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BELONGING 



CHAPTER I 

// love were but a little thing — 

Strange love, which, more than all, is gremf"^ 

One might not such devotion bring. 

Early to serve and late. 

If love were but a Passing breathy 
Wild love—^vhich, as God knows, is sweet-^ 
One might not make of life and death 
A pillow for love's feet. 

Flosencx Earle Coates. 

"It's the springtime/* the little Marquise said, with a 
faint sigh, "the springtime always brings that queer 
happy-^unhappy feeling, and a longing to be as idealistic 
as one's fleeting thoughts, and — ^and as vividly alive as 
one's heart urges one to be I " 

*'A11 that, all at once!'' her husband mocked her 
gaily ; their eyes met for a second, and the faintest rose 
colour stained the lady's white skin, then she looked away, 
her expression, for a moment, having that effect of 
delicious " caughtness," that mixture of innocence and 
passion which only lovers, utterly happy in their love, 
seem able to convey. 

Sara saw the look, and because she had seen it, felt 
suddenly, amazingly shut-out, knew herself an exile. 

As if to deny the knowledge, to discredit it at least, 
she glanced round the high room, shimmering now in the 
silver-green light of the late spring afternoon. 
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6 BELONGING 

Here and there, her guests laughed and talked ; between 
the slender, white pillars, which divided the Empire rooixi 
from its more modem extension, menservants wheeled 
tiny, silver wagons laden with absurdly small sugar cakes, 
fruits and liqueurs; everything in the place, from the 
banked masses of f ressia and scarlet tulips, the jars of 
growing lilies and lilac, testified to the loveliness o£ 
materi^ life, and in some inexplicable way no less, to a. 
forced serenity. 

In her high-backed chair, her slender hands laid list- 
lessly on the carved arms, Sara received and jested, bade 
farewell and listened. ' 

For the moment she was alone, the small court which 
had been round her had dispersed to make room for new 
arrivals, and m the pause, the words of the little Marquise, 
who was her friend, echoed and throbbed in her mind. 

It was springtime ; outside in the charmingly designed 
and cultivated garden, hyacinths and daffodils bloomed in 
deep circles, cut one within the other, resembling a crown 
starred with pale sapphires, whilst beyond them a wall of 
faint, faint greenery, of leaves so young, so tender, as to 
seem almost illusionary, and reminding one of a silver 
mist spangled across a winter hedgerow, cut off the outer 
world, and soon would hide the protecting wall which 
sheltered them. 

The little leaves danced and trembled in the evening 
breeze, the sounds of Paris came clearly from the distance, 
bringing with them visions of quick life, of gaiety, and 
movement of joy. 

Sara's heart said to her passionately and despairingly : 

*' I know— I know ! '' 

She closed her eyes for a second as if in physical pain, 
then opened them : outside, in the room, springtime still 
beckoned and enchanted. She glanced at her guests, they 
were gathered round John Martin who was pretending to 
tell their palms, absorbing them, one and all, for the 
moment, in that universally interesting problem, them- 
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selVes and the future, about neither of which did he 
honestly know, or want to know, anything I 

Sara slipped across to the deep window and let the 
curtain conceal her. 

Her thoughts condemned her, excused her, pleaded for 
her, were in any case, unescapable. 

Generally, she could and did escape ; for what shall it 
profit any woman to regret the irreclaimable past? 

But, for the moment, the past claimed her poignantly^ 
that past which flashes, veiled in tinted tears, dimmed by 
whispered laughter, perfumed with the scent of youth's 
bejewelled springtime, through the hearts of each of us 
sometimes. 

It may be called back by a note in a voice we do not 
know, by a glimpse of a sky which fades as we gaze at it» 
by the glitter of the street lamps on a rainy pavement,, 
by a thousand unimportant, casual everyday things 
which, for one second, link us to remembrance. 

The Marquise's words, that look given and held by two 
who loved, had stirred Sara wildly, deprived her, as by a 
swift blow, of that defence of forgetfulness, rigid exclu- 
sion of certain thoughts, which she had so painfully, so 
doggedly raised about her soul. 

The fortress had been pierced by a frail arrow, had 
crumbled, leaving Sara face to face, after three years, with 
the days deceiving, the days forgotten — ^as she had believed 

But they paraded triumphantly before her now, decked 
in their dead glories which shimmered anew in the spring 
sunshine. 

A hand touched her arm, the Marquise's voice asked 
gently: 

" Why so pale and wan? And in a hidden comer and 
alone? 'V 

Sara laughed. 

"You did it, Gabrielle! I was happy till you came! 
It was your springtime speech, my dear, and Adrien's 
glance, and entirely, all the while, my own idiocy! But 
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what you said was trae, the spring does. wake one up, 
paradoxically, from dull dreaming in the complacent, 
snug sleep most people call living, to wonderful dreams of 
what living could be " 

She stopped suddenly. 

"After all everything is just a mood," she ended lightly. 

"Yes, but " the Marquise began hesitatingly, and 

at that instant, her husband came to make his adieux. 

And he said, as is the way of husbands, precisely the 
last speech his wife would have had him utter at that 
moment, said it in happy innocence and with a smile of 
commiseration on his dark, pleasant face: 

" How is poor old Coti, Sara, no better, I suppose?" 

He was conscious of some mistake somewhere as he met 
his wife's eyes, which flashed a passionate contempt 
at him for having trespassed on a secret land he did not 
know existed. 

"He's not worse?'* he asked, trying vainly to link 
up the connection between his well-meant enquiry and his 
wife's glance, which, from reproachful anger, had 
changed to resigned pity. 

She pulled his sleeve gently: 

" K we are going, Adrien " 

He bowed instantly over Sara's hand, who smilingly 
said to him : 

" Thanks for asking, no, 0>ti isn't any better." 

The Marquise leant up and kissed her. 

" Youll come and dine on the fourth — ^you promise ? " 

•* Faithfully ! " 

They went out together whilst Sara returned to her 
other guests. 

On the stairway, the Marquise stopped and addressed 
her husband, hands open, blue eyes sparkling, white teeth 
in pretty, vicious evidence. 

*• Why always remind ? Why always enquire for that 
poor soul ? And just at the moment when Sara had been 
looking back. How do I know she had been looking back ? 
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Of course I know. And looking back cannot be so hard 
for her as looking forward. And you insist upon the 
future then for enquiries, you emphasise that there will 
be a future " 

Adrien opened his lips again apologetically, to be over* 
whelmed before he could speak by a wild torrent of 
eloquence, which lasted until they were in the car, the car 
had started, and they were halfway home. 

'* As if things were not hard enough as it is for Sara I 
How would you like a husband who is — ^is a nothing and 
yet, all the same and all the while, a complete block to 
every joy of life for his wife? Because of course the poor 
dear is that. Try to imagine what it must feel like to be 
tied to such an one, only you have no imagination, you 
cannot have, or you would not have spoken so—" 

" But I only asked how the poor chap was," Adrien 
broke in desperately. 

" Yes, but to ask just then ! " 

" But I didn't know it was just then, Gabrielle ! " 

" I looked at you, did I not? " 

" Yes, but I couldn't know the look meant anything — " 

" It has come to this then ; my looks, my wishes, no 
longer have a meaning for you '* 

Adrien gave a quick, smothered exclamation, then bent 
down and looked into his wife's face, put one finger 
under her mutinous chin, tilted it up and kissed her, 
laughing a little as he did so. 

The Marquise laughed too, rather breathlessly. 

"All the same," she murmured, "you wouldn't care 
to have a husband who was like Coti Desanges belonging 
to you, now would you? " 

Adrien had not served his country's interest in the 
Corps Diplomatique for nothing. 

" I shouldn't care to have anyone belonging to me, but 
you," he said decisively. 
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The doctor entered the salon rather late. Sara greeted 
him with a httle friendly gesture, and began to pour tea 
for him. 

He seated himself beside her on the low sofa and 
watched her with a certain attentive appreciation. 

Lucan was one of the new school, the school which 
dares, affects the fashion, possesses a rapier-like keenness 
when the case is scientifically fascinating, will sacrifice 
rest, personal convenience, gain, to win the issue, and 
equally, will dance attendance on the frail and lovely for 
imaginary ailments, and later charge them those fees 
they like to boast about. 

Lucan's study was mentality; he was already a 
specialist of no mean fame. 

He had made himself, and a certain brusqueness of 
mannerism he affected, expressed, perhaps unconsciously, 
that hurt contempt which sometimes characterises the 
man who has struggled upwards and is sharply aware 
that his opponents, despite their social advantages, are of 
inferior mentality, and have thus minimised his victory. 

Lucan was noted for his incivility, and openly averred 
that he considered it a business asset ** for the many ; 
for the few, one makes distinctions." 

Sara he classed among the latter. 

He smiled at her, his blunt-featured, clever face rather 
sympathetic for the moment. 

•' Well ? " she said, handing him his cup. 

•' It isn't well. I wish it were. The new treatment is 
a failure. I am sorry." 

"Quite a failure?" 

*• Absolutely." 

"But it hasn't caused Coti pain? You promised it 
should not. It isn't because, after all, you fear it may 
have done, that you look so grave? " 

Lucan shook his head. 

" No — ^honestly not. I am disappointed, d'you see ? 
That's all." 
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There 'v\ ^ a little silence, and through the open window 
a bird's song floated. 

** Then now," Sara said gently, " now there's nothing 
else to try ? " 

" I don't think so." 

He was studying her very keenly, his dark face intent. 

" I want you to go away," he said unexpectedly, break- 
ing another little pause, " right away." 
1 cant. 

'* You mean you won't ? " 

" The other way sounds nicer ! " 

" It means the same. Look here, Comtesse, I'm going 
to be frank. Your husband doesn't know and never will 
know now whether you are with him or away from him. 
If you held his hand till he died, he wouldn't be aware it 
was your hand which lay in his. What profits your 
presence therefore ? " 

Sara was turning a magnificent sapphire ring round and 
round on her finger, she looked up suddenly and met 
Lucan's eyes very directly. 

" Even you, great as you are, sure as you are, even you 
couldn't actually swear, could you, that Coti knows 
absolutely nothing, realises no single detail of life and 
never will? Or would you swear?" 

She waited. 

" I would swear if I thought you would be convinced, 
but you wouldn't 1 Comtesse, nothing in this life is quite, 
quite sure, but one thing is nearly as certain as any fact 
can be certain, and that is, that in a case of illness such as 
your husband's, when the brain has become dulled to the 
pitch to which his brain has become dulled, it contains no 
power of recognition, or memory, or acceptance of any 
action." 

** But power might return? " Sara said. 

** I have never denied that miracles might exist," Lucan 
said rather contemptuously: he bent forward to light a 
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cigarette, and as the match flared, throwing upon the two 
faces opposite one another a momentary clear ^low of 
gold, he asked suddenly : 

" Why do you, a woman of your temperament, of your 
youth, insist upon a sacrifice which I believe your own 
intelligence tells you is not necessary ! " 

Sara looked at him. 

" But there is a guide beyond one's intelligence ! " 

" Well, why do you do it ? " Lucan asked bluntly. 

" Surely you know, everyone knows the story of my 
youth, my marriage to Coti ? " 

" One hears what one hears," Lucan corrected rather 
derisively. 

Sara smiled, and in the smile she seemed to become 
very young, very gay and at once, as well, very pathetic. 

" That was gallant of you ! The truth should belong, 
should it not, to those who will believe it? Have you time 
tolist'en?" 

" I have always wanted to listen," Lucan stated, " just 
as you have always interested me ! " 

This was true, if a little exaggerated to meet the de- 
mands of the situation; in point of fact, Lucan had the 
normal man's outlook regarding a beautiful woman, and 
the Comtesse Desanges was undeniably beautiful. 

Moreover, she possessed that disturbing effect of attrac- 
tion some women do possess, an effect which is extremely 
difficult to define, and which almost invariably carries 
with it the power to suffer and make others suffer. 

Occasionally, cold women may possess it, but their hold 
on their adorers is precarious, whereas its possession by a 
woman of vivid life, of loveliness, means Heaven or Hell 
for the lover who is enchained. 

Lucan let his chill gaze rest on the Comtesse's colour- 
ing ; nacre, he decided, would best describe that whiteness 
with a glow in it, and the strange " thick/' blueness of her 
eyes had a suggestion of purple colour when the long dark 
lashes fell a Httle. 
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Her hair had the shine and depth which old polished 
wood has, a wine-like tint with flecks of gold in it, and 
Lucan felt decisively sure, with his knowledge of feminin- 
ity, that she afforded herself an excellent maid to dress it! 

Her lips, he noted, were untouched, although it was 
the fashion in Paris just then to use scarlet salve. Pro- 
fessionally, personally, he admired her, perhaps he took 
praise to himself that he had not wished to- make love 
to her ! 

At any rate, he found her charming, an individual, and 
he certainly wished to hear her story, as every man with 
any glint of curiosity, or naturalness, in his composition 
does wish to receive a beautiful woman's confidence! 

He added to his former remark a quite touching tribute 
of courtesy for him. 

'* I am gratified that you should wish to tell me." 

*• I do, to explain things. Of course to begin with, you 
know that I am English I I have to tell you this, because 
— ^to you — ^as a Frenchman, as a mental analyst, it will 
be helpful. Alors, we begin with me, English, at nineteen, 
in that world which believes in living to-day because you 
may not be able to borrow enough to do so to-morrow ! I 
didn't marry Coti for his money though oddly enough ; if 
I had done, I could leave him now, take a lover, live any 
life I choose, for I should consider, you see, that I had 
fulfilled my bond, played the game by him. And you 
wouldn't think either, would you, you who knew him in 
his glory, that Coti had married me from chivalry? It 
isn't exactly the virtue, is it, which one would associate 
with his atrocious, always too yellow gloves, his jolly, 
ugly, devilish face, his adoration for stud farms and old 
Chartreuse? But chivalry and sorrow were the reasons, 
the only reasons for the marriage. 

" My mother (I expect you have heard of her, she Is 
most beautiful, and quite famous) never bothered much 
about me, and so — when I fell in love, really, deeply, as I 
believed, intensely and wildly anyway, with a certain man. 
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did not trouble to warn me. She laughed, I think, and 
when she found out, later, she was only angry because I 
suffered so and was so abominably depressing. Besides, 
it didn't seem to her that the fact my lover had proved 
faithless mattered very much; after all, were there no 
others ? But she was furious at the scandal. And it was 
then Coti appeared. He came to pay her homage, to bring 
her pearls or a cheque, or something, and he found me 
trying hard to be bad, to pay back on others the hurt I had 
had. Coti wasn't good, he told me that at once, but he 
happened to have his type's affections for children and 
pretty young things and * form ' and * blood.' Also, 
though he only told me that later, he had just been thrown 
over by a woman he adored ; she was beautiful if you like, 
and deep in Coti's soul there dwelt that worship of the 
really lovely which seems so often to live in the soul of 
a man of his sort, hidden away, deeply buried, a thing to 
be ashamed of almost, and yet never to be escaped ; inex- 
tinguishable, always to be paid for, it seems to me, in suf- 
fering. Coti paid in his adoration for Qaire Fauroy. 
For her he decorated this house, built the temple in the 
park at Desanges, for her, I believe, he strove to eschew 
yellow gloves, and check overcoats, and boots such as he 
loved, poor dear ! He told me that Qaire was so beauti- 
ful it made his heart hurt to look at her. Coti told me 
that, remember ! Coti who only read his racing calendar 
and * le Rire/ I suppose we were both unhappy, he and 
I, and it was a bond. At any rate, Coti became a friend, 
and then, one day, when life seemed more hideous than 
usual, he asked me to marry him. I told him I didn't love 
him, that I'd never, despite all my self-contempt, and the 
laughter of everyone, really fallen out of love with the 
man who had never loved me and who had betrayed me 
everywhere, and he told me that he did not love me either, 
but that he wanted to look after me, and he felt lonely too. 
•* All the world said I had married him for his money. 
Coti knew; he and I used to laugh about it together: 
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* What a sell for them ! ' he used to say to me. After our 
marriage he went on just being his usual self ; we came 
back to Paris of course, and he raced as much as ever, and 
drank as much, and was always awfully kind to me. And 
I in return tried not to be little or cheap, and did not re- 
fuse to use the Spring Room decorated for Claire, in 
which hung portraits of her painted by every famous art- 
ist in Europe. Coti would have immortalised her if he 
could, I believe, and even used occasionally to sit and 
dream before Laszlo's picture of her ; he seemed to feel no 
rancour because she had thrown him over for a Russian 
who was big, and brutal, and blond, everything, in fact, 
which Coti was not. Sometimes he'd talk of her and some- 
times I'd talk of Charles Carton — ^we each of us knew the 
other's miserable side, and Coti knew, too, the worst of 
me, and I the best of him, for there was no other side to 
know. You cannot conceive his generosity, nor I tell of it. 
He gave me everything quite unrestrainedly; I do not 
mean just jewels and money, but he somehow, despite the 
scandal, made his world to which he belonged, even if he 
did not trouble to mix in it much, accept me entirely; he 
took me about, and together we became just ourselves, 
real people with a place to themselves! That sounds 
rather stupid, it is clumsily put, but you know what I 
mean. And that stands for so much to a woman, whether 
she admits it or whether she does not For women don't 
want to defy convention, and pay for doing so, however 
boastfully they talk, however gaily contemptuous they 
may appear. 

** And at the end of our first year of marriage, when I 
think we were becoming a little self conscious of each 
other, when I at least had realised that this rather mis- 
shapen, ugly-faced man was neither misshapen, nor ugly, 
and that his slang, his drinking, his raciness were like 
suits of clothes he could take on and off at will, and 
just when I think Coti had begun to decide that it was not 
quite so dull as he once imagined it must be, to stay with 
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his own wife and had begun occasionally, oh, very, very 
rarely to talk about near, dear things, then his illness be- 
gan. At first it seemed as if it couldn't be, as if it must 
be an impossibility that such a disease could claim him, it 
seemed so monstrously unfair, so wrong. Neither of us 
would let the other believe it could continue, we used to 
gibe at the idea, and Coti used to swear about it And all 
the while we knew. And I discovered at last all he knew, 
all he dreaded. It was one night when I went into his 
room, he did not hear me and he was lying inertly there, 
he had lost nearly all power of movement then. I stood 
in the doorway, and saw him crying, his face working, 
grimacing, like a child's in pain when it is hurt past bear- 
ing. I had never really taken him in my arms, but I did 
then and I rocked his head on my breast, and it was then 
he talked. He never asked me to promise, he asked noth- 
ing, and I never said, but we both knew. And he cried 
himself to rest against my heart. We never talked of it 
again, and even when he grew worse he used to be carried 
down and we used to receive together— until his speech 
went. , 

" And now we come to my answer to your question, 
unless you have received it already — ^but one other detail 
you must hear too. Just after Coti lost his speech, he 
and I invented a dumb language of lips and eyelids. We 
talked to one another in it for months. He would dis- 
cuss racing with me in it after I had read the news to him. 
Just then, for a little time, he seemed to have new vigour 
of brain, and whilst that strength was his we planned our 
future. It will be my present till Coti dies. It is not duty 
which binds me, it isn't love, as one speaks of love, but 
we are partners in life, and just as in any other game 
you * carry * your partner if he's not very good, so till Coti 
dies I shall help him play his shots. I owe him a debt 
for teaching me to play first, for * carrying * me in those 
early days, which I can never repay. You have to be 
utterly down and beaten, beaten by your own weakness 
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as well as other people's cruelty, beaten by your inability 
to breakv away from, free yourself from, a slavery for 
which you despise yourself unutterably, before you can 
realise what you come to feel towards the person who lifts 
you clear of all the ugliness and misery and sets you in a 
place of light and safety. Coti never spoke to me of that 
insane flight of mine after a man who didn't want me ! I 
deserved no chivalry and yet Coti put his hands beneath 
my feet. Men are not often made like that, men who 
give only the best, even if they give it to the worst, all 
their lives through. Don't you believe, having heard, 
knowing, that an3rthing, everything I do for Coti is too 
little?" 

Lucan watched the spiral of pale smoke from his ciga- 
rette curl into nothingness before he answered, then he 
said, judicially: 

** I think you are a woman in whose nature generosity, 
gratitude, are dominant qualities, and I think too, that 
with you, your virtues may too easily take on the com- 
plexion of vices owing*to the lack of proportion, the pow- 
erlessness to control, from which it seems to me you suf- 
fer. Gratitude carried to excess is liable to become merely 
the exercise of indulgence in the sense 6f one's own 
nobility! Anything which is exaggerated, morbid, is a 
mistake. I still think you ought to go away." 

Sara laughed charmingly, all the more charmingly be- 
cause she was conscious that gratitude such as her own 
towards Coti was rare, and Lucan's drastic comment on 
it, his implied classification of it as an hysterical growth 
of self-consciousness, had wounded her vanity. 

" I shall not go," she said gently. 

Lucan nodded, rose, bowed to her. 

" Then I need not stay any longer I " 

He was gone an instant later, leaving Sara with a 
confused sense of wrong-doing and a faint desire, for the 
first time openly confessed, for freedom. 

Gabiielle's speech, the second's vision of a love-glance. 
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its enchanting implication, had had their effect, and Lu- 
can's bluff, open demand that she should escape for a 
time had torn, as it were, the whole veil from that inner 
chamber into which she had so often refused to look, 
before which, with such pitiful eagerness, such pains- 
taking toil, she had woven that veil of denial, self-repres- 
sion, gratitude. 

Now that her guests had gone, the vast beautiful room 
seemed widely empty, the ordered tranquillity of the 
house deadly. 

Only in the paved and flowering courtyard was grovrth, 
noise, breath of sweetness of life. 

This house was like a tomb, delicately scented, jewel- 
laden, sumptuously decorated, a tomb where the living 
might walk, but from which they might not escape. 

Lucan's suggestion, his criticism of her resolution, her 
own frankness of speech recalling the past, awaking dor- 
mant pain and unhappiness, had all deepened the influ- 
ence first stirred bv Gabrielle's words ; she felt lost, for- 
lorn, in a world of wistfulness, inexpressible longing. 

She started violently as a voice spoke, and turned 
hurriedly. 

A footman was holding open the door; he had just 
announced the name of a young man who quickened his 
steps as Sara advanced, and then bent over her hand with 
a rather indistinct apology for the lateness of his visit. 
^ Sara remembered vaguely that Adrien had said a friend 
of his, or relation, anyway, a man well-known to him« — 
wished to call on her. 

This must be he, Julian Guise, and he was either a 
barrister or a politician, at least, Sara further recollected, 
a personality of some sort. 

She looked at him, as a woman always looks at a man 
whom she meets for the first time, speculatively, with 
interest, asking him in her own heart a hundred quick, 
unanswerable questions, wondering much about him. 

Rather nice-looking, she decided, studying him as he 
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helped himself to a sandwich, stirred his tea, very tall 
with hair which fitted like a shining cap, so well-brushed 
and close was it. A legal face? Well, perhaps; grey 
eyes, very level, the lids rather heavy, the chin strong, 
and the clean-shaven mouth very clear cut. 

Suddenly Guise laughed. 

"What are you thinking of me?" he asked discon- 
certingly. 

Sara laughed too. 

*' I was wondering if your face was legal ! " 

" I hope so ! Appearance is an asset in any form of 
life, but if one is a lawyer it's useful to look the part! 
We're akin to actors, you see, only our theme is monoton- 
ously similar, and our stage less romantic 1 '' 

He paused and smiled again, a mere glint of whiteness 
which gave his fact a second's boyishness. 

** May I look at you too, and tell you what I think 
your face suggests?" 

Sara leant forward and regarded him with mock 
intentness. 

" Please do ! " 

His eyes held hers, then fell to her lips, rose again, his 
own lids drooped a little. 

" Temperament obviously," he began slowly, " wistf ul- 
ness, and " he stopped deliberately. 

"And what?" Sara insisted, "you must finish, you 
know ; it's really your turn and you must play it out ! " 

"Only an unskilled player risks his all in the first 
round, Comtesse!" 

" You are older than I thought you, and now I know 
you are quite legal ! " 

They talked of the book of the moment, the play, 
Adrien and Gabrielle : somewhere a clock chimed softly. 

Guise rose.' 

*' I came late, and I have stayed unconscionably later. 
You had a big affair this afternoon hadn't you? I 
couldn't get away earlier. You must be tired?" 
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ment and interest, to feel any conceit about herself; 
beauty in her life had always been a central f act, therefore 
it had become an accustomed one. 

Her mother had been, and still was, a more beautiful 
woman than herself, another fact which had assisted 
Sara's modesty to develop. 

She was quite glad that she was beautiful, and at 
twenty-five still sufficiently a child to worry over any 
slight blemish to her complexion. But, in the ordinary 
sense, she was not vain; she would never have sacrificed 
anything to her looks, she neither depressed her natural 
self by dull dieting, nor her spiritual self by anxious 
fears. 

But quite suddenly, standing there in the big lonely 
room, she longed for someone to come in, to put their 
arms closely, possessively, round her and say : ** Darling, 
how adorable you look ! " A little derisive smile flickered 
across her face as she reviewed that thought; she tried 
hard to be genuinely amused by her own sentimentality, 
to believe it " theatrical," a pose, but she knew, forlornly, : 

in her heart, that that wish had been real. j 

How frightfully dependent one was on quite absurd 
things for happiness — someone to say one looked nice, 
someone to laugh with, argue with, gaze at, someone to 
whom to belong — ^though that did not rank in the cate- 
gory of " small things." Suddenly she remembered Coti 
coming in one day, stamping with the cold, his dark face 
bleak, but his eyes sparkling, calling out to her in that 
genial shout he like to affect : 

" I say, how ripping it is to have someone to come back 
to ! Worth gettin' married for ! " 

And he had talked that evening, before going off to a 
" razzle-dazzle," as he termed his men dinner-parties, 
of how many men married just for that. 

•' It's so beastly comin' in in the evenin* and findin* no 
one! Loneliness has a hell of a lot to answer for, and if 
the road leadin* down below is made of briquettes 
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stamped 'good resolutions/ there's one runnin' parallel 
that's got * loneliness ' stamped on it all right ! " 

Oh, if only she could hear that kind hoarse voice again 
— and she never would. It was still for ever, just as 
those lithe limbs were still, those quickly glancing eyes — 
only behind those heavy lids perhaps something lived and 
moved. 

Lucan said ** no,'' but to Sara, Coti had been so vivid, 
so glad of life she could not believe it had deserted the 
mind which had loved it so. 

A servant entered to remove the tea-tray, the lights 
flared up in soft radiance, Sara turned and left the room 
abruptly. 

Her maid, an Englishwoman who had been cook-gen- 
eral, butler, dressmaker, adviser-in-chief to the small dark 
house in Curzon Street, had followed her to Paris. Lady 
Diana, despite her knowledge of the woman's value to 
her, her unquestionable faithfulness, had let her go with 
a shrug of the shoulders: ** If Hack preferred Sara, let 
her by all means go to her! After all, one could keep the 
best servant too long — and one was never quite sure 
when they would give you away 1 " 

Sara had duly thanked her mother, and clasped Hack's 
bony form for one convulsive moment. 

Hack had two characteristics which she flaunted, one 
was a refusal to learn or speak French, the other an 
unalterable habit of saying "I were," and abbreviating 
the past participle of the word frightened to "frit." 

In Hack's language ** I were frit " meant " I have been 
frightened"; once these idiosyncracies of diction were 
mastered by the listener. Hack's conversation, which was 
generally pungent, and sometimes extremely witty, could 
be fully enjoyed. 

In appearance Hack was very tall, very thin, and had 
beautiful teeth in a rather wide mouth. 

'• Youll be late, mlady," she said in greeting to Sara, 
" youll have to cut short *is lordship's reading." 
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"Jamais de la vie," Sara murmured absently, aban- 
doning herself to Hack's skilful hands. 

Hack, aware that an alien tongue had been spoken, 
said: 

** Beg pardon, m'lady ? " aggressively. 

"I wish he were better," Sara said, as if in answer. 
" Dr. Lucan says the new treatment is no good." 

" I could ha' told him that," Hack said contemptuously. 
" So'll all others be m'lady, an' I hold it's a shame to try 
'em on the master." 

'* No others will be tried on him," Sara said very low. 

Above her bent head, about which she was swathing 
the soft shining hair closely. Hack nodded expressively ; 
she waited a moment, then asked with a sort of deter- 
mined cheerfulness : 

" Had a nice party, my lady?" 

** I think so, thank you, Hack, only somehow all parties 
seem to grow rather alike." 

" There's a good deal of alikeness about most things, I 
think," Hack commented drily, slipping in a diamond- 
studded tortoise-shell pin. " Seems to me, if you're a 
thinker, there's pretty little that isn't all, as you might say, 
much of a muchness, under the sun ! We all get born, an' 
we all die, and in between times we all of us fall in love 
more or less accordin* to the way we're made, an* we all 
find others out an' I daresay get found out in turn ! When 
you really think what life is, it's amazing the interest 
people can get up in it ! For we eat, an' sleep, an* talk an' 
work, an* quarrel an* kiss, an* there's an end on't. 
Makes me laugh to read about folks considerin* it an 
adventure ! More of a patient kind o* search for some- 
thin* you never find, I should say.** 

" Thus introducing adventure ! ** Sara laughed. 

"I were about to say I see I'd got mixed,*' Hack 
stated with dignity. 

She robed Sara deftly, drawing the silver tissue frock. 
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with its billows of foam-like chiffon, over her head with 
one movement. 

" I'm very festive, aren't I to-night ? " Sara asked, a 
crinkle of wonder between her dark narrow eyebrows. 

*' You told me there's a dance an' the Opera, an' the 
Opera means as smart as possible to my way o' thinkin'," 
Hack returned firmly. " I'm sure. Miss Sara, you look 
as pretty as a picture ! ** 

Sara had a moment's vision of herself, all soft glow 
and fragile daintiness, brocade shoes, silken stockings, a 
dress of gleaming, veiled radiance, a crown of shining 
hair, her pearls caught against her frock like threads of 
moonlight, and above them the warmer writeness of her 
throat and breast. 

" ni have a cloak that glows. Hack — ^that tangerine 
velvet thing; yes, that's it — ^and gloves — I'll go to the 
Count's room just like this. I can slip my cloak off whilst 
I read. You know, it's rather a heavenly evening. Have 
you ever jioticed how intensely the lights shine on these 
soft spring nights, and how clear, how infinitely clear 
every little sound seems?" 

"Don't you go catchin' cold now leanin' out of the 
window like that, my lady," Hack insisted. " I know one 
thing 'bout these spring nights, they do give cold if you 
aren't careful, however clear things may sound in 'em and 
bright the lamt>8 may shine ! An' that's a f ac'." 

Sara laughed, withdrew her head, came back into the 
room. 

" Don't sit up, Hack dear, I shall be very late, I expect. 
Good night." 

" You have a good time," Hack called after her, and 
Stood and watched the tall, slight figure walk away down 
the corridor before she began to tidy up. 

The door to the suite occupied by the master of the 
house was always kept open. Sara had decreed it should 
be, from a queer, rather childish anxiety lest Coti might 
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feel hipiself " shut in," shut away, and suffer from the 
knowledge without being able to express his fear. 

As she crossed the first room and entered his bedroom, 
his valet rose from a chair near the window. 

He was a small man, clean-shaven, neat, obviously a 
gentleman's servant. > 

•*If I could speak to you one moment, miladi?'* 

" Certainly, Frangois." 

The little man followed her into the sitting-room and 
closed the door. 

Never once in all the two long years had Frangois 
risked " his " hearing anything which might have pained 
him, never, in his master's presence had be allowed grief, 
or^ depression, or fear to become visible, even for a 
moment. 

Now his eyes, anxious, pathetically faithful, ' like a 
dog's, were fixed on Sara's face. 

" Monsieur le Docteur has no hope of the new treat- 
ment ? " 

" No, Franqois." 

Franqois made a faint clicking sound with his lips. 

Thank you, miladi. The papers are all laid out, 
miladi. Shall you stay for an hour, or will that make 
you late ? " 

" No, I shall stay. Do not hurry back, Frangois. 
Hack will come in when I have gone, either she or I will 
stay with the nurse till you come back." 

" Thank you, miladi. It's only that Monsieur isn't left 
all alone — ^without one of us ** 

He went oflF for his one hour's f re^om reluctantly. 
Sara walked back alone to her husband's bedroom; 
Cotiron Desanges lay as he had lain now for months, his 
head raised on a mound of pillows, his shrunken limbs 
covered with a gorgeous Persian wrap above the many 
blankets. 

He was shaven and immaculate, and he wore a man- 
darin's quilted coat over his thin, 6ilk, striped pyjamas ; 
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his hands, one finger still bearing his signet ring, were 
scrupulously tended, but tended like a man's, not exces- 
sively manicured ; they lay inertly on the coverlet. 

As Sara entered a little dog, a Yorkshire terrier, hurried 
from his chair beside the bed, and jumped up beside her. 

Once he barked gaily, springing from side to side, pre- 
tending fierce savagery, a feud of unimaginable ferocity, 
between himself and the ribbon Sara dangled, and as he 
bkrked, Sara glanced at the bed, at her husband's dark, 
immobile face ; it did not even quiver. 

She stopped and gathered up William and he pressed his 
small, silky self against her and shot out a pink roseleaf 
of a tongue affectionately ; Sara put him on the bed and 
he ran forward and nestled down against her husband's 
hand, his dark amber eyes full of an eager love, his 
absurd tail thumping hopefully. 

Sara went and sat beside him, and flung the wonderful 
tangerine doak, with its deep collar of dark fur, over the 
foot of tbe bed. She bent and kissed her husband, and 
then began to touch his face with her finger-tips. Not an 
eyelash quivered, the whole face remained as if carven in 
stone. 

She began to talk to him, exactly as though he could 
hear, tmderstand. 

** Darling, the de Qeves came to-day, just as much in 
love, and Johr^ Martin, who said I was to tell you * Bon- 
bon ''had proved a greater winner even than you prophe- 
sied ! He says he wishes you'd have another fit of second 
sight and help him over the Grand Prix ! He was quite 
absurd about his* jockey, that boy your man trained, the 
little English gamin, Tommy Ragg. He's fallen in 
love, it seems, and so will only ride in England, refuses 
to leave the side of the adored! John told us he had 
suggested to Tommy that he should arrange to have a 
course laid out close to Shepherd's Bush (which is where 
the lady lives!), and Tommy Ragg only said when he 
asked him his opinioA of the plan, * Very good, sir/ and 
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now John says he feels he ought to do it to encourage 
real romance." 

She stopped suddenly, almost biting off the last words. 

Ohy how utterly senseless, what drivel it all sounded, 
spoken in this room — to#that still figure which scarcely 
breathed audibly — 

She bent nearer her husband. 

" Coti*^ she whispered frantically. 

Outside a car passed, a door closed, within there was 
no slightest sound. 

Sara looked deep into the dark blue eyes which gazed 
back at her quite vacantly. 

Then with a quick little sigh she took up the eveniftg 
paper and turned to the racing sheet. She began to read 
clearly and slowly, and she read all the news whjch her 
husband had once loved to hear. 

When she had finished the paper she walked about the 
room, talking of trifles, laughing sometimes over things, 
speaking all the while as if her husband were joining in. 

The room was quite beautiful ; it was the Spring Room 
which Coti had once designed for the woman he had 
loved, and its walls were sheets of blossom, white, silver, 
coral, palest rose against a background of exquisite grey- 
green. In each comer a growing tree in full flower stood, 
which Sara never allowed to become faded, and directly 
in front of Coti's bed there hung Laszlo's portrait of 
Qaire Fauroy. The floor was covered with rugs, pale, 
delicately tinted; a fire burnt in the open grate, above 
which a mantelpiece of hand-polished Italian marble rose 
nearly to the ceiling. At the side of the bed, near his 
chair, was William's kennel which Coti had had specially 
made for him, a small, stout, green-painted, wooden affair 
with William's family name painted oyer the -entrance 
and Willianj's one medal proudly embedded in its case, 
neatly fixed above it. 

Coti had only shown William ^ once, his illness had 
begun soon afterwards. 
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In one corner of the room a small piano stood ; Sara sat 
down on the stool before it this evening, and glancing 
over her shoulder said : 

« I think 111 play." 

She played Coti's favourites; he had had no very 
classic taste in music ; he had been won't to say he could 
" get on with * La Boheme;* * Carmen/ an* • that sort/ " 
but his real affection had been given to valses which he 
knew, old English hunting-songs (he had been educated 
at Rugby) and new music-hall refrains. 

Sara played now the old favourite " Caressante/' then 
** John Peel/' lastly one of liarry Lauder's master-pieces. 

When she looked at Coti he had not stirred. She rose 
and went across to bid him good night 

She^kissed him again, held the heavy, tepid hands in 
hers. 

" Good night, darling," she said in a whisper. 

She put on the tangerine cloak before the mirror, then 
slowly w;9lkeil to the door; William's eyes followed her 
only William's, 

She went out 



CHAPTER II 

See, the flowers of night and day 
Streaming past on either hand. 
Ride into the eternal May, 
Ride into the lover^s land! 

Alfred Noyes. 

The opera was '* Prince Igor " ; it had never been one of 
Sara's favourites, and to-night its trim contrasts in emo- 
tion failed to please either her intellect or her taste.. The 
contrasts life itself actually presented were so irightivl, 
the enigmas offered by the barest facts of existence so 
insoluble, that the reiterated cry of the tenor "Why?'* 
as he appealed to Fate for assistance to plumb the abyss 
of his own misfortune, sounded to Sara, d&pite the 
genuine beauty of the voice and music, like the puny flick 
of some tiny cog working within a vast and thunderously 
moving machine. 

Her own mood of disheartenedness, Lucan's refusal to 
hold out further hope, Frangois' patient, miserable eyes, 
the pulse of the tide of spring which she h^d felt, despite 
all her weary unhappiness, as she had driven to the 
Opera, all tended to strip fictitious values from things 
about her and force upon her a morbid insight. 

She was overstnmg, tired out mentally, and it seemed 
to her, as she leant back in her chair and withdrew fur- 
ther behind the curtain of the box, that it was monstrous 
people should still go on enjoying, whilst Coti and all 
those whose lives touched his nearly should be forced 
to endure a stifled martyrdom. 

Close to her Gabrielle was leaning, almost imperceptibly 
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and yet, to Sara's vision, very visibly, near to her hus- 
band. Soon, Sara knew, their glances would meet again 
in that springtime glance which is the eternal gift of lov* 
ers to each other. She found herself studying Adrien 
I and wondering, as we each one of us amiably wonder 
about our friends some time or other in our lives, what 
Gabrielle had seen in him to love. 

He was an agreeable soul, agreeable to look at, to talk 
to, probably to live with; but to marry and adore, mere 
agreeableness 

The act ended, the lights went up. Adrien, the agree- 
able, adjusted his wife's doak, drew her chair round for 
her, sat down between her and Sara. 

"And 'what did you think of my friend Guise?" he 
asked. " We '' — ^he smiled at his wife — ** we could tell 
you a good deal he thought of you, but he has asked if he 
may come to the box, and so well leave it to him to play 
his own hand ! But he's a nice chap, isn't he. Brilliant, 
ylcnow — ^precious little bon enfant about ^m when he's 
on a case ! " 

'* I liked him," Sara said, recalling Guise for the first 
time since he had left her, ** and one would imagine him 
clever." 

"He's a sort of cousin of Adrien's," the little Mar- 
quise broke in; " there are just the two of them, the old 
father and Julian — they belong to one another- Poor 
as poor, and proud as proud, they used scarcely to recog- 
nise us because we were rich, and it's only in this last 
year that Julian has ever stayed at Qeves ; he wouldn't 
come before because he hadn't the clothes to come in, he 
told me ! " 

" He'll be able to buy himself trousseaux soon," Adrien 
said gaily ; ** he's beginning to command a fee, I can tell 
you!" 

" He doesn't look like a man who has fought," Sara 
said, "he's rather languid, isn't he? He seemed just 
one of his type to me, not exactly bored, and yej quite 
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Guise answered with a non-committal laugh, then he 
began to discuss the audience, a moment later the lights 
were lowered, and he left the box. In the corridor he 
met the de Qeves, made his adieux, and then went to the 
cloakroom for his hat; it was still quite early when he 
emerged on to the boulevard. 

He turned into a small, dark street in preference to 
walking along the brilliant thoroughfare and strolled 
down it slowly, his opera-hat crushed under his arm, a 
cigar he forgot to light between his lips. His thoughts 
took him back two years to one other night at the Opera 
when " Louise " had been given. He had first seen Sara 
Desanges that night, not from a box, or in a box, he had 
had a cheap seat. 

He had been too poor in those days to allow himself to 
accept a seat from a friend : now he could afford to do 
so, and perhaps that somewhat overstrained sense of his 
obligation towards himself, was typical of his whole 
nature. 

At twenty*eight he could not remember ever having 
been gaily young; his boyhood had been a dark and 
dreary preparation for his youth, his youth for his later 
maturity. 

His mother he scarcely remembered, or if he remem- 
bered her, she seemed but one figure on the faded tapestry 
which had represented his little-boy-days. His father 
and he had always lived together, sharing one vast ambi- 
tion as they shared other meagre things. 

Life itself had been meagre for Julian, meagre and 
inexorable. 

At last success had come. 

The only son of an only son who was the last of his 
race, deadly proud of that race with the pride only a beg- 
gared aristrocrat can know, from babyhood Julian had 
had his career before him. Too poor f oi;; diplomacy, the 
Law had been his only other possible choice. 
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So for the Law Julian had studied, qua^fied, from it 
at last won success. 

It had always been an understood thing that as soon as 
he had made sufficient money he should redeem the 
house ; he had acquiesced in every plan not from supine- 
ness or powerlessness to criticise, but from lack of time 
in which to attempt investigation or formulate a criti- 
cism. Only during the last years had he begun to see 
flaws in this woven web of his destiny : one stood now for 
lack of freedom, another for paucity of outlook. 

But he was, his training, his repression, had made him, 
a tolerant being, and he was moreover generous of sotd ; 
he realised, even whilst it irritated his sense of fairness, 
that his father's outlook had been, was, his only possible 
one. 

He was not of those who think largely, he was merely 
of those who think intently, and in nine cases out of ten, 
intentness is but another name for selfishness. 

** Anyway he kept me at it ; that much of my success I 
fairly owe to him," Julian would /tell himself good- 
humouredly. 

Again, aflFection existed between the two, and Julian's 
keenly imaginative mind enabled him to see the real 
efforts his father had made to enact his role, as he con- 
ceived a father should take the stage. 

Unimaginative himself, a generation behind his own 
even, he had, nevertheless, striven to be to Julian all that 
he believed a modem father should be or would. He 
rarely praised his son, but in reality his heart beat to the 
measure of Julian's success. 

The pose of his day, which had been that of exquisite 
nonchalance towards all things, -he had practised tmtil it 
had become his strongest characteristic. 

Even now, when Julian had won a great case, he would 
say, after dinner perhaps, before passing to his dub. 

••Rather interesting your day, hein?" And Julian, 
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making his move with metictilous observance of the rules 
of the game, would answer languidly : ** Quite." 

Inwardly, Dominique de Guise would be thinking: 
" By Gad, the boy fought 'em — ^by Gad, he's a good 
feller," but he would not, unless perhaps he had been 
wildly drunk (a thing which had never so far happened 
in his life!) have given voice to such enthusiastic senti- 
ments I 

Occasionally Julian would clap old Ramon on his bent 
back, and tell him great news of a law-case, and the 
man-servant, who had been in the household before 
Julian's birth, would break into a delighted crackle of 
laughter. 

Ramon had now a boy under him, a housekeeper 
taking rank beside him, and food was excellent, and 
life en regie. 

" You too should brighten up, Jittle master," he had 
' said to Julian. 

" Look at my new clothes ! " Julian had teased him 
solemnly. " Is there not glory for you there ? " 

*' Clothes are only of use when they are specially worn," 
Ramon retorted cryptically, and had added, "For 
someone, Master Julian ! " 

It was a real delight to him to help his '* little master " 
don the satin-lined coats, and snowy waistcoats and ties, 
the narrow, brilliant, patent shoes. 

**Ah!" he would say, "you can become a suit, 
c'est qa ! " 

This, if flattering, was true. Julian had that grace of 
making his clothes look part of himself. 

" I shall become a dandy — ^you wouldn't like that ! " 
he threatened, tactfully ignoring the violet-scented 
brilliantine which had been the latest purchase for his 
toilet-table. 

By some little kink of memory he was thinking now, 
as he strolled home, of the old man's reason for wearing 
new clothes, " for someone " ! 
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Two years ago his " smoking " — ^as Ramon still per- 
sisted in calling a dinner-jacket — ^had been very shiny at 
the seams indeed, at the elbows, linen a great expense, 
patent-leather shoes tinthought of: he had sat in his 
cheap seat at the Opera, and, before he had seen Sara, 
felt a second's annoyance because someone near to him 
had said that it had begun to rain heavily, and he had 
known his boots were not weather-tight, and he had the 
constant dread of taking cold and perhaps losing his 
voice, and thus a brief. Then he had seen Sara, and 
cvery-day things had faded quite away. 

There is nothing very a;na:ring in a man seeing a woman 
in some public place, and feeling an intense desire to know 
her. 

Great personal beauty will awaken interest anywhere ; 
does do: history is starred and scarred with the conse- 
quences of loves bom of a glance which, later, have 
wrecked adorer and adored. And, omitting the lure of 
loveliness, dealing only with the average human being, 
even so, scarcely a man or woman exists who has not for 
one moment in their lives longed to know a stranger whom 
he or she has seen, and between whom and themselves 
they feel for a moment, a certainty of sympathy, under- 
standing : the moment goes, usualness reasserts its sway. 

So with Julian : he had seen Sara, and to his fastidious 
eyes she epitomised perfection. Here were the clear 
lines of loveliness, poise of breeding, the evidence of 
luxury suborned to taste, which to his conception were 
the necessary constituents towards that beautiful com- 
pleteness he held as an ideal. He knew that had he been 
a rich man he would have certainly have said : 

*• That is the woman I should like for my wife." 

He did not say it to himself, because his sense of irony 
forbade him. 

He waited in the foyer later to watch Sara pass, and he 
heard her speak, and discovered her voice to be exactly 
the voice he would have wished as a fitting accompani- 
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ment to such beauty ; it was clear, rather careless, quite 
unself-conscious, and very charming. 

He learnt from Adrien that she was married : of course 
he had heard of Cotiron Desanges — ^all Paris had heard 
of him, and every other place in Europe, which was near 
a race-course. 

There was Jewish blood in his veins, Julian believed, 
and he supposed, as other men would have supposed,' 
that Sara had married him for a very obvious reason. 
Curiously, he did not hear of Cotiron's illness for a long 
while: when he did he felt a medley of feeling, chiefly 
sympathy for Sara. 

He waited to grow a little richer — then he went to see 
her. 

Now he had met her twice in one day. 

He could recall her every expression, the shades of 
amusement, wonder, pathos in her voice. He had had 
very little experience of women (despite his father's 
modem treatment of the theme !) and he had never loved 
any woman at all ; partly, he had no time to spare on such 
amusements, chiefly, he was fastidious physically, and 
more fastidious mentally; a mere lovely woman would 
have fatigued him beyond bearing : he would have cared 
more for a very clever woman who was grotesque. 

In one moment he had decided Sara was the woman he 
could love : he had come to do so almost unconsciously, 
because he had certainly not given much thought to her 
after the first month when he had seen her at the Opera, 
or during a week or so of unrest after meeting her by 
chance driving in the Bois. Then suddenly, he was not 
quite sure why, he had decided to know her. 

He found her younger than he had believed her to be, 
and not the mondaine he had expected from her dress, 
her air, that he would find her. 

It was not that she did not, quite obviously, belong 
to her own world ; it was rather that she gave an effect of 
being quite able to value that fact, and ignore its value. 
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when she chose ; and he was profoundly interested in her 
attitude towards her hubsand. 

He could not adequately imagine it, and all his thoughts 
connected with it were distasteful to him, a fact which 
his mordant humor accepted at its value. 

But to-night he felt very young and disturbed, and for 
once, his sure handling of his own life, became irritatingly 
complex to him. He did not know where the future 
might lead him, and he made no struggle to curb his 
eager excitement. 

He stood for a long while outside in the courtyard, 
below the block of flats where he lived. 

Qouds were racing across the soft sky : the night was 
palely luminous, he could see the squat tubs of ever- 
greens, the leaves shining a little, and the cracks between 
the old paving-stones. 

The air seemed to whisper of freedom as a breeze flut- 
tered gaily through it : lamps gleamed out in rooms high 
up. Solitary steps sounded in the street, and far away a 
tram clanked. 

A sense of nearness to all familiar things came to 
Julian, that sense which yet holds a hint of wistfulness, 
because, however much one longs for nearness, or 
achieves it, one is still pre-eminently alone. 

Above, a window opened, a hand placed a jar of nar- 
cissi on the sill, and instantly their perfume enveloped 
Julian. He gave a quick, little sigh, knew that the sense 
of wistfulness grew more poignant, turned, and went into 
the cool, dark hall, and so on to his home. 

His father was in the study: he looked up from his 
paper to greet Julian; the windows and the door were 
closed. 

Julian ran over his letters, jotted down a note or two 
on a pad laid ready. 

His father watched him, it would have been difiicult to 
give his expression any definite description. 

When Julian had finished, he looked up and said : 
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*' Shall we turn in, sir, if you are 'ready ?'* 

His father rose. 

"You do not care for anything to drink?*' 

" No, thanks." 

His father advanced into the direct light. He was 
good-looking in a very carven, silver and ivory style. His 
features were Julian's, or Julian's his rather — ^the same 
thin, high-bridged nose, strong chin and clean-cut lips, the 
same eyes, very clear and thick-lashed. 

Dominique Guise wore a monocle and was silver-grey, 
and Julian had no eye-glass and his hair was fair with that 
bright light upon it which an iron constitution gives, and 
very hard bi;ushing; these were the main differences 
between them. Both looked men of personality. Julian 
had the advantage of an inch in height, and his eyes were 
darker grey, ever)rthing in fact, as was natural, was a 
little more marked than it was in his father. 

The older man, making a faint gesture with the paper 
he still held, said now : 

** That was — er — sl fine summing up you gave to-day." 

" I had a devil of a close job there," Julian said 
frankly ; " it was touch and go." 

" Well it went — in your direction," his father said with 
a grim smile. 

" I am briefed for the Labon case," Julian volunteered. 
•* I heard just now. Labon wrote me a personal letter." 

His father was fidgeting with his monocle : he placed 
it comfortably at last. 

'* I suppose that is the affair of the year, hein ? " 

" Yes, I suppose so." 

*' And you are the youngest leader? " 

"That Labon has asked me himself " Julian 

began: he stopped abruptly, and taking out his case, lit 
a cigarette. 

His father touched his shoulder with a thin, parchment- 
coloured hand, which shook a very little. 

"Well, good night," he said in his impersonal voice. 
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and walked away to his own room, a dull spot of colour 
showing for a moment in his cheek-bones. 

Before his steps had ^ceased to echo Julian had for« 
gotten the Labon case : he had opened the window, and 
the scent of the narcissi came up to him like incense 
mingled with lilac. 

And he thought again of Sara. 
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CHAPTER III 

II y a des faussetis diguisies qui reprisentent si hien la vMii 
que ce serait mal juger que de ne s'y pas laisser tromper. 

La Rochefoucauld. 

Despite the lateness of the hour when she went to bed, 
Sara woke promptly for her early ride. " Love of horses 
had been a great bond between her and Coti : h€ had been 
very proud of her seat, and delighted to mount her well, 
and he had .never failed to ride beside her whenever he 
had been in Paris. 

Somehow, on this glittering morning when the streets 
resembled in their goldness those pavements we are 
assured we shall some day, if we are good, tread in per- 
petuity, she felt how hard it was that Coti, who had so 
gloried in the cleanliness and " spring '* of life, should be 
shut away from it all now through no fault of his own. 
The thought dashed her own gladness, which had been 
but the natural pleasure in feeling fit, in having a splendid 
horse to ride, and such a morning to ride 4t on. 

Coti should have been there, kind, ugly Coti, with his 
perfect hands and seat, his farmer's get-up and his ever- 
lasting black-rimmed eyeglass on its broad black ribbon. 

All his mannerisms came back and back so often to her 
now,'as mannerisms, which, after all, mark a person we 
love most clearly for us, will return when memory of 
their greater qualities eludes us. 

For the mannerisms are, after all, the outward and 
visible sign of the inward and happy quality we loved. 

Coti, to Sara, on this heavenly, fresh day rode beside 
her by reason of an eyeglass, a hat jammed down on his 
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stubbly, dark hair, the shine and glow of his riding«bootSy 
which he had been wpnt to worry over exactingly (he, the 
least exacting of mortals!) until they had become that 
tiger-brown" he so admired! 

Damn/' Sara said within her heart as that thought 
came to her — an unreasoning, fitter fury possessed her 
because never again would Coti rage and exhort, and then 
burst out laughing over the brilliancy of the colour of his 
boots! And just lately somehow, this sort of blighting 
realisation came to her so frequently, shutting out the 
sunshine, shadowing all the days to be. 

She turned her horse and cantered home to find Hack, 
to her astonishment, waiting in the first hall. 

Sara's thoughts flew to Coti. 

"His lordship isn't worse — ^he hasn't spoken " 

She made an instant movement towards the lift. 

"It isn't him at all. Miss Sara," Hack said almost 
aggressively, her expressive face grimacing. " It's my 
lady's arrived, if you please! Come by motor not ten 
minutes since — ^an* a pile of luggage, an' I don't know 
what all ! I were taken aback, I can tell you ! " 

"I'll go up," Sara said. "Where is her ladyship, 
Hack ? In the white suite ? " 

" No, Miss Sara ; I put her ladyship in the purple," 
Hack stated, staring before her. 

Sara felt her own lips quiver ; she turned hastily to the 
lift, and pressed the small switch. 

Her mother was watching a very French maid indeed 
unpack ; she raised a fair and perfumed cheek for Sara to 
kiss. 

" Can you give the homeless wanderer shelter, darling, 
for a little while?" 

Perfect frankness had been the salient characteristic 
in the interview between Sara and her mother before her 
marriage to Coti, so Sara said now in English : 

" Do send your perfect Gaiety-t)rpe maid away. Mother, 
and tell me really why, and all that has happened ? " 
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Oh ye of little faith ! " Lady Diana laughed amusedly. 

As if a mother, even my sort, doesn't yearn occasionally 
to see her only child, without having some base motive 
underlying the natural yearning ! *' 

Sara laughed, bent and kissed her, and then watched the 
" Gaiety-type " maid trip from the room on alarmingly 
high-'heeled shoes, which allowed a sufficient display of 
etremely, slender, silk-clad ankles, and then said: 

" Et maintenant ? '' 

Lady Diana flashed a slightly apprehensive glance at 
her ; she searched in a helpless, pretty way for her ciga- 
rette-case, an affair of plaited straw from the look of it, 
but bearing her name in diamonds scrawled over one 
corner, found it, discovered it to be empty, had to begin a 
new search for cigarettes, noticed Sara's put-held case at 
last, took a cigarette, lit it, propped herself up on a 
" Recamier ** sofa amidst a perfect foam of multi- 
coloured cushions and pillows, and then sighed 
beautifully. 

" That beastly money, as ever, darling," she said finally, 
blowing smoke-rings skilfully,, her big amber eyes up- 
turned, their lashes showing black against her skin, lips 
a little open ; on the whole a very alluring picture. 

"Yes, you are really beautiful. Mother," Sara said 
tranquilly. ** But do go on." 

" I can't. I've got to stop here to recoup," Lady Diana 
replied. " The truth is out. You know the worst." 

" Only the quite usual," Sara corrected rather bitterly. 

She rose and walked across to one of the windows. 

Coti had made her mother a handsome allowance upon 
{heir marriage, and had since twice paid her debts. After 
his illness she had given her mother large sums. She 
knew quite well she would have to do so again. 

With a little shrug of her shoulders she turned round : 
her own hunger awoke her to a shocked consciousness of 
her lack of hospitality. " How hungry you must be," she 
said contritely. '* I'll ring for dejeuner at once." 
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'• Oh, I did," Lady Diana said ; '* but they're rather 
slow, aren't they? I suppose it's having no man about 
the place now. Servants do slack off frightfully when 
there isn't, haven*t you noticed? I don't know why, be- 
cause we women don't make half the fuss men do. Adam 
and Eve reason, I suppose! By the way, how is poor, 
dear, old Coti ? Wonderful how he lasts — and may do, I 
suppose ? I'll go in and look at him presently." 

Flame-colour had arisen to Sara's face. 

" No, please. Mother, don't Besides, Coti isn't an 
exhibit, you know ! " 

" He might as well be, poor boy, for all the use he is to 
you, or anyone else," Lady Diana said reflectively. 

Sara looked at her ; she knew she had allowed herself to 
become angry for nothing — ^her mother was quite una- 
ware she had trespassed ; would always be. For her the 
only things or people which mattered were those which 
affected her own feelings or well-being. 

Coti did neither, since Sara had been given power by 
him, before his last stroke, to administer his income as 
she thought best. 

"Anyway," Lady Diana went on, in her attractive 
voice, faintly drawling, " anyway I've brought you some- 
one to amuse you! — Guess who motored me here? We 
met on the boat, providentially, I consider, and as I re- 
marked the momeijit I saw the limousine waiting at 
Boulogne — Charles Carton ! " 

She was watching Sara, a smile in her thickly lashed 
eyes. 

Sara merely echoed the name lightly. 

" Charles of all people ! How amusing! '* 

** I told him you'd think so," Lady Diana ran on auda- 
ciously. " Do you know he actually felt nervous about 
coming here ! I told him that was utter nonsense — ^you'd 
married and forgiven him, and he must behave sanely and 
come and call and not attitudinise like the reformed rake 
in * Everyman ' ! " 
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" And what did Charles say ? One can't quite picture 
him. Mother, despite your graphic words, as the shriven 
and sackclothed saint, but stifl ! " 

"Oh, he sent you a message, don't you know — ^the 
usual thing — and he's coming to call this afternoon." 

" On you or me ? " Sara enquired innocently. 

" On me, outwardly ; in reality on you — ^his former 
little love, who has become a fairy princess and lost noth- 
ing by the exchange (if Charles is the man I take him to 
be!), and in connection with this sort of exchange I'm 
convinced every man is alike ! " 

" Why is Charles here ? " Sara asked, studying the knob 
of her fiding-whip. 

"Some law business, I believe; his money is tied up 
here, y'know. He's French, of course, really, though one 
always forgets it because he's so very English ! Still, he 
is, and he's got to be here now for a time ; something con- 
nected with his father's will. He's taken on a flat from 
his sister, Cornelia, out Passey way." 

"Then he'll he here for the season?" 

" Oh, yes. Sara " 

"Yes?" 

The smile deepened in Lady Diana's eyes — ^her mouth 
curved rather deeply, she looked as though she were 
about to speak, to say something which evidently amused 
her, and about which she was nevertheless apprehensive ; 
the door opened. Hack entered, followed by a man with 
the dejeuner. 

Lady Diana regarded her sweetly. 

"Do think. Hack, Mr. Carton is here? He's coming 
to call on her ladyship this afternoon ! " 

Hack met the smile with a sardonic, yet in some in- 
describably skilful way, polite sniff — the sniff might have 
been an accident— or might not. 

" Him ? " she said, betraying most superficial interest, 
" that'll amuse Miss Sara ! " 

She added, almost running the two sentences together : 
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" I'm sorry to see you lookin' so worn, me lady/' and ' 
before Lady Diana could expostulate, had murmured a 
message to her mistress and shepherded her from the 
room. 

Silently, passionately, Hack was appealing — 

*• I wouldn't see him— I wouldn't see him '' 

She had known the agony of that affair, though Saitf 
had confided in no one. 

But Hack had heard the muffled broken misery of those 
nights, watched the gallant, wretched^ bravado of those 
da3rs. 

''If she took me aback, I reckon I took her aback about 
her looks!'' Hack communed fiercely within herself, 
reviewing the moment's pitched battle between Lady 
Diana and herself. 

Hack knew quite well the real reason for this surprise 
visit, and whilst she resented it, nevertheless accepted it 
as an inevitable thing, but the corollary to it, this reintro* 
duction into her beloved nursling's life of the man who 
had betrayed her trust and ruined her happiness, roused 
her to fierce anger. 

When she had dressed Sara, watched her run down to 
dejeuner, she went back to Lady Diana's room. 

Lady Diana delighted her by reopening the attack. 

"Hack, you old truth-teller, d'you reaUy think I've 
gone off?" 

Hack, aware of dealing with an underhand enemy, did 
not scruple to use, as it were, a soft-nosed bullet 

She considered her ladyship's face, viewing it carefully, 
slowly, discriminatingly. 

The survey over, she said judicially : 

•* Now don't you go and get upset, me lady; youll only 
do yourself more harm if you do. Nothin's so damagin^ 
to the lines of the face as worry, and I shouldn't go so far 
as to say you're agein' noticeable except w'en tired, and 
I'm sure that Qiannel crossin' 'ud take the complexion 
off of anyone ! You've done your Hair a new way too^ 
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haven't you, me lady ? Maybe that alters your face a bit, 
and it's fresh to-day too, and you motorin', that always 
gives a peaked sort of look to a body, I reckon. I'm sure 
you're wonderfully good-looking yet, me lady. Speakin' 
o' change, Mr. Carton'U find a rare change in Miss Sara, 
won't he? Youll have read about her bein' considered 
such a beauty, my lady? I said at once to myself, that'll 
please her ladyship— it'll sort of read to her like a para- 
graph written about herself years ago." 

A faint flush quivered and f ad^d on Lady Diana's face. 

She dismissed Hack pleasantly, then lay back amongst 
the soft pillows. 

Until that moment it had not occurred to her tiiat 
Charles Carton would find a great change in Sara. But 
it was true, there was a great change — she had become 
beautiful, and he would see it. ' 

She rose suddenly, and went across to the big, winged 
mirror and looked into it. 

" What a beast Hack was, what a beast! '' she thought, 
her slender hands pressed palm down on the table, her 
slight, tall figure (already, she feared, showing an un- 
graceful thinness) poised forward, her face as near the 
mirror as possible. The " winter-fear *' that lived in her 
heart stirred, struggled for freedom, obtained it 

All her life Lady Diana had loved one thing devotedly, 
been wholly faithful to it — ^her own beauty. 

The thought that it was waning was anguish to her, 
and now to that anguish was added the irritating know- 
ledge that she had been foolish to ask Charles Carton to 
this house. 

He had not pressed to come, her own perverse sense of 
exploitation had made her urge it. She had not actually 
meant to be cruel, she had merely hoped to be amused. 

And now there seemed a liklihood of Sara being 
amused — ^at her expense. 

Lady Diana gave a vicious, little exclamation, then rang 
for her maid until the big house pealed and shivered. 
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Hack, darning in her room, listened with pleasure. 

" I were right," she told herself triumphantly, '* I frit 
her!" 

She was further brightened by the entrance of Lisette 
of the high heels and silken stockings, and, as Hack 
termed them, '* catch-me-quick-eyes." 

" Get along, now do," Hack urged her briskly. 

"Yes — ^we're — ^we're?" Lisette entreated, translating 
Hack's English into French, "Je suis perdue — I am 

lorse " 

. " I dessay," Hack answered. " I shouldn't wonder if 
you were. Along there. Here, you come with me." 

She led Lisette to the right corridor, and knocked on 
Lady Diana's door. 

** If you please, me lady, your maid. She's got lost — 
not been accustomed to a big house, I expect." 

She thrust Lisette gently in, and as she stretched the 
silk stocking she had been darning carefully over her 
hand again, she heard Lady Diana burst forth: Hack 
knew no French, and Lady Diana was expressing herself 
in that language ; but Hack, if she was no linguist, knew 
the universal speech of the tongue's quick words ! 

" Oh, temper, temper ! " said Hack with tranquil 
pleasure, before returning to her own room. "An' looks, 
looks! I declare I'd rather have eyes that look like 
strangers, an' a mouth like a letter-box slit than have to 
worry over beauty ! " 



CHAPTER IV 

Why have you stolen my delight 
In all the golden shows of Spring 
When every cherry-tree is white 
And in the limes the thrushes sing . . • 

O, sweeter than all things thai blow . . • 
Why have you only left for me 
The broom, the cherry's crown of snow. 
And thrushes in the Itndenrtreef 

Frakos Brett Yoimc. 

To Qiarles Carton Sara had been, first of all, a rather 
lonely little kid, an out-of-place little kid, in the small, 
stuffy, scented house in Curzon Street, where men seemed 
to abound, and in which they laughed rather too loudly 
and were too much at home. 

Then Sara had become a rather fascinating little thing, 
and it had been amusing to take her innocuous excursions 
to the Zoo on Sundays, and the play for a matinee, and 
to buy her chocolates and gloves, and fluffy parasols. 

And after rather a long spell of the little-girl-fascina- 
tion stage, Charles had discovered that Sara was no 
longer such a little girl, and had taken upon himself the 
task of aiding growth. 

He became so skilled a teacher that Sara learnt his 
lesson more swiftly than he wished. 

He discovered then that she adored him, and was first 
touched by her shy worship, then affected by it, man of 
the world as he was, and connoisseur of women. 

These half-meant, half-evaded outbursts of affection 
from a man of forty for a girl of seventeen run an inev- 
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itable course so far as the man is concerned, if he neither 
wishes, nor means to marry. 

To this particular t)rpe of man his love affairs resemble 
rather the steps in a grand chain ; when his partner is a 
novice the hesitation step is taken first, then a halt for 
futile yet caressing warning regarding the intricacy of the 
remainder of the dance, then a slow glide into the surren- 
der oi surer movement, then abandon to the pace of the 
music, then a perceptible slackening, lastly the with- 
drawal, masterly and suave of the skilled partner, and — 
on with the dance elsewhere ! 

Charles Carton had been a finished instructor long 
before he had ever seen Sara : he, on the other hand, was 
her first partner at love's mystic carnival. 

He only hesitated to claim her for the dance because 
he was not quite sure if their steps would suit, and he 
detested clumsiness, since it spoilt his own enjoyment. 

But when he discovered her sense of rhythm to be 
impeccable (it was needless to say, an echo of his own) 
and that as a pupil Sara possessed brilliance, he exerted 
all his skill to teach her. 

He had a succes fou, greater than he had ever planned, 
and even rather embarrassing. 

He began to be chaffed at the clubs about "baby 
snatching " and it made him feel old and ridiculous. 

So he decided to " pale off," to avoid the little house in 
Curzon Street: to send gifts instead of letters to Sara, 
optimistically telling himself, she would be sure to under- 
stand. 

Sara's behaviour proved disappointing to an optimist; 
it did not fall into line at all with what should have been ; 
instead, it clung to the worn-out tenets of the past, and 
refused to adopt '* adaptability ** as a useful slogan. 

Charles simply kept away ; he kept away so well and so 
persistently, that at last, only at long last though, Sara 
went in search of him. 
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He was genuinely out, when she once called at his 
rooms, so she waited, and when Charles and a few friends 
entered, they found her thete : Charles had let himself in 
with his latchkey, unheard by his servant. 

Sara had seen only Charles, the lights were not on, 
and there was only the glare from the fire, so she had 
risen and said : 

" I couldn't stay away any longer — ^I wanted you so." 

Of course it had all been hushed up, no one " knew," 
and everyone talked, and the majority said it was exactly 
what one would expect from a girl who had Lansdale 
blood in her veins, and " like mother, like daughter," and 
so on and so forth. 

Lady Diana was furious; personally, financially, 
socially, and morally. 

She considered Sara had ruined her chances, depre- 
ciated her value, and brought an unpleasant and wholly 
unnecessary whirl of criticism and condemnation about 
her mother's beautiful head. 

So ^he made Sara's life a dull misery, and went on her 
own way contemptuously, 

Coti arrived a year or so later, as a guest of Lady 
Diana's, who had loved his father and detested his 
mother, and was fully aware of the extent of Coti's for- 
tune : she never even dreamed he would think of marry- 
ing Sara, and told him all about the Carton affair, in her 
own boudoir, with whisky and soda handy for Coti, and 
a background of soft light and flowers for herself. 

Coti met Sara at dinner and studied her. 

He liked her longness and slenderness, and the stub- 
bom defiance which made her, he felt convinced, so 
brusque to him. 

She reminded him somehow of a thoroughbred, who 
had had a splendid temper sppilt by bad stable treatment 

Coti viewed most events and people from the view of a 
horse lover, and rarely judged ungenerously in conse- 
quence. 
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He did not really want to marry anyone since the 
woman he adored had thrown him over, but he hated to 
see a thoroughbred being ruined for want of the right 
handling; so he proposed to Sara. 

He was sorry for her and he liked her, and he had 
quite decided that the boys should have her splendid, 
slender form, and the girls her faultless skin. 

There was very little nonsense about Coti, but a great 
fund of kindliness and human nature. 

He had seen Carton often, and neither liked nor dis- 
liked him, he was merely contemptuous of him. 

Carton, on his side, had not sufficient generosity to 
appreciate Coti, he would have liked to belittle him but 
that sort of thing is not done in this sort of case, and he 
was quite subtle enough to realise such limitations, and to 
abide by them, and to keep silence whenever Coti's name 
was mentioned. 

But he felt towards Coti a niggling sense of bruised 
irritation because Coti was going to take what I;, might 
have had, and had never wanted, but was nevertheless 
not keen for someone else to have. 

If Sara had been going to marry a poor man. Carton 
would have tried to help him in some way, and would 
have written Sara a very agreeable letter (agreeable for 
him to write, as well as for Sara to read) : as things were, 
even his wedding gift would be dwarfed by Coti's pres- 
ents, and things which Sara would buy herself, as an 
everyday occurrence, as Coti's wife. And then too, per- 
sonally Sara attained vahae, because of Coti, in other 
men's eyes, and that was galling too. 

She became beautiful undeniably, and later, after mar- 
riage, a personage. 

Carton had not however, grieved unduly when he had 
learnt of Coti's illness. 

Yet, as he entered Coti's house, and saw md knew its 
beauty, was led by Coti's servant into a room which, in 
its lovely surroundings, was rather awe-inspiring, he felt 
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Yet she wanted to show him how assured her life had 
become ; he did not matter, but he existed ! 

Later, Carton asked her about Coti, but he did so 
charmingly, and not as he had meant to ask. 

For during this brief visit a new attribute had been 
grafted into his old feeling for Sara ; it was not exactly 
respect, but it was a compound of respect and envy, and 
the two mingled, often breed a forced humility. 

Besides, Carton said to himself, Sara was indeed what 
he had heard she had become, a woman of great charm, 
and moreover, though now a woman forbidden, a woman 
all the same, who had once been in love with him, a fact a 
man never quite forgets, nor does he become impervious 
to a raised value, nor disgruntled because the value has 
been placed after his own appraisement — always provided 
that his retirement from the bidding had been deliberate, 
and in no sense obligatory ! 

There are singularly few of us who rejoice unre- 
strainedly in another's rejoicing, as we should, when we 
ourselves become acutely conscious, however little origin- 
ally we may have wished to participate in it, that we are 
well and truly left out, and have not been faintly missed ! 

So whilst Carton admired, and even enthused, he was 
never quite unaware of the fact that it would be rather 
attractive to be able to stir this splendid serenity of suc- 
cessful life. 

He became frankly pleasant with Sara, adopting, as 
unobtrusively as possible, J:he attitude of the old family 
friend. 

Robert, Coti's young nephew, whose guardian he was, 
an office performed now by Sara, came in breezily. 

Instantly Lady Diana, who had not met him before, 
cast a glance of coquetry at him ; the famous *' retriever " 
smile, as her friends called it, curved her lips; it was a 
smile, with gradations, " hoping, suggesting, demanding !" 
Robert received the benefit of it, complete, as it were, 
and was illumined 
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He was a little like Coti on a large scale. ' His 
features were bltint, a trifle Semitic; but he was a 
good*looking addition of a plain man, and ingenuously 
young. 

He saluted Lady Diana and Carton shyly, anci subsided 
beside Sara with a boyish grin at the tea-table. He was 
twenty, and would inherit much of Coti's wealth. 
An orphan, he ran in and out of the hotel whilst in 
Paris (he lived near in his tutor's house), and spent 
all his holidays at Desanges, which would one day be 
his. 

He talked blithely, eating little cakes very fast 
Sara and he had been close friends since their first 
meeting. 

** Seen the papers? " he asked, (" What topping maca- 
roons these are — ^you do have good cakes, Suzette ! ) . You 
haven't seen the papers ? You should. Full of the Luval 
case, no end of a buzz goin* on about it Aw'fly rum 
affair, but I bet Guise gets Luval off. It says in one paper 
he had the whole place howling, he spoke so jolly well! 
Crying, you know, I mean ! I met him just now — ^he was 
with Adrien and he was aw'fly nice, I thought, not a bit 
of side on him. Might have had, y'know — ^he'd come 
straight out of the Palais de Justice, and people were 
staring at him no end. I congratulated him, and he 
laughed. He looked aw'fly young too. Can't be much 
more than twenty-five, is he?" 

"You're talking of Julian Guise?" Carton broke in. 
" Clever chap. I used to know him." 

" How old is he, sir?" Robert persisted. 

*• Oh, twenty-eight or nine, I believe." 

"As old as that?" Robert exclaimed naively. 

" I'll creep home after that," Carton laughed. He held 
Sara's hand in his, and looked well at her. 

** May I come again ? " 

^' Of course." 

There was the same open smile : Carton resented it. 
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He asked Robert if he would care to call on him, and 
the boy assented. 

*' What a good-looking chap," he said when Carton had 
gone. 

Lady Diana, who had seen Charles's face last, said, 
laughing : 

" He used to be in love with Sara." 

Robert laughed too. 

" Not a bad judge either," said he with an absurd 
affectation of doggishness, staring at Sara. 

Then lighting a cigarette, he ran on : 

** Shall we go up now, Suzette ? " He slid a hand into 
the crook of Sara's arm as they mounted the stairs to 
Coti's suite. 

"I say, I asked Monsieur Guise to dine one night. 
Awful cheek, I s'pose; but I knew you wouldn't mind, 
and as I'm going in for the Law, when I'm through, it 
seemed rather a good wheeze." 

" I'm glad you like him so," Sara said. " I'll send him 
a note of invitation, shall I? Will Thursday do?" 

'* Yes, splendidly. Thanks aw'fly, Suzette. I say, no 
one 'ud think Lady Diana was your mother. She's a 
stunner, isn't she? I shall dine at home to-night." 

'* Oh, Robert," Sara .said, laughing in spite of herself ; 
then she added, '* Shall I ring up the Wickhams and see if 
Pamela can come ? " 

" No, don't bother," Robert answered energetically. 
" Such a fag, besides it will be rather fun, just a family 
party, and Pamela's a bit of a kid, don't you think?" 

" Of course there is a difference between forty-eight 
and eighteen," Sara agreed gravely. 

"You do rot a fellow," Robert grinned; but Sara 
noticed that as an echo of her mother's voice, speaking to 
her maid, floated up to them from below, his face grew 
intent. 

" Well all go out somewhere this evening," she said 
decisively. " There are several * at homes ' we could do. 
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but if you'd rather not you shall have a respite and we'll 
go to a theatre. Francois can ring up/* 

She had no intention of watching a " cat and mouse " 
tete-A-tete between Robert and her mother. 



1 



CHAPTER V 

/ will not let thee go. 

Have not the young flowers been content. 

Plucked ere their buds could blow. 

To seal our sacrament f 

I cannot let thee go. 

I will not let thee go. 
I hold thee by too many bands: 
Thou sayest farewell, and lol 
I have thee by the hands, 
And will not let thee go. 

Robert Bridges. 

" So I brought him along," Robert explained gaily, 
three evenings later, thrusting Guise a little forward with 
a slight, friendly push. *' He was strolling about killing 
time, he owned, and I was too, so I simply collared him. 
I knew you'd never mind us turning up early, Suzette ! " 

" I'm very glad," Sara said. 

" So am I," Guise echoed, smiling at her. 

" Monsieur Guise had an awful chap tacked on to him, 
Robert proceeded unabashed. " No end of a pot really, 
a Professor de something or the other; but, my hat, he 
was untidy ! Hair all over the place, wrapped round his 
his neck, tie under one ear, coat waving in the breeze, 
si? :s too large for him *^ 

" The professor isn't vain, you see, Robert," Sara inter- 
polated. 

'' Oh, bunkum ! " Robert protested. " That sort's the 
vainest! They simply think because they are who they 
are, they can go about looking any old way! Cheek, I 
call it, imposing your will on people just because you 
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happen to be a bit of a somebody, and it's far worse 
vanity, an3rway9 than that of an ordinary chap who likes 
his clothes to fit, and chooses decent ones, so as not to 
make a sketch of himself ! '' 

" Quite right, Bobby/' Lady Diana's voice said behind 
him. 

The boy flushed scarlet as he swung round, and greeted 
her rather breathlessly. 

She put up frail white hands and pulled his tie, straight 
already, if possibly straighten 

" You always look such a clean, band-box being," she 
murmured; her chestnut hair, perfumed, very soft, just 
touched his cheek for a second as he moved : he gulped a 
little, and she smiled. 

Guise was presented to her, and one of those inexplic- 
able silences fell, which makes each member of a small 
party feel so uncomfortable: Sara was convinced that 
Julian Guise did not like her mother; Lady Diana had 
conceived an instantaneous antipathy towards him, Rob- 
ert, vaguely aware his two idols were not of like metal, 
became moody; everyone was glad when the butler 
announced dinner. 

They dined at a small, round table set in the window 
embrasure, where, by Sara's orders, the blinds had not 
yet been drawn. 

Outside, the spring evening was trembling into night ; 
a faint lilac sky was strewn over with pale golden stars, 
like gorse petals drifting upon heather, and that luminous, 
last light which shines just before darkness falls, was 
over everything. 

Sitting there, facing the loveliness of the dying day, 
listening to Robert's quick, bojdsh voice. Guise's deeper 
tones, Sara forgot the earlier moments' discomfiture : she 
let herself be drawn into the camaraderie of small jests, 
she, like Robert, enjoyed the " top-hole " ices ! 

And after dinner, in the drawing-room which opened 
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on to the paved courtyard, the party divided up quite 
naturally. 

Sara and Julian walked over the low window-ledge, 
and stepped into the garden ; even now, darkness had not 
quite fallen, the daffodils still glowed, graceful shimmer- 
ing flower-ghosts, the deep blueness of the hyacinths was 
visible. 

" Heavenly things ! " Sara said, gazing down at them, 
their perfume challenging her praise. 

" They are like your eyes," Julian said ; ** the same 
colour." 

Again, he had said a deliberately direct thing; it jarred 
on Sara, instantly she drew back, vaguely distressed. 

" I know you dislike personal remarks," Julian re- 
marked, a little grimly. " Yet men must have said things 
like that to you a thousand times, and most beautiful 
women get used to praise ! " 

No, people haven't — don't," Sara said hurriedly. 
But it's only by saying personal things that it's possi- 
ble to get near to another person," Julian went on quietly, 
** become friends, I mean." 

" Is it ? " Sara returned, wondering with dim annoy- 
ance, why on earth this man should have the power to 
make her so tongue-tied, make her feel at a disadvantage, 
when most she would have chosen to control the situation 
lightly. 

She began deliberately to discuss Guise's work; the 
Luval trial. 

Guise answered her quite cordially, quite fully, but he 
escaped from the subject as soon as he had finished his 
carefully complete sentences. 

" Work — mine at any rate is chiefly a means to an end. 
I am not of those whose life is absorbed by their toil or 
satisfied by their success. I think it's because I have never 
had time to dream when I was a boy, that I want b^dly 
to do so now ! I am growing rich, I shall grow richer, 
then I shall give up work — ^and live." 
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He stopped for a moment, then said in the same quiet 
voice : 

** It was at an opera I saw you first, do you know, two 
years ago. I have never forgotten." 

Behind them. Carton's voice sounded ; Sara turned with 
a feeling which was not quite relief, and not untouched 
by chagrin, but she greeted Charles more warmly, for 
some obscure reason, than she really wanted to do. 

*' I've got my car — ^I want us all to go to the Palais show. 
Do come, Sara. Bobbie says he will drive Lady Diana, 
and you and Julian and I can go in the limousine." 

" Oh, but," Sara protested faintly, protesting from a 
sense of helplessness, of being rushed, of general uncer- 
tainty which had pervaded her suddenly. 
. *' Of course she'll go. Monsieur Carton," Robert 
laughed. '^ Cut along, Suzette, and fetch that fetching 
cloak ! " 

Ten minutes later, they were speeding towards the 
newest rage, a music-hall with a wonderful floor where 
you were danced for, or danced. 

Carton claimed Lady Diana at once, Robert, Sara; 
Guise leant against the back of the box they had taken, 
and looked on. 

When Robert brought Sara back, he simply said, ** My 
turn," and before she had acquiesced or refused, she 
found herself in his arms. 

"You had time to learn to dance, then?" she mur- 
mured rather perversely, smiling up at him. 

If Guise had answered her with entire truth, he would 
have said : " I learnt to dance in order to be able to hold 
you in my arms at the earliest possible opportunity I " 

The idea of telling her flashed through his brain, and 
was dismissed as swiftly ; but the sardonic smile caused 
by its suggestion lingered. 

" Why are you smiling? " Sara asked. 

'* Some day 111 tell you — I am sure." 

"If you are sure you can some day, why not now?" 
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" Because you would withdraw, or dart away just as a 
gorgeous butterfly does when it is startled I " 

"Your reason for that smile must be rather terri- 
fying!" 

"No, it's only unusual, I assure you." He looked 
down into her eyes, and insensibly his clasp grew closer. 

"This extraordinary being is in love with me," Sara 
told herself, and did not feel displeased : no woman does, 
in reality, whatever expostulation, discretion or self-re- 
spect may urge, however much the fact complicates life ! 

She felt herself secure, no anxiety tempered her inter- 
est, no emotion within herself made any faintest response. 

She had not lived for two years in the world where one 
amuses oneself, not only by bazaars or racing, without 
having known men admired her, wished to love her. 

She had known, but somehow that knowledge had 
glanced off her inner consciousness ; she had been so long 
in thrall to that first love, and then so overwhelmed by 
Coti's illness that, emotionally, she had scarcely been 
awake for the outer world at all. 

Charles Carton's re-entrance into her life had stirred 
her emotionally, without so far arousing emotion for him. 

But it is impossible to meet someone you have once 
adored, someone who has ruled your life for a time, with- 
out paying the fee your heart exacts, the fee claimed from 
it by that old passion. Charles had not stirred Sara, her 
own memories, her own sorrow, had stirred her, and 
every thrill of sentiment a woman feels leaves her a little 
more assailable, less aloof. 

If Carton had not come back, and her memories 
wounded her, Sara might never have guessed that Guise 
loved her. 

Even as it was, she laughed at her own conceit a 
moment later, dismissed the idea ; but the echo of it in her 
own mind made Julian appear rather more interesting 
than he had done hitherto ! 

They drove home as they had come, and in the car. 
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facing the two men, Sara was aware that the atmosphere 
was a little electric. 

Both waited to bid her good night, and it was not an 
easy farewell. 

Julian elected to walk when Sara had gone in, and 
Charles drove oflf alone. 

•* That young prig is in love with her/* he decided. So 
was he himself, and he made no effort to deny the fact. 

Sara obsessed his thoughts: this ne^ Sara in the 
altogether satisfactory setting, containing, as it did, 
wealth, position, and a most conveniently useless husband. 

The whole scheme of things might. Carton told him- 
self, have been created expressly for him! 

He could not quite, yet, make himself believe Sara 
loved him, but he was not a despondent adorer. 

It is difficult for a genuinely humble person, who has 
once been passionately loved, to believe that every atom 
of that affection is dead, and Charles suffered from no 
excjsss of humility, and the maxims by which he guided 
his affairs were those evolved from personal experience, 
and a vast and intuitive knowledge of women. 

The maxim applicable to Sara at the moment was: 
*• It is never too late to hope, nor too early to reconstruct !" 

Charles had every hope, and he recognised the value of 
sentimental memories, as well as the value of restraint 
and the exercise of a sort of bruised chivalry, which 
should allow its bruises to be seen ! 

Sara had the full benefit of all his decisions and dis- 
coveries during the next days, for he came constantly. 

She acknowledged his undoubted charm with a sense of 
fatigued amusement : it seemed so clever of him to have 
it stilly and still be able to make it apparent to herself ! 

Gabrielle declared herself enamoured of him lightly, 
gaily, and Adrien liked him too: everyone liked him: 
he was that sort of being. 

Moreover, he became suddenly interesting in the first 
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degree, for he developed, or was told just then by a 
specialist whom he consulted, that he had heart disease. 

" I am not surprised i " Lady Diana said with prompt 
amusement. 

But it seemed it was serious, and Charles's face took 
on, at moments, an expression of hard fineness, infinitely 
bec6ming, rather tragic. 

Sara disbelieved, but was at last convincd when Lucan 
said there was organic trouble. 

Charles came more and more to the house, claimed her 
time constantly; Robert now waited on Lady Diana, 
Robert, and a horde of her friends who had descended 
the moment they had heard of her arrival in Paris. 

Coti's big house became once more the meeting-place 
of gaiety he had liked to see it. 

By a lucky fraction of time merely, Julian found Sara 
alone one^ afternoon; the others had just left for some 
fete at Versailles, whither Sara had declared herself too 
tired to go, much less permit a companion for the empty 
hours, as Carton had pleaded. 

** I want to be alone,'* she had said, and then forgotten 
to inform the butler. 

It was a month since she had seen Guise, imagined he 
loved her, and at this new sight of him her vanity stung 
her; for she had thought of him occasionally since, but he 
had vanished and remained perdu, sans letter, message, 
any mention of himself. 

He sat down now beside her, looked at her, and gave a 
quick sigh. 

" I have been on circuit for a month," he said. " It has 
seemed an eternity." 

Sara, considering him, thoi^ght his face seemed thinner, 
but his grey eyes were brilliant, and as he smiled at her 
she thought how greatly the smile changed him, improved 
the rather strained hardness of his expression. He gave 
too a sense of quick nervous vitality, great vividness of 
life. 
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*' And you come back from eternity more famous than 
ever, of course ? " she asked. 

*' Why do women always think it pleases a man to talk 
to him of getting on— of his work? " Julian demanded. 

*• What will it please you to talk about ? *' she laughed. 

"Tell me what youVe been doing? IVe seen your 
name in the papers a great deal. YouVe been very gay, 
haven't you?** 

" My mother and my nephew ** Sara began : then 

she too laughed. " How absurd that sounds, doesn't it? 
Yes, we have been rather gay. I couldn't go out much 
before, you see; a relation of my husband's Madame 
Qarens, who had chaperoned me since my husband's ill- 
ness, had to go home for a time, but since my mother's 
arrival ** 

'• I see,'* Julian broke in absently. He added, ** Shall 
you ask me to your next aflFair ? I should love to come." 

•* Of course, I'll send you a card." 

** Thanks. And you ride each morning, don't you ? " 

••Yes. I love it." 

"May join you?" 

" Oh, if you ride. We are always a party now." 

" Then I may ? You see I've such a lot of time to make 
up. 

Her eyes interrogated him. 

•' This month I have been away," he explained imper- 
turbably. 

" But I shan't leave Paris now till the end of the season." 

Sara was conscious of studying him with a closer 
interest: he was an enigma to her, because ^he seemed at 
once so straightforward and so subtle: he always said 
quite direct things which yet had an excessively personal 
meaning, but he said them so quitely, he looked so utterly 
unmoved, that it was hard to believe he meant anything 
at all ! 

Yet, all the while, whilst he was with her, she was con- 
scious of a new quickn^ ;||l|]^^|l^^^a|gj.^ 
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Because of it silence became a thing to be avoided, a 
nervous thing from which she shied away. 

To-day she talked incessantly, and very trivially, and 
Julian merely listened : at last, when she paused, he said 
in his level voice : 

" Why are you afraid of me? " 

" I am not," Sara said with instant denial, in what poor 
Coti, in a burst, for him, of magnificently imaginative 
description, had once described as her 'Mittle haughty 



voice." 



** Then why do you trouble to be so nervous ? You see, 
I really have a right to ask, because I want you so much 
to like me, and I cannot believe any form of fear is the 
first step towards liking ! " 

" Do you know," Sara said, *' you make me feel 
stupidly self-conscious ; it is that you call nervousness !" 

*' Do you mean you feel shy — of me ? " 

Sara gave a little laugh of exasperated amusement, 
which did not sound as nonchalant as she hoped it would. 

•* Dear Monsieur Guise, what is it really that you want 
me to say— to be? '* 

*• None of the things you would be likely to be in that 
frame of mind, at this moment," he retorted promptly, 
his infectious smile flashing out. ** I seem to have made 
the wrong impression," he added. " Tell me, what can 
I do to atone ? " 

Before Sara could answer, a footman came in. Fran- 
cois was waiting outside to speak to her, the little dog, 
it seemed, had hurt himself. 

" Oh, bring him in, Francois," Sara called. She turned 
to Julian. 

"Do you understand an)rthing about dogs?" 

" Of course I do," he said almost indignantly, as if 
ignorance on such a matter would have been a shameful 
thing* 

Franqois carried in William, who was whimpering 
softly. 
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'* It is his leg, miladi/' Francois said anxiously, '' he 
jumped, the poor little one, and then fell over and 
screamed pitifully." 

Julian was feeling the fragile limb, one hand over 
William's piteous eyes. 

William's small teeth showed, he snapped uncontroll- 
ably. 

•* It's all right, old chap — it's all right," Julian told him. 

'•Here, give him to me," he ordered, " and get a roll of 
lint, and some strips of thin wood, will you ? " 

He sat down with William in his arms and went on 
talking to him, as man to man, his fingers still pressing 
back the bone into place. 

** Damn bad luck, old chap," he said to William, who 



swore in answer. 

u 



He's getting better if he can swear," Sara said, tears 
in her voice, kneeling beside Julian. " When he had dis- 
temper, I remember how we used to long to hear that 
fierce growl, and when at last it came, because one of us 
had tweaked his ear or something, such a feeble imitation, 
but still a curse, we were so glad ! " 

** He'll swear all right for the next week or so, poor 
little chap!" 

He went on talking to William, who "talked back," 
until Francois came. 

Sara looked away and put her two hands over her ears, 
whilst the leg was being set, but when it was over, Julian 
carried William across to her, still now, his amber eyes 
shut, each good paw limp and pitiful. 

But a faint, faint growl was audible as William was 
carried back. 

Thank you so much," she said to Julian. 
You still shake," he said, and put an arm about her. 
They stood so for one moment, and then the door opened. 
Carton came in. 

" Hullo ! " he said to Julian, " you! '' 

" I ! " Julian replied drily. 



4t 
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" I came back to fetch something/' Carton went on, 
addressing Sara, " and I'm wondering if you'll give me 
some tea before I move off again." 

Carton had forgotten Guise in his month's absorption 
in the pursuit of Sara, but the second's glimpse he had 
had when he had entered the room, had aroused all his 
old suspicions. 

He began to dislike the tall, self-possessed young man 
who was being so talked about, and who had the advan- 
tage over himself of at least ten years — ^to dislike and 
to study him. 

He spoke of him to Lady Diana who was maliciously 
amused at once. 

"The green monster attacking you in your old age. 
Carton," she asked. " What a revenge for Sara, if she 
only knew ! My dear, the Guise man is toqttS about her, 
Adrien de Cleve says, and its fairly patent even to a 
short-sighted person, I should think! But what does it 
matter? Sara isn't that sort, and he's his career to think 
of, and lawyers have to be so careful. Guise simply 
couldn't afford to have a public aflfair, it would ruin him. 
Really it comes to this, that lawyers have to be more cir- 
cumspect than clergymen ! There's scarcely a saint who 
doesn't like to know the elect have made a slip, and will 
condone it because it adds to their own sense of proper 
value ; we know that no sinner alive would engage a coun- 
sel to defend him who had been talked about ! Specially 
in Julian's line of business, why, he derives his greatest 
help from the smugness of the jury, an adroit appeal 
from a straight man to men even straighter — ^if possible ! ! 
Oh no, my dear, be calm, prune the desires born of your 
too late attachment. All will be well, Guise is handi- 
capped, and Sara anyway, unattainable for both of you." 

Carton laughed with her, and if his vanity smarted, he 
also felt relieved : he had not studied the aspect of Julian's 
devotion in opposition to his career. 

He chose to talk quite openly to Sara of Julian's 
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** flair " for her, as he called it, and a softness which he 
thought he saw drawn in her eyes as he talked, lit his 
smouldering jealousy to a quick flame. 

They were together for a moment, the others werfe 
playing bridge, two tables had dined with Sara, and she 
and Charles were waiting to cut in, as a guest had failed. 

Guise was of the party, he seemed to be always of it 
somehow, either by suggestion or invitation — Robert's, 
who had conceived a boy's splendid admiration for him, 
or Adrien's, whose great friend he was» or by his own 
request, or simply because things just *' happened so." 

When Charles had spoken of him, Sara's eyes had 
naturally rested on him; she was not in love with him, 
she was in love with no man, but the veiled urging of 
Charles's passion for her, the felt, if not acknowledged 
insistance of Julian's, had awakened a tempestuous rest* 
lessness in her own heart. 

And all around her people seemed to be living swiftly, 
life was vivid, the early summer was gleaming in sun- 
shine by day, in starshine by night, intoxicating, beautiful, 
alluring. It too seemed to assail her heart. 

She was living in gaiety, living now as she had not 
lived since Coti's illness had begun, and all her being 
glowed and responded to the laughter, the brightness, the 
careless happiness around her. Robert was so young, 
and clean, and light-hearted, and Adrien and Gabrielle, 
and if her mother was of a different genre, she, too, knew 
the art of living, and possessed fascination, and was so 
good to look upon ! And Charles Carton was of the set 
as well with his romantic whimsicality, his eagerness to 
enjoy, his charm of personality; each one brought some- 
thing as a gift to the happy passage of the days, and Sara 
was conscious that these gifts all induced a swifter pace 
of pleasure, a more breathless zest for it within herself. 

Suddenly, she felt released from the shadowy doubts, 
the presage of the future : after all she had a right to live, 
Lucan had urged her to. 
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'* You dream ? " Charles's voice murmured behind her ; 
he put a hand on her arm and drew her into the garden, 
that harbour of sweet perfumes and cool stillness guarded 
by the stars. 

He was standing close to her, his voice came rough, 
a little unsteady. 

'* Suzette — ^look here — I must know — ^you aren't in love 
with Guise, are you ? " 

Sara turned to answer, stung to quick anger by his 
speech ; but as she turned, in that instant, his arms closed 
round her, she felt his kisses on her mouth, the first 
lover's kisses which had touched her lips, since he had 
kissed her last 

"I've been going through hell— fearing, doubting, 
believing," his voice rushed on, low, passionate, appealing, 
between the desperate kisses. " Oh, my God, Suzette, to 
hold you at last again, have you at last ! No, don't strug- 
gle, don't protest, don't pretend you want to make that 
fatuous statement about being married 1 Married! a 
marriage which is no marriage, a life which is ho life ! I 
don't ask you for anything save just the right to love you. 
I know I forfeited every hope of heaven when I hurt you. 
But, in spite of all I've done, the hate you've felt for me, 
I was the first, Suzette, I was the first ! And you can't 
forget that — you haven't forgotten! Do you remember 
my kissing you, that first, real kiss of all, on the stairs, 
that night when I had brought you back from the theatre ? 
It was dark, and I only came with you into the hall, and 
was going straight back in the car, when you stumbled 
and I went to help you. D'you remember, you leant 
back like this — ^and your head lay against my shoulder. 
And we kissed, we kissed like this " 

His lips possessed again all the old mystic magic, 
Suzette knew again, for one moment, that radiant pierc- 
ing sweetness, dimly, as from afar off, she heard that 
low voice shaken, breathless, tenderly triumphant. 

" Do you remember that other kiss— now — the, kiss 
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which seemed as if it could not end, or as if when it 
ended, we two could never be our own again — as if we 
must belong? I could feel your heart leap beneath my 
hand, and you pressed it harder down with both your 
hands, and said to me, do you remember: ^ It wants to 
reach you, to reach your heart, where it belongs I * You 
were so cool when first I kissed you, a little white rose 
asleep under the stars, but when I left you, you were a 
burning rose with a heart of flame, beneath the golden 
dawn of our happiness. Oh, Suzette, Suzette, I was a 
fool, blind, base, a thousand times unworthy of you, as I 
am now ; but how could I ever let you go ? I must have 
been mad. Only you seemed so young, and I so old, 
and all the world was against us. But we had our hours, 
and you have not forgotten them — ^you can't have 
done" 

Forgotten ! 

Even at this moment, when her brain, her very self 
seemed a tempest of chaotic emotion, that word struck 
piognantly at Sara's heart. 

How she had prayed to forget, fought to forget, and 
how bitterly she had learnt at long last that there is no 
f orgetf ulness for any lover who has once loved madly. 

Who forgets that first kiss, that shy, half-dreaded, 
half-yeamed-f or touch of the lover's hand ? What roses 
ever drenched the air with perfume half so sweet as those 
beside which our lover kissed us in the darkness when 
we loved first? 

Loved first, loved last, since one memory will possess 
the heart right at the very end, the last memory of the 
first kiss that thrilled and ached, and taught us love. 

"You must not," Sara whispered breathlessly, but 
Charles's lips closed her own, his kisses denied her 
speech, strove to deny her power of thought ; dimly, s]he 
realised that Charles, the memory, had become a living 
lover once again, that the past had slid into the present. 

All the weeks, it had been stealing back to her, a sweet 
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lure from which she had tried to flee, which she had 
denied, upbraided ; it had won at last 

" I know this is not love," she told herself desperately* 
"I know it is only a traitor self, that self which is so 
vividly alive which is betraying me: I despise Charles 
myself, I shall hate myself later for having submitted to 
his kisses " 

Eyen while she fought, Charles's power swept away 
the will to fight; it was so heavenly sweet to be alive 
again, to feel again that magic tide of love race through 
her veins, to lose all sense of the world just for one 
breathless space — it was only pleasure of the senses, but 
it was release from self-questioning, just for a little^ 
release from weariness of life. 

Yet she could not say to Charles she loved him; she 
knew she did not, she knew these kisses, these words of 
adoration were but the offering of the hour, an offering 
she had taken because her heart had been so restless, and 
the night so beautiful ! 

She walked back to the big salon, and at the door 
Julian met her, and for one second she had the impression 
that his eyes blazed at her, then she heard his voice, 
pleasantly low, attractive, as usual : 

" D'you know we've been waiting for ten minutes for 
you to look at your cards !" 

" I would wait a hundred to look at you as you look 
now," Adrien said, and his wife groaned audibly, and 
explained, in answer to his anxious enquiry, that she had 
suffered an acute pain. 

'* Neuralgia? " he whispered. 

Sara cut in; behind her she could hear Carton 
making his excuses, and her mother's low laugh of 
amusement. 

That laugh seemed to her like a lightning flash into a 
dark place in which she saw that hour with Charles as 
something cheap, and weak, and infinitely worthless. 
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''Why did I, why did I?" she asked herself with 
passionate condemnation. 

And because Julian was so frankly kind, so unobstru- 
sively helpful, he seemed to take on a new value ; the idea 
of refuge became associated with his personality in Sara's 
wretched mind. 

She bade Charles *' good night " composedly, kissed her 
mother, was free at last to go to her own room. 

She waited alone in the salon for a few moments, then 
crossed with noiseless steps into the garden, and stood 
where she had stood with Charles. 

About her, above her, there was stillness, peace in- 
expressible, and the scent of flowers. 

What had the magic be^n, mad, and yet for the moment 
sweet, which after all the years of pain and hurt con- 
tempt, had swept her, in one swift instant, from her safe 
refuge of self-possession, into a lightning blaze of 
passion ? 

It had been only that; only kisses which had recalled — 
and recalling, had awoke their old radiant charm, kisses 
and words said years befor e 

Oh ! the insidious, terrible power of memory, wakened 
by caresses ! 

Why was she so made, she asked bitterly, that this 
thing should be possible? Was one never allowed to 
forget utterly, outgrow, go really free? 

Were other people as weak ? 

The lilacs rustled silkenly in the night breeze, her own 
heart only answered her. 

" You never forget — and you can only go on. You do 
not replace ; you add, that is all. For no love after the 
first love can be the same ; it may be better, higher, nobler, 
but it lacks one thing, it is no longer an awakening; there 
is but one dawn in the world of the heart, though there 
may be a hundred golden noons ! *' 

She waited a little longer in the darkness, then went 
in ; on the square landing above the double staircase she 
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paused, her own rooms lay to the right; her husband's on 
the further side. 

After a moment she walked towards his suite. His 
door was open as usual, and in his room she could see the 
night-nurse sitting beside a small log-iire ; a shaded lamp 
was placed at an angle for reading, and she was absorbed 
in her book, and did not look up as Sara entered. 

William lifted his head, his paw was still bandaged. 
For one second Sara thought of Julian and his kindness, 
then she looked at her husband and the blood raced over 
her face in an exquisite tide of colour. 

She knelt down suddenly and laid her head against the 
heavy, motionless hand. 

" Oh, Coti, Coti,'* she whispered passionately. 



CHAPTER VI 

Les autres jours sont d^jd kut, 
Les autres jours ont peur aussi, 
Les autres jours ne viendront pas, 
Les autres jours mourront aussu . . . 

Maeteruuck. 

The summer tempest which gathers may shed its violence 
in little, re-form, keep off for a time, but it will break at 
last. 

To Sara there came a presage of that restrained and 
mesmeric storm, as the dancing June weeks went by, and 
the slow excitement which was bred in her by that know- 
ledge added to her beauty, gave it a suggestion of sleep- 
ing flame which might glow out at any moment, gave 
keener charm to her wit, urged her swiftly forward from 
that forced pose of aloofness which had become hers since 
Coti's illness, into that far more alluring one of a woman 
moving brilliantly in a brilliant world. She grew up in 
that gay, subtle summer, shot through with a myriad 
emotions for herself and the men who came in daily con- 
tact with her, and, as her mentality quickened, she rea- 
lised the practically limitless capabilities of her own 
position, the power it gave her. 

To herself, she explained the singing in her blood as 
happiness of life, but she avoided Charles, or else included 
him amongst a party of which Julian was nearly always 
one. 

There are times in a woman's life when the need of the 
moment influences her even to cruelty; Sara thought 
nothing of Julian's outlook, what he might, or might not 
feel towards her, as she exploited his presence, talked 
with him, gave him freely of her friendship. 
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To her he was a safe barricade not only against 
Charles, but also, though this she did not own, against 
herself. 

His continual presence, the knowledge her own heart 
had given her, which she had accepted, but had not ana- 
lysed had told her that he cared for her, and in his caring, 
even whilst apparently denying it, even whilst ignoring 
it to her soul, she found ease from her own restlessness. 

Long years after, looking back at that summer, the 
moods which were hers through it, she found them still 
inscrutable. It was as though she were swimming in a 
golden sea whose tides she knew to be treacherous, and 
knowing chose to believe her own skill would give her 
safety,, as dare-devil swimmers, not sound sportsmen, de- 
light in defying strength they are aware is greater than 
their own. 

She covenanted with her self not to remain alone with 
Charles and did not do so, but there is a certain heady 
charm about love made in a crowd which, if it is not as 
satisfying as love unresisted, is probably more disturbing. 

That element of electric disturbance began to permeate 
the small party. Carton's jealousy of Julian was obvious ; 
Julian, whatever he felt, concealed it, but his concealment 
conveyed no effect of tepid acceptance of a meagre role ; 
Lady Diana, amusing herself with her own friends, never- 
theless was intrigued, she revelled in the tense atmos- 
phere, the silken threat of an impending crash. 

Looking on, deftly insinuating, commiserating, the 
pulse and glow of the hour cast a reflection of warmth 
over the chilling ashes of her own temperament. 

She had anticipated amusement when she had reintro- 
duced Charles, she had not hoped or imagined it possible 
that his advent would cause her so much excitement 

She watched, her beautiful eyes half-veiled by their 
heavy lids, the jealousy grow between Charles and Julian, 
and marvelled at Sara's superb affectation of ignorance, 
as she conceived it to be. 
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So sure was she that Sar^ was indeed her own daugh« 
ter, that she spoke to her quite openly of a rumour she 
liad heard that Julian was refusing big cases through his 
desire to be with her. 

" But has he refused to take the Vervier brief/' Sara 
asked, "and if so, why?** 

Lady Diana laughed. 

They were together in. Sara's boudoir, a small room 
panelled in white wood, with a bookshelf running entirely 
round the walls, and an open "English fireplace, Sara 
was running over an invitation list, a cigarette in her 
hand, her head a little bent ; she looked up now and met 
her mother's glance of amusement. 

*• Why ? " she repeated, a faint crease between her long, 
narrow eyebrows. 

'' I suppose he hasn't time or inclination : both have 
been rather obviously at your service for some time past, 
haven't they ? " 

It was nearly the end of June then, and Sara's cam- 
paign of self -protection had begun weeks earlier. 

"Of course — ^he has been here " she began indeci- 
sively. 

Lady Diana shrugged her shoulders. 

" Well, why don't you ask him if it's true ? " 

"Who's to be put to the test about what?" Carton 
asked laughingly, entering on her words. 

He took Sara's hand, and his eyes met hers as he bent 
his head ; provocatively, with that glance by ,which a man 
can caress, his glance went lower and rested on her lips, 
quite deliberately, as he went on talking;' Sara's eyes 
wavered, she felt her lips trembling; years before in the 
olden days he had been wont to kiss her, " unseen *' kisses 
like that, and now as then, they had power to raise sweet 
tumult in her heart. 

He turned away as the faint rose-colour stained her 
throat, and took a cigarette from the lapis lazuli box and 
lit it. 
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" What a gorgeous day ! " he said. " Suzette, come for 
a day, out to the forest?" 

"Why don't you?" Lady Diana asked with malicious 
amusement. 

**If you like then/' Sara agreed. •*I*11 go and get 
ready. Do you want us to take lunch, or get it there ? '* 

** Oh, well take it, and be truly rural. Darby and Joan. 
No, I mean Daphnis and Qiloe, don't I? Anyway I 
mean you and I will have a happy time ! " 

He was still lit with the same blithe gaiety when they 
sped away out towards Versailles. But when they were 
clear of the serried blocks ol flats, and only isolated hum- 
ble little houses could gaze at them, he became silent 

The car flew on, smoothly, almost noiselessly, and Sara, 
on the defensive now that the gay inconsequence of talk 
had ceased, became conscious, as he had meant she should, 
of Charles's nearness, that nearness which can mean so 
infinitely much, can exalt and torment at once. 

Charles spoke. 

"Happy?" he asked in a curious voice, low, rather 
smothered. 

" Quite," Sara answered swiftly. 

"You still know me?" 

Their glances met, his amusedly challenging, but with 
a flicker of cruelty in it, hers as impersonal as she could 
make it. . 

" I mean it's so long since we've been together — alone," 
Charles explained. 

He laid his hand with sudden violence on her knee 

" It is two months, d'you hear — ^two months." 

" Is it? " Sara asked almost stupidly, her eyes on that 
tanned, shut hand. " Is it ? " 

" Yes," Charles answered, and stopped the car and took 
her wholly in his arms. 

Incoherently, vaguely, as he kissed her and kissed her 
Sara felt herself wondering if this sensation of almost 
wild vitality she felt were happiness. 
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Charles did not appeal to her as a lover, it was rather 
as if he were a warden who released her from the goal of 
loneliness of heart; that was all. Queer, self-accusing 
thoughts hooded her mind. " You are basely weak — ^you 
are faithless — ^you are cheap ** 

And Charles went on kissing her eyelids. ** Like white 
velvet pansy-petals/' he murmured, her ruiBed shining 
hair, from which he had taken her hat ; she could feel his 
kisses on the little parting at the side : he seemed to be 
glorifying in the fact she was just there, he made love 
deliberately, as if fully aware of his charming powers, 
desirous to exploit them, to compel her to admit his 
fascination because of them. 

And yet, in the end, they drew apart rather slackly. 

" Why do you want to belong to yourself ? " Charles 
asked her, his eyes narrowing as he looked at her. 
*' Why? I do you no harm. What's the use of posing to 
me? I know you never loved Desanges, and I, so far, 
have made no attack upon his claim. Yet, one night you 
return my kisses, you are maddeningly adorable, and then 
for two months — ^two months, by God — ^you choose to 
ignore me, only, when at the end of this, I kiss you again, 
to yield again, but this time without allure. What are you 
to fall in and out of love like this? For you seem to for- 
get I know there is the hidden fire ? You may think it is 
forgotten in years, but it is not, I assure you." 

He took her hand, crushing it up in his own cruelly. 

** S'uzette, you have kept me on the rack, what is it going 
to be between us? Whs^t do you mean to do with me? " 

She turned to him, striving to free her hand: he 
released it suddenly. 

Reaction seemed to fall upon her as she opened the 
white fingers with the scarlet bar across them of Charles's 
grip. 

She said restlessly. 

** It is so heavenly to-day, can't we just enjoy? I can't 
explain what you want to know, I have no explanation 
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for myself. A mood I suppose. That is all I can think 
of, and somehow, I don't know why, I cannot share this 
present one of yours. I know I did kiss you that night, I 
know what you say is true, there was a flame in my heart 
which longed to mingle with the flame in yours. But I 
despised myself too. Later on, when you were all gone, I 
felt so ashamed I wished that I had died before I'd kissed 
you again, let you come back even ever so little as a lover 
into my life. For you weren't worth while, Charles, and I 
knew it so intensely! And this love-making of ours, 
rather disturbing, rather exciting, a thing just of kisses, a 
sensuous thing, honestly — it seems to me so like two peo- 
ple doing the fun of the fair to escape tedium ! I loiew 
you'd wince at my inartistic frankness, and I'm so sorry 
to hurt your love of beautiful words, but that expresses 
what I mean. It isn't as if a great emotion possessed 
either of us ; it doesn't And I ktiow you from the past, 
and I owe a debt of honour to my own present, to my 
husband, which all the plausible arguments (oh, I think 
them too !) about a life destitute of love, and a very young 
life, after all, because I'm not even twenty-five yet, will 
not wipe out. I don't know what will become of my life, 
all the empty years there are bound to be in it, but I do at 
least feel this — ^that only for a passion beyond all telling, 
a need so great it became undeniable, could I ignore my 
responsibilities, and defame my husband's name. And 
even then I believe I'd pray I might resist. I daresay you 
feel you could laugh, and perhaps you've a right to scoff 
at such sentiment from me, but at least my pretence and 
the outside slackness, the slackness which made me let you 
kiss me, is just outside. Loneliness for love makes me so 
hideously weak. I did long so to be loved, and you at any 
rate I knew, and I thought about the past, the time we 
used to kiss when it was heavenly sweet and not wrong at 
all, and I thought you wanted to marry me just as I 
thought I wanted to marry you. I'm deadly sentimental, 
Charles, I suppose, and therein lies a great danger for 
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me, and the secret, I suppose too, really of our kisses that 
May night." 

Her voice died away, Charles cast a sidelong glance at 
her from his dark eyes, and his teeth closed on his under- 
lip. 

He had understood entirely, he was too introspective 
himself, had loved too many women, not to understand, 
but one thing only had struck sharply at his conscience : 
that, despite everjrthing, Sara was really indifferent to 
him, it had been merely the chrysalis of affection he had 
unfolded, her self lay hidden deep within it, still un- 
touched by him. 

And, as it would have done with most men, it whetted 
his desire and anger. 

But he made no effort to return to that mood of an 
hour earlier ; instead, he swung himself over the side and 
restarted the engine. He had stopped it so suddenly, that 
for once his sixth motorist's sense had been at fault, he 
had left it in gear. 

It sarted now, and as Qiarles called to Sara she tried 
to obey him, but inadvertently, in her lack of knowledge, 
pressed down the accelerator instead of .the brake, and 
though she did manage to move the gear lever, moved it 
to a higher speed. 

The car shot forward, and Charles ran beside it, ma- 
noeuvring for a spring. 

He would have righted the car, had not a cart creaked 
lazily round the comer on its wrong side. As it was, he 
managed, by a swift wrench, to get the car nearly clear, 
but the left wing was smashed over the tyre, and the 
engine stopped. 

The carter ran up, scratched his head, examined his 
patient, bewildered horse, uttered a few unintelligible 
remarks, and stared. 

" Oh, get on, go ^" Charles muttered, his wrist had 

been sprained, and the pain was affecting his heart. He 
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turned rather a grey face to Sara^ still motioning clumsily 
to the man to lead his wagon away. 

When he had gone, and the road was theirs again, white 
and sun-filled and empty, Charles leant back, the pain was 
lessening, his heart was beating normally again, but he 
had the complete amorist's flair for an effective chance. 

Sara had been frightened, her own fingers still 
trembled as she bound up the injured wrist; she asked a 
little breathlessly : 

"Do you feel better?" 

" I'm all right," Charles said, smiling at her with an 
obvious effort, ** don't worry, Suzette-»-on your own 
showing, I'm not worth it ! " 

At once Sara felt guilty; she had a sense of having 
treated him badly, and quick compunction made her 
seem tenderer than she felt 

Again Charles's eyes narrowed as he studied her ; if she 
had lost interest in him, his interest in her had multiplied 
a thousandfold ; he was, at last, in love. 

And he had, to the full, that belief which is part and 
parcel of the nature of a vain and fascinating man who 
all his life has won his way with women, the belief that 
a woman's love, if once it has been, never quite dies, arid 
cart always be revived. 

He believed Sara to 'be sincere when she spoke, but 
only then ; he in no wise accepted her words as expressing 
a fact, an immutable fact. 

He let her fuss over him now, as all women do fuss 
over a man when he is hurt, from sheer maternal 
tenderness. 

He even, after persuasion, agreed to her suggestion 
that she should walk to a house visible round the bend 
and telephone from there for a car to be sent out to them, 
so that the picnic might continue, and Charles's own car 
be towed back. 

Once round the bend, it seemed to Sara as if freedom 
became hers; the little red house, like mellow fruit col- 
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cured by the sunshine, dozed in the noontide, half a mile 
away, the road was quite enq>ty, and its sides were 
fringed with dusty grass in which poppies sparkled ; there 
seemed to be a visible deep-blue hush over everything, 
the very summer haze was like a quietude. 

** Oh, this is better than any fierceness of passion, just 
to be alive in this golden peace/' Sara told herself with a 
big sigh. 

All these simple, lovely things which made life glad 
were only the things worth while. 

Love, passion, became suddenly to her mind hot and 
cramping things, devoid of happy gaiety and freshness, 
devoid entirely of freedom. 

Why could she not feel always thus, why should life 
grow so intolerably irksome sometimes, so narrow, and 
so dull? 

Why should love rank so largely? There were other 
interests, life was so wide, seen on a day like this with the 
sun aglitter on the jewel-like flowers, and all the blueness 
iridescent. 

She thought too how good it must be to be quite poor, 
quite simple, forced to work for one's living and be con- 
tent with the day's toil, to come home well-tired and rest, 
aware the labour was over, and that it had been well done. 

Her own life seemed so inconclusive, a life made up of 
mental study, of depressing introspection, a knowledge of 
too much knowledge — the modern woman's fate ! 

She reached the little, mellow house, before which a 
garden stretched, neat, packed with flowers, quite ador- 
able in its scent and blaze of colour despite its rigid beds 
and little useless paths edged with tiny, oblong, yellow 
bricks. 

" Oh yes, there was a telephone, Madame could cer- 
tainly ring up." 

The housewife watched her with that unenvious open 
admiration which is so inoffensive, blatant though it may 
be. 
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She stood by the door, just looking at Sara, listening 
to her conversation on the telephone. 

She found Sara a lovely lady in her soft, white frock, 
white shoes with the big gleaming buckles, white stockings 
so thin the blue-veined feet showed through them; a 
scent of violet and sandalwood filled the close little room 
where the telephone was. 

Sara walked back very slowly; she had the odd idea 
that her return meant a return to imprisonment ; here, on 
the highway where the only sound was the rustling of the 
grass, the only other living things the grasshoppers click- 
ing energetically, as if to make belief they worked, she 
was free ; back with Charles freedom would be at an end. 

Only during these last hours, when life had been mov- 
ing so swiftly, emotionally, did she seem to have grasped 
the splendidness of freedom, and because she had had her 
vision of it, it had altered her conception of love, made 
Qiarles's offering seem paltry, her own response even 
more ineffectual that it actually had been. 

What an intensity of love would be needed for one to 
give oneself up to it wholly, she thought, long to lose 
oneself in another's soul; what sacrifices could one not 
make if such a love were ever offered ! 

Charles's voice hailed her, rather sulkily: 

"I say, you have been an age. This heat is pretty 
awful, don't you think? What sort of people are they at 
that house? Would they let us rest there, d'you 
suppose?" 

" We could go back and ask," Sara suggested. ** She 
seemed a very kindly, decent woman. Whilst you rested 
perhaps she could send up someone for the lunch basket 
and we could lunch in the garden or somewhere. There 
were trees there, at the back." 

So they walked together down the white road this time, 
and to Sara, too, it seemed rather hot now. 

With a big chair under a tree, a bottle of wine beside 
him, Charles's gallantry revived. 
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*' Sorry for me, in spite of not loving me, Suzette?*' 
he asked, his dark eyes on her face, ** Or don't you even 
careii Tmhurt?" 

" I'm very sorry," Sara assured him, 

** You wouldn't like to hold my hand to convince me ? " 

^' Oh, Charles, don't be so like a Sunday afternoon 
when Jean takes out Marie ! " v 

He laughed at her, his handsome face rather devilish. 

"Ah I I can remember when you lived for Sunday 
afternoons, Suzette, when you actually quoted a song 
about the day of your heart's desire being the one that 
• comes ' between a Saturday and Monday ! " 

" The sins of my youth ! " Sara smiled. 

" Their sweetnesses." 

He lifted her hand suddenly and kissed her wrist, hold- 
ing her palm pressed against his face so that she could 
feel the brush of his eyelashes, the pulse in his temple. 

** D'yoti remember," he asked with sudden passion, 
" the day I wound your hair round my throat? That day 
in the summer we went on the river, and you wore it in 
that long plait, it was so softly cool and I so hot. D'you 
remember ? " 

" You won't let me forget, mon ami I " 

*• No, I won't, and dashed good policy too, I believe." 
His eyes were sparkling, his face was eager, ardent. 

** You came to-day, after all, you see, after all the reso- 
lutions and the holding off ! I had a victory then, at any 
rate ! You did come ! 

" Don't make me regret having come, then, please. Be- 
cause it is so lovely here, and so simply happy. Charles, 
I know behind all you've been saying, there has been a 
question, a rather conquering one, one very difficult to 
answer. Why did I come to-day? I can't exactly ex- 
plain, and yet in the explanation lies the truth which 
makes clear our — our sentimental relationship. I think I 
came because, partly through you, there has come back to 
me a recrudescence of the passion for life — No, please 
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don't try and make it a personal thing — don't attack my 
shy beliefs and try to shatter them with romantic 
weapons- — ** 

But Qiarles was already kneeling on the grassi at her 
side, deaf to her pleading, alive only to the fact that if 
an}rthing toucheil Sara's heart, it must, it should be his 
own need. 

Watching her sitting there, set against a background of 
silver, and gold, and blueness, for the meadow was wild 
with daisies and buttercups, she had seemed so like that 
Sara of five years before, so absurdly young, somehow, 
and meet to be adored in lover-like ways ; there was about 
her the allure of untouchedness, sitting there in the dap- 
pled sunshine, and he (he hugged the fact to himself) 
knew that beneath that gay, enchanting coolness fire could 
leap. He laid his arms upon the arms of the low wicker 
chair in which she was sitting, prisoning her in, but not 
touching her. 

Their faces, Sara's a little white now, palely shadowed 
beneath the purple eyes, Charles's white too, beneath its 
dark colouring, were close to one another; desperately 
Sara looked into Charles's eyes, which gleamed between 
their lids. 

Then suddenly he put his head down against her breast, 
with that old grace which had once had power to quicken 
all her heart. 

Even now it touched her, and yet Charles seemed un- 
real, herself as imaginary. 

Even now, gazing down at the curve of that shining, 
dark head, those strong, slender hands gripping the frail 
woodwork so fiercely that the knuckles showed through 
ivory-white, an extraordinary feeling of not feeling, and 
yet of tenderness possessed her ; there was in it none of 
the wistful longing to live again which had made her yield 
to Charles's kisses, kiss him again as on that passionate 
May night; but instead a sad desire for happiness and 
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the realisation that it could not be found in their two 
hearts again. 

Charles lif t^ his head, his eyes implored her ; his face 
in its clear adoration looked years younger, finer, more 
spiritual. 

" Sara," he whispered, " Beautiful — ^my Love ** 

And in answer, Sara said faintly, pitifully: 

" Oh, if I loved you " 

Isdation had come upon her suddenly, she had known 
in that instant that she did not — never would again« 

She put her hands down on Charles's hands. 

•* Let us go back," she said, with diflSculty. 

He rose with her, his face a white mask, his eyes blazing 
blackly, and as she stood apart from him, suddenly he 
caught her hard against him, pressing her dose ever 
closer. 

*' You think I can't reach you, warm you with my fire ? 
You defy me after having given way I You mock me with 
hideous little platitudes, and by God, I tell you now, tell 
you again and again, I love you ! You can keep up this 
pose, women do this sort of thing, and feel more virtuous 
for it, but I tell you, I will have you ! " 

He put her head back, and leant his own face so near 
that he seemed to speak almost on her lips, so near his 
were to hers. 

** Beautiful — ^Adored, one little hour, one only — 
Suzette — Suzette." 

Sara knew herself dreadfully, ignominiously near to 
tears, tears for the love she could not feel, tears, too, for 
Charles's suffering, for no one can meet with genuine 
love, even if it be but love of the hour, without a stirring 
at the heart. 

And she knew that now, if he had never done so before, 
Charles loved her. 

She looked beyond his intense, passionate face to the 
singing sweetness of the day, all blossom and gold peace- 
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fulness; she listened to the little, kindly country noises, 
and felt the goodness of fair, natural things. 

Oh, why under heaven, had passion ever come into the 
world to tear the lives and souls of those who felt it ? 

Suddenly the tears came, she broke into a passion of 
weeping^ in Charles's arms. 

" It's all spoilt," she whispered brokenly, ** all gone — 
and I can't help it." 

He tried to comfort, set her in the chair again, knelt 
again beside her, kissing her now with kisses which never 
felt as kisses, but mer^ evidences of comfort. 

At last, when she was a little calmer, Sara said : 

" I want to go away just for a little, and be alone, I'll 
come back soon." 

Charles let her go, he watched her vanish behind the 
trees ; his heart gave a sick leap, half of fear, half resent- 
ment, as she passed without turning. 

He would not admit defeat, he had conquered once — 
nearly — ^he would conquer again; he must, he had to, 
Sara was like a fever in his veins. 

She could so easily free herself from Coti; no one 
would blame her, her own world marvelled at her faithful 
sense of duty now. 

Once free, they would be married instantly. 

He was beginning to be afraid, faintly, least he might 
lose her. 

That thought was to haunt him. 

" I can't," he muttered, his breath came quick and 
hard, " I won't" 



CHAPTER VII 

Others may find another love as fair; 
Upon her threshold I have laid my head. 
The dust shall cover me, still lying there. 
When from my body life and love have fled. 

Divan of Hafiz. 

Without realising where she was wandering, Sara fotind 
herself in the white high-road again. But its peace, that 
benison its dusty, humble hedgerows, its unruffled silence 
had conveyed to her, was gone. 

She walked on, the scarlet of the poppies hurting her 
eyes, reflecting again as brilliant emerald discs against 
the grey velvet of the road. 

Charles would leave now, not come again, the unrest 
was finished, the reckless sense of gaiety, which springs 
from a half-awake excitement, would cease, the spur to 
life grow rusty. Charles would leave, and her heart sink 
back into quiescence. 

Already the fleeting glamour his ardour had aroused 
had lost its power, she felt she need not even despise her- 
self any more for the momentary response it had 
awakened in it; he had ceased, somehow, to matter, 
ceased that morning, by reason of his forced claim, and 
inexplicably, and yet quite surely, because of the still, 
clear beauty of that morning. 

She felt free, a little ashamed, a little miserable still, 
but free. 

There came the warning hoot of a car, a voice calling 
her, then Julian Guise was beside her, his eyes on her 
face, his hand cool, and yet trembling, clasping her own. 
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when suddenly words left him, he stammered, became 
silent, under the handicap of the self-consciousness his 
fear had bred in him. 

Only sheer youth could have helped him to go on, drag 
out all the weary yet aspiring worship in his heart, tell of 
that sacrificed work, the angry torrent of his father's 
reproaches, the cutting commentary of the older men at 
the Bar. 

He had felt for one instant that he could pour out 
everything; then Sara's amusement at himself, as he 
imagined it, had checked him utterly. Laboriously, be 
strove to regain self-possession, normal speech. 

Sara broke the miserable silence : 

"I did not — ^I was not amused by your — ^your out- 
pouring. I cannot explain — ^but you must believe that, 
for it is true." 

"You want to save me pain," Julian answered, his 
voice shaking with contemptuous derision, " but you can- 
not I knew, before I ever spoke, I have always known, 
that you did not care. Only, couldn't you have given 
me one kind word instead of that cruel smile? Don't 
you even think my love worth a little kindness?" 

He bent his head, studying her face intently, search- 
ingly. 

"Don't you ever feel lonely?" he half whispered. 
•* Lonely for love— even if you cannot give it back? But 
just lonely for someone to love you, someone you can 
trust? You can trust me. Let me love you still, Sara.'* 

Tears came to Sara's eyes. 

" But it's all wrong," she said wildly, " as you say — 
my mother was saying, I have spoilt your work. Noth- 
ing can come of such love " 

" That's not true," he broke in strongly, " love can be 
service always. Mine should be that — shall. I ask only 
your friendship, the right to see you as a friend. I will 
try never to speak of my love till you give me leave. I 
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swear that Sara, look at me once, say you give me 
friendship/* 

She lifted her eyes and saw his face. 

There was a look on it, not of wild adoration, or eager 
desire, not even of anxious love, but a look of yision, and 
it moved her strangely, more powerfully than any pas- 
sionate demand or caress. 

It was as if she dreamt, for one waking moment, of a 
love she had never known, but in this look in this man's 
eyes, knew might have existed for her once. 

? I ought not to let you,*' she said uncertainly, ** I know 
it, and you should know it too ! But if you wish it — ^then 
—then stay " 

The mystic look went from her face, he caught her 
hand, opened it and kissed the palm; she felt his lips 
burning and trembling as they touched her. 



CHAPTER VIII 

To some women the final cry: " Le jeu est fait, mesdamest " is 
the signal for the first move in their game! 

Maxim Gorki. 

The drive home was not an easy aflFair, Carton had met 
Julian with an amazed and almost hostile greeting : 

•*' What — ^you of all people — ^why on earth ? " 

" I happened to have my car ready," Julian answered, 
as curtly. 

Carton glanced at him often as he drove, himself lean- 
ing back, his injured wrist stuffed into a bad sling he had 
twisted up, refusing to let Sara help him. 

He felt certain that Julian had told Sara he loved her, 
and that certainty, coming after her avowal to him in the 
morning, her practical dismissal of him, made a slow 
seethe of jealousy and anger gather in his brain. 

Deliberately, he sat as close to her as he could, making 
her, he told himself savagely, "pay" a little for the 
defeat she had imposed on him, a defeat which had 
increased her desirableness in his eyes a thousandfold. 

And he hated Julian Guise suddenly for the years he 
owed him, that sure air of fitness and strength, and his 
growing fame. His own age, his dilettante life were 
facts against him he felt, and this belief strengthened 
his growing sense of injury, made him more implacable. 

He would not go, as he knew Sara trusted him to do ; 
he would stay on, play out the game to whatever " last " 
Fate drove it. 

Paris enveloped them suddenly, its stir and hint of 
hidden excitement tuning in with the mood of the men; 
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there had been a shower, the pavements were darkly 
tinted, the smell of dust, acrid yet not unpleasant, and of 
wet earth came to them in quick gusts as the car swept on 
through the lamp-starred shadows of the stealing night. 

Sara felt a deep relief when at last the house was 
reached. 

Lady Diana was just entering, she came back and spoke 
to the men. 

Later, as she and Sara walked upstairs together, she 
said, glancing smoothly at Sara : 

" I should buy a pair of heat-proof gloves, if I were 
you, for use when playing with fire, y'know! Or you 
might get a couple of pair, or even lay in a stock, since it 
seems to have become your chief amusement ! " 

" You are very withering," Sara said, trying to speak 
lightly. , 

" I am never that, my dear, only worldly wise, that is 
all. One hears things, y'know, and if one has eyes, sees 
them top ! " 

Sara had half-turned towards her own room, but she 
followed her mother and entered behind her. 

"'Mother, exactly, what do you mean?" 

Lady Diana was letting her maid untie her veil, she 
answered in English: 

"Exactly this: people are talking of Julian's neglect 
of his work, his constant presence here, and that of 
Charles Carton. Oh, I know it is quite all right, I am 
here, you yourself are all that is most circumspect and 
virtuous, but still," she shrugged her beautiful shoulders 
under their lace sleeves, and tucked up a tendril of chest- 
nut hair attentively, " still, you know, Sara, one's world 
talks." 

" That sort of odious gossip ! " Sara said quickly. 

Lady Diana shrugged again. 

" Merely the usual sort, I think ! What are you going 
to do?" 

" Nothing, of course." 
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She turned to go from th^ room. 

" Anyway, Charles Carton is leaving soon — for good." 

Lady Diana execrated her maid in fluent French, then 
she said carelessly : 

" Did you say Charles was leaving?" 

" Yes." 

Sare had reached the door, she said, before closing it : 

'He told me so this morning." 

Miladi will not rouge to-night?" Lisette asked half 
^ an hour later. 

Lady Diana shook her head, she looked long at herself 
in the glass, a lovely colour seemed to smoulder in her 
soft cheeks, deep, alluring, the colour of as deep an excite- 
ment in her heart. 

She went down into her sitting-room and rang up 
Charles Carton. 

" Sara says you are leaving Paris, she believes ! " 

Charles's voice, faintly amused, asked : 

"Why?" 

" That's what I want to know 1 When you had prom- 
ised to stay on and motor me to Rome in August ! " 

" Sara is wrong. Of course I am staying on." 

"Sure?" 

" Certain, beautiful lady ! " 

" And you'll be here for dinner to-night ! " 

"In half an hour." 

" Be good till then ! " 

She hung up the receiver with a smile; she did not 
mean to lose Charles; she knew quite well he fancied 
himself in love, as he chose to believe, but that proved 
nothing ! 

He was forty-three, she forty-eight; he and Sara did 
not match, and if they had done, it would all have been 
quite useless, and only have made another scandal ; a new 
one this time in a sense, but far worse really than the old. 

Besides, Charles was so blithely faithless, always had 
been, always would be, and even if he could and did 
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marry Sara, it was extremely unlikely he would remain 
true to her, and Sara took such things so tragically, 
whereas . • • 

On the whole, " whereas " seemed to sum up the situa- 
tion very nicely, and the fact that, as Lady Diana knew, 
Sara had been anxious for Charles to go, did not, in Lady 
Diana's eyes, aflfect the matter one way or the other. 

Chacun pour soi, was her motto, and she believed in 
living up to it 

Besides, Sara had so very much of everything now, 
and such an easy time with it all — ^no jealous, bothering 
husband, no haunting fear, no worries about bills, unlim- 
ited money — 

Whereas — again and again, in favour of poor Lady 
Diana who had really nothing save what she could wrest 
from — anyone who appealed enough 1 
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CHAPTER IX 

Raisonner Id oi^ il faut sentir est U propre des dmes sans portSe. 

Balzac. 

Julian drove on to his chambers after he had dropped 
Charles and Sara. 

He entered with his key, and his clerk had no time to 
speak privately with him first, so that he walked directly 
in on his father and Anatole Colin. 

At once he knew there was hostility in that little, dark- 
panelled room. 

He laid down his otp and drew off his thick driving 
gloves. 

Anatole Colin, the big solicitor, said, in his full voice, 
which always sounded slightly contemptuous (a fact his 
domineering nature considered an asset) : 

"Hope you have had a good time?" 

'* Quite, thanks," Julian returned. 

He went into his tiny dressing-room, a mere cupboard 
in the wall, where his cigar cabinet stood, and came back 
with a tray which he offered first to Colin, then to his 
father. 

Both men declined to smoke, Julian chose a cigar, lit 
it, and waited. 

Colin, after a quick glance, pursed his big lips, then 
heaved himself laboriously out of the leather chair. 

" I came about the Vervier case," he said, " you cannot 
change dates ? " 

" It is not a question of changing dates," Julian replied 

quickly, " simplement " he made a little gesture with 

his hands, " I cannot accept the brief." 
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Colin laughed sardonically. 

** You mean you will not, hein ? " 

" I cannot" 

*• It*s all one to you then that our case may fall down, 
that dc Voiles will beat us ? " 

•' There are other men quite as good as I," Julian said 
temperately. 

" Quite shortly — ^you won't help us ? " 

*' I'm afraid I can't," and he tfiought for one moment 
of Sara's request to him, a week before, to go with her 
on that day to the races, and his own eager promise. 

Colin had taken a cigar after all; now he thrust it 
across from one side of his mouth to the other by a 
movement of his tongue, an ugly, undignified perform- 
ance, which made his heavy face appear gross. 

'* We know what that means," he said sneeringly, " you 
are going of course to ■ " 

'* Stop," Julian said. 

Colin was silent for a moment, then he made an in- 
describable little noise, and burst out : 

"As if everyone did not know! But, my dear boy, 
we've all been young once, we all understand, only there's 
a time to pull up, y'know, and you seem to be missing it ! 
A mistake that, for which you may pay all your life. 
Go on your own way, by all means, but do it normally, 
for God's sake ! Don't chuck up your career for a love 
aflfair, however lovely the lady is ! It isn't done, my dear 
boy, it isn't done. (Dr only fools and poets do it ! " 

He let out a hoarse laugh, his good humor restored by' 
his own wisdom. 

'•You've lost a couple o'years now, in these few 
months ! You haven't, what I'd call, held a case together, 
as you used to do, since you got Luval off in the spring. 
It's all very well, y'know, Julian, but no man, even if he's 
the top of the tree can go on refusing work, slacking. 
The good firms won't stand for it, you can take my word 
for it; no man, I don't care who he is, or what his reputa- 
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tion, is irreplaceable. Take that to heart and brood on it 
for your work's sake, and brood deeper still on this last 
tit-bit of knowledge ; if no man's irreplaceable, then God 
knows, no woman is ! " 

He was silent after that, surveying Julian urbanely 
from his great height, his cigar glowing between his 
strong teeth, one thumb thrust into a waistcoat pocket. 

As Julian did not reply, he made a last effort 

"Now then, you still won't? Absolutely? My dear 
boy?'* 

" No," Julian said. 

He saw Colin out, after the great man had bade his 
father an effusive farewell, then went back to the dark 
little room. 

" I have only a paper or two to run through, then we 
can drive home. I have the car," he said. 

Old Guise nodded: 

" I merely await your pleasure." 

They walked down the stairs, side by side, ten minutes 
later. 

" There is a storm coming up, I think, Julian said, 
with a faint smile, as he took the driving-seat 

" I trust it will not prevent you breaking any appoint- 
ment you have made for this evening," his father returned 
in a voice of uncontrollable bitterness. 

Julian's face set 
I am not going out to-night," he said brifly» 
The case upon which you were engaged this morn- 
ing, and which you left so abruptly this afternoon, went 
against your client," his father stated acidly. 

" I read the summing-up in the evening paper." 

** Is it permitted to one to ask if the reason for your 
absence was of such urgency, that you felt justified in 
throwing over the unfortunate people whose case you had 
undertaken to conduct?" 

Julian made no reply, but his hands tightened on the 
steering-wheel. 
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He foresaw the coming struggle, which he had not 
really hoped to avoid by that small propitiatory remark 
about a storm, and foresaw it with no animosity towards 
his father, but with a cold determination to guard himself, 
that inner, sacred self which loved, and scarcely to itself, 
even now, formulated its reason for worship. 

Julian was not of those who enjoy self-revelation or 
pursue its study^; had he been, Sara would not have been 
his first love, nor his devotion to her so deadly earnest, so 
unutterably sincere. 

No woman, save Sara, had attracted him even remotely, 
and for some inscrutable reason, Sara had done so over- 
whelmingly. 

For her, about her, he felt all the idealism, the white- 
hot passion which has least of sensuality and most of 
youth in it, and which then he had had no time, no chance 
to feel : his heart had awakened to a late blossoming, and 
would bear, as happens so often in such cases, but the 
one perfect flower. 

This simile would never have occurred to- Julian ; he 
dealt with love, despite its fanatic possession of him, as 
a thing of everyday life; he had had no experience of the 
lovely happiness of love, therefore he was unable to im- 
agine it. When, in isolated, in infrequent moments, in- 
fluenced by something he had heard, read, he thought of 
Sara as a being to be possessed, held close, kissed, a 
woman who would lie in his arms, and whose lips would 
wear that mystic little smile of love, he felt as if a flame 
rose within his soul and leapt upwards until thought be- 
came consumed by it. 

Had his youth been the youth of the ordinary young 
man, he could never have brought such worship to lay 
at the feet of any woman in his older years, and in the 
fact that he did bring it existed great danger to himself. 

He realised the truth of all Colin had said, he even 
appreciated the fact that, in some measure, the anger he 
was aware his father felt towards him, was just, as any 
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force directed against what seems heedless waste must be 
right; but, nevertheless, he knew that if his father's dis- 
appointment were voiced in a certain way, in words he 
believed it might be, that it would mean the end of their 
life together. 

He could not explain to himself this fury of necessity 
to be near Sara, to look at her, the peace it gave him ; he 
only knew he must give way to it. 

This obsession had fallen upon him from the dear sky 
of success, and yet, with that contradictory strength of 
the strong, which will act against itself knowingly, as 
powerfully as for itself, he had willingly absorbed its 
influence. 

He did not "take '* love as other men did, and he was 
dimly aware of this as he listened to others, read of 
others' passions, but he was by nature, despite his great 
gift of oratory, of those who express their inmost feel- 
ing with difficulty: words, just words, had come to be 
such common change with him that he, instinctively, 
drew back from discussing, from translating into actual 
set terms, even to himself, the one sacred thing in his 
own life. 

But he never heard mention of Sara, read her name, 
without a quickening at his heart. Boy's love, youth's 
headlong idealism, headlong worship, and the unswerving, 
tenacious passion of later life — a life which had never 
" given " till that hour — ^went to the making of a danger- 
ous adoration. 

That day had marked a step in it, a forward step, and 
after the tense, frantic excitement of the hour, his own 
wild self -betrayal, Julian felt an utter inertia of spirit. 

He longed to sit alone and remember, he desired ar- 
dently to be at peace, and he knew that strife was 
awaiting him. 

He never shirked unpleasant facts, they never grew 
more agreeable by being ignored for a time, so to-night, 
when he had driven his father home, put up the car, and 
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dressed, he deliberately sought the quarrel he knew to be 
imminent. 

He fotmd his father in his own room, and for a 
moment, the two faces, so alike, yet so unlike when one 
studied the eyes of each, looked steadily at each other. 

At last Julian said : 

** Must we have this argument? It will avail neither 
of us anything." 

Dominique Guise gave a short laugh, which had no 
mirth in it. 

** You do not admit then that one human being has 
any right, should he see another walking unknowingly, 
s^s he believes, to the edge of a precipice, to warn him 
of his danger?" 

He waited, then receiving no reply, broke into the 
harangue of his time and outlook ; his voice, metallic at 
first, struggling rather pitifully for control, his fingers 
fumbling with the ribbon of his monocle, unable in his 
agitation to grip it, and adjust it. 

Julian listened, staring out of the window at the sullen 
sky, cut now by a livid .orange bar across the west ; his 
father's voice affected him, his words not all ; he scarcely 
resented them, taunting though some were, ill-advised 
though all were. 

At last the voice, which seemed suddenly to express 
only resentful anger, age, fearful of being beggared, 
ceased. 

Julian turned round and faced his father. 

" You do not understand," he said levelly. " I know 
you cannot. Perhaps I myself understand very little of 
this amazing thing. I know it has happened, and I know 
it possesses me. I could not even tell you surely whether 
I am happy or unhappy. I only know I must go on. 
You have mentioned the name of the Comtesse Desanges, 
and only to you would I mention it in return, in such a 
discussion. i 

" What you say is true, she is married and I love her. 



CHAPTER X 

Whether I live or whether I die. 
Whatever the worlds I see, 
I shall come to you by and by. 
And you will come to me. 

Mary Coleridge. 

A GREAT many things sear you, tear you, make you 
suffer wildly in this life if you love; no anguish need 
be counted in comparison with that a lover suffers 
through jealousy. 

There are no depths so deep as those in which the soul 
can sink through jealousy, no meanness mean enough to 
think, no disloyalty base enough to satisfy. 

It has been said that real love knows no jealousy: 
if that be so then real love is seldom met with on this 
earth, and those rare beings who feel it should rank 
amongst the angels. 

Human nature, since the world began, has striven for 
one thing in all things — ^supremacy; and, in love, supre- 
macy implies possession. 

There is no lover worthy the name who would not fight 
to protect his own, whether that possession were in real 
fact the woman of his adoration, or merely the love he 
bears to her. 

The thought of the beloved cannot be so passionately 
wonderful as the actual presence, but there are many 
times when it must be a man's dearest possession. 

Attack that conception, soil it, defame it, and whatso- 
ever anger may be aroused, if that injury has contained a 
deliberate accusation, jealousy will spring to life as well: 
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actual possession is not necessary to raise that despairing 
and cruel anguish. 

Perhaps indeed, an unrealised love, a love which can- 
not, for some reason, be accepted, suffers a refinement 
of torture in the defamation of its beliefs, keener than 
that felt by a lover who is beloved ; he at least has im- 
mortal memories, whilst the other has only his adoration, 
his immaculate conception to fill his life. 

Be that as it may, his father's outburst against Sara 
had aroused in Julian a tempest of desperate emotion. 

He had felt for Carton before, that quick, unreasoning 
jealousy a man feels towards another man who is much 
with the woman he loves, but it had been, he had often 
felt, a little ashamedly, a baseless jealousy, and now — 
de Qeves' name echoed in his mind, Colin's, and at the 
thought of Colin's commentary on such a fact, the blood 
pounded in his ears. 

Colin to have talked this over — ^Julian could imagine 
his leer, his thick lips giving out each word deliciously. 

But it was a lie. 

He stopped suddenly in his pacing, the words had been 
spoken aloi^d, he had spoken them, the realisation steadied 
him a little. 

It was a lie though. 

He walked on, and jealousy thrust before him Carton's 
dark, handsome face, with its amber-brown eyes, and fine 
eyebrows pencilled almost like a woman's, its thin-lipped 
mouth which, when he smiled, showed such perfect teeth. 

It was a lie. 

Of course Sara had known Carton for years, he was 
her mother's friend, years older than herself, he must be 
at least forty-three or four. 

Beautiful women were always talked abotit maliciously, 
and in Sara's case, her loneliness made her more vulner- 
able to attack. 

He knew he must think clearly, and not be rushed into 
a senseless confusion. 
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He gave a dreary little laugh at his advice to himself, 
then a quick exclamation as, in his unseeing haste, he 
grazed his hand against a stone wall. 

He looked up; unconsciously his steps had led him to 
the Desanges' hotel, and the tall gates loomed before him, 
showing through their delicate tracery of iron, oblongs 
of light, the reflection on the courtyard from the open 
windows. 

In his box, close at hand, the old porter dozed. 

Julian opened the little side gate and walked to the 
door. 

The butler, who had seen him so often in the last 
months, said, as if in greeting : 

" Madame la Comtesse is in the white drawing-room, 
M'sieu," and led the way with a gesture of invitation. 

Still in that semi-stupor of mental exhaustion, and real 
physical weariness, a result of his violent thoughts, his 
frightful anger, Julian followed him, saw a blaze of soft 
light, heard his own name murmured, and walked across 
the smooth, shining floor to greet Sara, his eyes fixed 
on Charles Carton, who was Lady Diana's partner for 
bridge. 

As if Carton felt his gaze, he spoke to him instantly, 
before anyone else did so. 

" Hullo, Guise 1 Come to forget the temper of your 
client in cheery converse, what ? " 

There was the thin, dark face, the smile which showed 
the teeth, the outline of the sleek head. 

Julian swallov/ed with, difliculty, then he said in his 
usual voice : 

•' So your wrist is better. Carton? " 

" Bit stiflF, that's all." 

Carton turned back to his hand, and Julian looked at 
Sara. 

And instantly, in fierce denial, his heart said to him: 
" It is not true — ^it is not." 

And the childish assumption that that which looks so 
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good must be good, thrust itself into his brain, dulling it, 
soothing its fierceness. For it is so difficult to think badly 
of the beautiful — ^when you look at them! and uncon- 
sciously Julian was feasting his tired soul, calming it 
with gazing at Sara as they stood together, talking vague 
inanities. 

Behind her a candelabra of crystal stood, and as she 
moved her head slightly whilst talking, it was as though a 
pale aureole were around it, which flung in reflection a 
very soft golden glow upon her white throat and 
shoulders, and was caught again and again within the 
shaded depths of her hair. 

The scent she always used which was like violets and 
sandalwood, made a little drift of perfume as she moved. 

Julian stood before her, listening to her, freed in some 
inexplicable way, by the fact of her nearness^ from all 
his misery of doubt and anger. 

An immense content seemed to pervade him, a certainty 
of happiness. 

They talked of William and his hurt paw, of the love 
Coti had had for his dogs. 

Here were simple things, Julian thought idly, and 
serenity, and kindliness. 

" How tired you look," Sara said suddenly ; she turned 
and walked to a sofa placed near the wall, and Julian 
followed her, and, still wrapped in eflFortless peace, lit a 
cigarette, content to go on looking and listening. 

Sara, too, was smoking, and now she said, looking 
very directly at him. 

" Do you know I feel most guilty about you? " 

He was startled into quickness again. 
About me! Why?" 
Your case to-<iay 1 " 

Her eyes were lowered, their lashes made little 
shadows on her cheeks. 

" I heard Charles's question, you see, and besides, I 
had read the paper." 
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" know," Julian said rather curtly, " it is unfortunate. 
I mean to try and make the affair good." 

** You should not have come this afternoon/' Sara said 
yery low. 

" Are you sorry that I did ? " 

His voice forced her to look up, their eyes met, his 
glance held hers inexorably. 

"Are you?" 

"No," she said, with an effort. "And yet I feel 
guilty. My mother, others reproach me with having 
taken you away from your work so often — ^you said as 
much to-day, only you added that it did not matter 1 But 
it does to me, it must do." 

"It's a very dreary subject, anyway," Julian said, 
attempting a lightness he did not feel, the memory of 
Colin's ostentatious advice stirring in his mind. " Who 
are the others so interested in my welfare?" 

" Oh, my mother — ^Adrien " 

"Adrien should indeed be the first to condemn the 
casual idler ! " 

The bridge party broke up, and the usual post-mortem 
remarks became audible; Lady Diana, having won, 
detached herself loftily and crossed to Sara and Julian. 

" D'you think, music to soothe the savage greed ? " 
she asked, and without waiting for a reply, sat down and 
began to play. 

She played well, and better than " well " really, for she 
played with temperament and appeal. 

To-night, for some whim of her own, after a few 
desultory chords, she began the overture to " Samson 
and Delilah." 

It had once been Sara's beloved of all operas, as it has 
been, some time or the other, the beloved of most 
emotional people. 

She never heard it now without a little quickening of 
her heart, a poignant wistfulness, and hearing it to-night, 
after the storm and strain of the day, which had broken 
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down her inward self-possession, its appeal stirred her 
strongly. 

She kept her eyes on her hands lying in her lap, Julian 
Guise, Charles, seemed both intolerably near suddenly, 
and because she felt that, she knew intuitively that they, 
too, were feeling, suflFering. 

Julian stared at her slender hands, thought of them 
lying in his own, looked away again swiftly and saw 
Charles Carton's eyes, avid, burning, for the second 
before realisation dawned that he was being watched. 

Lady Diana played on, rippling now into the opening 
bars of the love-song all the world knows and yet which 
few can hear unmoved, hackneyed though it is. 
" Mon ccBur louvre d ta voixl . . ." 

A medley of wild, passionate thoughts raced through 
Julian's mind, his love interpreted the opera as it chose, 
giving new words to it, words spoken voicelessly to Sara, 
as only lovers speak through music, words he had never 
before spoken, nor thought. 

And he realised suddenly that out of all that bitter, 
ugly passion of the evening, something new had entered 
into his love for her. 

Before, until this evening, he had been able to adore, 
paradoxical as it seemed, in peace ; that peace had gone 
now, his jealousy had aroused a less idealistic but more 
powerful feeling, and in one instant, sitting there, he 
found it suddenly insupportable to be so near to her : she 
was real as he was, no far-off adored divinity, but a 
breathing woman. 

Sara looked up, as if impelled to do so and his eyea 
went deep into hers, telling her a truth she had never 
glimpsed till then. 

She shrank back physically, as if he had touched her, 
he saw her breast rise and fall beneath its swathe of chif- 
fon, and in that instant his appeal of blood and spirit 
went out to her with the irresistible potency of a flame, 
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enveloping her, taking possession of her, whether she 
would or no. 

" I could love this man — I do— I care already too much 
— ^This is where all the restlessness has been leading, this 
is the real answer/' she was saying to herself, and for a 
moment that extraordinary sense of freedom Julian had 
felt, came to her, then reality forced her back to con- 
sciousness of her position, and with that consciousness 
came the half-shamed, half-ironic wonder. 

"What sort of woman am I, to feel like this— so 
soon ! " 

The song ended. Lady Diana rose. 

" You all 'look rather stricken! " 

Her gay, malicious glance roved over them. 

" I have always found the opera more amusing to look 
at than to listen to ! To watch the audience is delicious, 
you see human nature there ' sans voile et sans atour I '* 
Fascinating study ! " 

Her gaze rested last on Charles. 

" You dear f rieqd, seem less buoyant than usual ! " 

'* Perhaps I only suffer by comparison," Charles said 
swiftly, his eyes wary, his lips smiling. 

He followed her, piled the soft cushions at her back, 
lit her cigarette for her, and all the while Julian and Sara 
sat silent 

In sheer embarrassment Sara broke the silence. 
Don't you like the opera? " she asked lamely. 
Yes — I know very little opera," he answered in the 
same half-hearted way. 

Her eyes met his again for one instant, and again his 
tried to hold hers, and his voice was roughened as he said 
abruptly : 

" I must go, Comtesse." 

He stood up, so tall, a look on his face which hurt 
Sara like a pain, and she wondered, as she waited for him 
to make his absurd formal adieux what it would be like 
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to tease him into gaiety as women do tease the men they 
love, press back his head against her heart 

Something in her face told Julian a truth he dared not 
believe, and yet, it seemed to him, which he did accept for 
one mad moment. 

There had been a something — No, of course there had 
not; he bowed to her, murmuring his farewell. 

That perversity which is so cruel in a woman, and so 
reckless for herself often, came to Sara now, she held 
out her hand deliberately. Julian had to take it, or be 
designedly discourteous. 

He took it, slowly, and held it, and in that clasp he 
made his claim with passionate defiance. He stared 
at her now, openly, with cruel intentness, and saw 
white and scarlet flames rise and die in her face, and 
she looked back at him, her eyes wide open, a little smile 
curving her lips. 

Abruptly, as if in fear, he loosed her hand, turned and 
left her. 

Sara waited very little longer, it was late already, she 
excused herself to the others, avoided Charles's quick 
manoeuvre to walk with her to the stairs, and escaped to 
her own rooms. 

*' Put me into a peignoir,'' she said to Hack. 

The room, high up, invisible from the street, had all its 
tall windows open, and through them the violet night 
seemed to come stealing like a cool caress. 

" My word, you're a beauty. Miss Sara," Hack said 

suddenly. " It do seem " and then she stopped, but 

Sara knew what she had meant to say. 

Ah— if— if ! 

Yet now she could think of Coti, frankly, honestly, 
with the latitude she had always felt, for all that breath- 
less, unnatural excitement of Uie past months was over 
for good, and the feeling which had replaced it, wiped it 
out utterly, wa^ a feeling which held no hint of shame. 

Yet she had never known till to-night ! 
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She had not even known th^t day out on the high road 
when Julian had knelt to her ! 

Oh, blind and deaf of heart 1 

Hack was asking some question. 

"Howll do your hair, my lady? Plaits, or what all? " 

" Take it down and brush it and plait it, please,'^ Sara 
said, '' I am not going to bed just yet" 

Whilst Hack brushed her hair she dreamed again. 

How young he had looked — but how tired ! 

Theirs would be a dream love — for a time 

And now that thought too did not seem wrong, or 
heartless, and as she analysed it, she realized that that 
fact was due to some quali^ in Julian's love, a quality no 
other man's love for her had had. 

Hack had finished at last, and a thick plait lay over 
either shoulder, tied by a big amber coloured bow of satin 
ribbon. 

"Well, good night, my lady," Hack said rather 
sniifily; usually there was a little talk at going-tO-bed 
time; to-night Sara had remained extraordinarily silent, 
and sat, as Hack put it to herself with rather pardonable 
irritation, " smilin' at herself like any image." 

Sara caught the inflection of her voice ; she gave a little 
laugh : 

** Oh, Hack, don't be cross 1 I wasn't in a mood of 
far-awayness, only — only — ^well, happy! 

"li it's happiness," Hack said cautiously, ''as is 
happiness, well an' good. But if it's that kind o' up and 
downness, an' fret and bad nights sort, and always 
changin' your dress. Miss Sara, then I can't say much I 
I'm hopin' it's the real sort this time." 

Sara laughed again, drawing the two long plaits to- 
gether round her throat 

" Hack, you have the speech of seers 1 It is the real 
sort this time. 

Aggrieved memories of an entirely silent evening still 
rankled with Hack. 
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" Let's hope it stays so, me lady," she rejoined before 
leaving the room. 

When she had gone Sara switched the lights off. She 
crossed to the window and looked up into the sky. 

Odd, amazing thought, shared by every lover under the 
sky — ^that the same stars shone down on him ! 

Some day would she stand like this beside Julian and 
look up and tell him she had once pictured just such a 
time? 

Some day would they two kiss with those kisses which 
are neither given nor taken, nor asked for, but which 
simply happen between lovers as dawn happens, or 
flowers break open in the sunshine? 

Some day would she be lost in ecstasy of belonging? 

Oh, what a fool, dense, poor-spirited, wrong-spirited 
she had been for these last months ! 

How contemptible to have played at love with Charles^ 
for she had known in her soul she did not love him, and 
only hunger for happiness had made her listen to him. 

He was going soon, out of her life for good, thank 
God! 

Yet she had loved him once, years and years before, 
really loved him as she had understood love then. Only, 
in the light of her wisdom to-day she had understood 
nothing then ! 

Thank God — ^thank God, she could go to Julian when 
she was free, with no shadow on her love for him. 

She wondered if her knew about Charles — the whole 
story? 

She supposed so ; if he did not, some day she would tell 
him — ^tell him, too, perhaps, of this summer idiocy 1 

How extraordinary women were — ^human nature was! 
or she knew herself fastidious in reality, and yet she had 
decided to accept a very tarnished second-best because of 
loneliness I 

" It hurts so," she told herself, ** it is so— so frighten- 
ing to be lonely, you grow afrajd of getting left out of 
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life at last, you clutch at anyone's hand to draw you on 
again, simply because it means a respite from yourself. 
It doesn't seem to matter after a time, what matters to 
you, as long as something matters ! That's the greatest 
tragedy of loneliness. And I suppose when one's lonely 
one's the prey of the idle who aren't lonely in their souls, 
because they don't encourage much soul development, so 
have sufficient leisure to be able to exploit any fancy of 
the moment to the full ! " 

She turned and walked slowly to the bed and sat down 
on the edge of it. 

The house was very still, even the streets were still. 

Life was still lonely — ^after all 

She traced with one irresolute finger the embroidered 
monogram on the pillow, the ribbon slotted through the 
soft, lace-edged sheet, then, with a quick movement of 
decision she rose, and opened the door into her boudoir, 
crossed it and went to Coti's room. 
^ The night nurse was there, of course; she got up at 
once. 

Coti was asleep, William slept too, in the hollow of his 
arm, stretched out, his four small paws running races in 
his sleep. 

"If you would care to go off for an hour, please do," 
Sara said to the nurse who murmured her thanks and 
withdrew noiselessly. 

Sara looked at Coti's face, it was grey-white, the lips 
hung a little open. 

His pillow had slipped, she bent over him and 
straightened it gently, and his eyes opened, he stared at 
her dully. 

" It's all right," she said at once, " it was your pillow, 
darlmg," and again she tried to talk the eyelid and lip 
language with him. 

But he seemed more inert than usual, and at last she 
gave it up. 
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Only once his head rolled helplessly and hung over 
the side, and again he looked at her. 

Something about that pitiful helplessness seemed to 
break Sara's heart. 

She pillowed the heavy head against her shoulder 
tearlessly; she had never given Coti tenderness in their 
life together; he had never wanted it, let her, but some- 
how now she felt it strongly for him. 

He slept quite soon, and when the nurse came back, 
she went to her own room. 



CHAPTER XI 

Comment expliquer la perpetulti de I'envieT Un vice qui ne 
rap parte rient 

Balzac 

Were it possible to live only in one's highest moments, 
the moments of most crystal vision, how fair a place the 
world would be, and saf e^ and exquisitely simple ! 

But luckily, for one's sheer humanness, though de- 
pressing to it, and sometimes heart-breaking, there is 
always the morning after ! 

It came to Sara and Julian. 

Both had felt at night sealed to happiness, shut away 
from perplexity; but with the morning life ousted vision 
from its throne and ruled again implacably. 

Nothing was really altered, the future rose like a* bar- 
rier in front of happiness. And self-consciousness, that 
most irritating quality, came back at full flood and made 
all things rare seem ridiculous, as it has a w^y of doing. 

Sara felt she had been a fool; Julian remembered 
again, and, remembering, felt a dry annoyance at his 
infidelity in having been able to forget so easily. 

Amongst his correspondence were several notes written 
in a harshly reproachful style, notes in connection with 
the outcome of the case the day before, and he knew the 
anger expressed, the bitter criticism, to be justifiable, and 
thinking back, was also faced with the knowledge that 
he had been a fool. 

He sat in his room, ostensibly studying, in reality 
brooding grimly over himself, his insane handling of his 
career, as he was aware it must seem to the outside world, 
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and more particularly to that work world which sur- 
rounded him. 

Colin's words had cut him ; it was so lately he had been 
an ambitious man, and his triumphs were still so near. 

He probed into his own mind : no use, the obsession 
was there, and to it had been added a keen jealousy, how 
keetl he had not realised after that first hideous moment 
which Sara's actual presence had banished from memory, 
until that morning. 

He felt as if he were caught in a vice and had all the 
vehement, because so helpless, rage of a prisoner. 

Dimly, he recalled having read a book called, he 
thought, *'A Grain of Dust " ; at any rate he remembered 
the plot perfectly, and it provided an analogy to his own 
case: in this book too, a man, young, rising, of 
brilliant promise wrecked his career for a woman. . . . 

Julian made a quick, impatient exclamation : of what 
use to think thus ? 

He drew a treatise towards him, and forced his atten- 
tion to focus on it. 

Ten minutes passed, and he found himself thinking 
again of Carton, wondering — ^wondering 

He pushed aside his papers, rose to his feet and paced 
the small room. 

For a man of his height and size he was extraordinarily 
light on his feet, and as he walked up and down, his foot- 
steps made no sound. 

Colin had advised *'any means to bring him to his 
senses," to his father, " an3rthing to stir him damn well 
out of it all"; — ^as a vehicle to induce movement in 
nature, jealousy ranks high ! 

Colin could not have hoped his advice would have had 
such results, he would have been delighted had he 
known. 

As it was, understanding from Dominique Guise that a 
fierce quarrel had shut out any possibility of further 
temperate discussion, he had turned to other means. 
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In his bigy ornate rooms he, Gtiise, and Pierre Ballaiche 
were in discussion. 

Ballaiche listened to the other's pleading with an air of 
abstraction: as the actual power, behind its apparency, 
he was not vitally interested in anyone's outlook save his 
own. / 

But he liad thought of Julian himself, he knew him 
personally, and had admired his work. Julian's name had 
leapt to his mind when this appointment about which 
Colin (who talked too much, or liked hearing himself too 
much, rather) and the old father (who had no brains and 
a mulish devotion to Julian) were so urgent 

Ballaiche had, in point of fact, already discussed Julian 
as a candidate for the Tunisian appointment with the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs who, an aristrocrat of the 
old regime beneath his excellent mask of republicanism 
and who never failed, if he could do so unnoticeably, to 
recommend one of his own order for any appointment, 
had listened, thanked the able and intelligent Ballaiche 
for his advice, and agreed that, should Ballaiche con- 
tinue in this way of thinking, after further investigation, 
to give the appointment to Julian. 

Of course, from the first, he had chosen Julian himself. 
Julian *' belonged," he had breeding as well as brains, he 
would "represent" well, and this appointment, though 
actually of special legal interest, had nevertheless a dis- 
tinct diplomatic value too, a fact Monsieur le Ministre, 
who was far more the Marquis de Sbulnes, did not forget ! 

To-day Monsieur Ballaiche was able to say he would 
very strongly represent the advisability of offering Julian 
Guise the appointment, and he became even more human 
later, less god-like, he himself ventured to say that Mon- 
sieur Guise, and his good friend Maitre Colin might 
consider the affair settled. 

In his car Colin allowed himself open elation. 

** A year's absence in all likelihood ; . . . one can 
arrange leave later! Or disarrange it! Julian dare not 
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refuse. A refusal would mean a loss of two-thirds of his 
income. A deliberate affront, since Ballaiche knows the 
facts 1 My dear friend, we have won. Even Julian can- 
not set a love affair against the Government 1 '' 

As Dominique Guise made no comment, he added 
sharply : 

" You agree with me ? " 

Guise laughed drearily, in the clear morning light his 
face showed bloodless and fatigued. 

" I do not know — I have told ^ou of our — ^talk. I do 
not recognise my son in this fanatic, this self-righteous 
fool ! I cannot predict, Colin — ^would to God I could ! " 

Colin looked at him sideways, his agile brain had con- 
ceived an idea which, not in the least distasteful to him- 
self, he quite realised might not be acceptable by Guise. 

His own bourgeoisie of outlook and behaviour made 
him contemptuous of less robust ideals of honour, or 
nicety of conduct. 

'* I have been wondering . . ," he said, stroking his 
thick chin, '* A direct appeal, my friend ? How does the 
idea strike you ? " 

He elaborated the speech slightly. 
''Of course, entirely considerate, an explanation of 
the deadlock, a brief outline perhaps of the worth of this 
appointment, hein ? ** 

His shrewd eyes were on Guise's face, and even before 
the old man spoke, a quick contempt showed there; he 
knew the coming question. 

'* An appeal to whom ? " 

Colin laughed pursily. 

*' Well, to the — er — ^sovereign cause of all woes ! You 
know the Comtesse Desanges?" 

'* I do not," Guise said bitterly. 

" On the whole, that is a point in our favour. Had you 
done so the appeal might not have been so potent. As it 
is, you can go as the counsel-in-chief, the— er — saviour of 
your son." 
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He had been watching Guise, and he saw in his eyes 
exactly the expression he had expected to see. 

** Old fool I " he thought with half-amused scorn. 

He added adroitly : 

** Of course one would make no mention of the losses 
Julian has already incurred, one ^would dwell on the 
political prestige, Julian's value to his country, the need 
for him to take this job — appointment, for that reason. 
One allows oneself to forget too easily that service to 
France is not a duty one has the right to shirk " 

"He will do it," he told himself with satisfaction, 
allpwing a brief silence to intervene, his eyes turning long- 
ingly to the cafes as the car rolled on, and glancing at his 
handsome watch, " he will do it, the old geezer ! " 

He meditated, ruefully resigning thoughts of a drink for 
the moment, upon the personal need to work which 
Julian's abstention rendered necessary. Julian had 
trained for him in a way, and Colin, to do him justice, in 
his own hard, grasping fashion was fond of him ; Julian 
had become so quickly famous, reflected such unques- 
tioned, such agreeable glory, that his fall from grace had 
been, as well as a material loss to Colin, no less a loss too, 
of prestige. 

Colin had easily learnt where his erstwhile protege's 
days were spent; a childless man, perhaps some finer 
emotion than resentment for his own depreciation, had 
, stirred in him, made his desire to ** save *' Julian. 

At any rate he had gone to Dominique Guise and found 
there material more than ready for his work upon it. 

He had read Guise as a sixth form student reads a 
primer, with careless amusement 

A little play upon the old man's jealousy, the recital of 

I'affaire Carton," an account of the actual fees sacrificed 

by Julian in his insane course of action, entire sympathy 

with his father's point of view, had influenced Guise and 

made him the other's tool at once. 

Colin had thought at first that a straight talk from him- 
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self, followed by one from his father might ** do the job '* 
with Julian; it had not, and not only had it failed to 
achieve its object but had, by its complete failure and the 
estrangement it had caused, barred out persuasion as a 
means to the desired end. 

Ballaiche therefore was called into use. 

Colin had worked for this appointment, though it 
would mean Julian's absence, for the excellent reason 
that he was hoping to "stand," and Julian's influence, 
after having acted for the Government in Tunis (at his 
instigation, be it remembered, and as a result of his 
friendly, unremitting toil) would be of the utmost value 
to him* Colin took no short views where his own ad- 
vancement was concerned, and this particular ambition, 
his dearest, was, to a large extent, dependent upon 
Julian's future; 

He had had luck in securing Julian's gratitude at the 
beginning of his career, and he had used that gratitude 
as often as he dared. He, at the opposite pole from the 
Marquis de Soulnes, yet shared his outlook in so far as it 
could benefit himself. Appointments were "worked" 
he knew amongst "that sort," and Julian was one of these. 

Now, as he dropped Dominque Guise at the Desanges 
hotel, he prayed inwardly that " the old fool " might be 
given sufficient horse-sense to put through the interview 
successfully. 

To Guise, as he followed the butler up the wide staits, 
the interview, from having been entirely distasteful to his 
sense of the convenances, his innate courtesy, had become 
now, in his overwrought state, a crusade. 

He was, he believed, destined to be the saviour of his 
son: until the night before Julian had never quarrelled 
with him; mounting these stairs how, wearily, each step 
a fatigue and pain. Guise felt the cruelty of age which, 
until that night, through that bitter, frightful quarrel, 
had not fastened its talons on him. 

The room he entered was full of sunshine, and the sing- 
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ing of birds, faint, lovely echoes which stole in enchant- 
ingly through the big open windows. 

Guise sat down, a resentment, understood by most 
people, but futile and paltry, closing in on him ; the resent- 
ment against the very day, its beauty, the attractiveness of 
surroundings, which shakes a weak nature because it is 
itself so out of tune with happiness. 

It added a new crime to the already heavy list against 
Sara that she should live in a lovely place, and that sun- 
shine should glow within it. 

The door opened, Sara came in, and at once Guise knew 
she had expected to find Julian. He rose stiffly from his 
chair and greeted her with chill formality. 

That momentary loss of composure which follows dis- 
appointment made Sara seem nervous. 

Guise's eyes glinted, he thought venomously : 

" She knows I know. She is afraid ! " 

In reality Sara was studying him for points of resemb- 
lance to Julian, wondering about Julian ; when she spoke 
she made some small graceful remark about her pleasure 
in meeting Julian's father. 

" I have come to speak with you about my son,*' Guise 
returned frigidly. 

There was an instant's pause, then he added, still in the 
same low, icy tones : 

" To try and make you break with him since, it seems, 
he is too weak, too infatuated to break with you." 

For a few seconds, a minute possibly, Sara experienced 
that sensation one has in sleep, when one assures oneself 
that the horrible nightmare one is experiencing is but a 
nightmare. She recovered herself and said : 

" I do not understand what you mean. Monsieur Guise." 

Guise gave a bark of laughter, sharp, high, the laughter 
of a nature wrought up to its highest pitch which dreads 
toppling into unbalance. 

** Madame la Comtesse mocks my credulity ! It is not 
such a poor thing, however, as it seems! " he hesi- 
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tated for one moment, his lips had gone dry, and he 
moistened them furtively with his tongue. 

Sara repeated, looking at him intently : 

" I do not understand you. Monsieur Guise." 

Guise rose and crossed to her chair, he stood in front 
of her, a yard or so away from her, and even at that 
moment when she divined that he desired to wound her, 
that he disliked her, Sara felt that " little misery " one 
feels for the helplessness of the old. 

His hands were twitching, his voice stammered as he 
spoke : '^ You cannot mpan you do not understand that 
my son has been infatuated with you for months? And 
that, in spite of the fact that Monsieur Carton enjoysl 
your favours " 

He had not meant quite to speak so, but, in the frenzy 
of anger which had seized him at what he chose to believe 
was an impertinent attempt to deceive him on Sara's 
part, he had lost his power over words, they seemed now 
to race from his brain to his lips, refusing to await his 
sanction for expression. 

" All Paris knows it, as it knows that Julian is wreck- 
ing his career for a nothing, an affair which has but one 
side, his side. Yesterday he left a case to be with you ; 
to-day, at your word, he will no doubt refuse the Tunis- 
ian appointment, if you consider his presence at your side 
a further necessity for your vanity! One is old, Com- 
tesse, but one hears things — one can see ! One can judge. 
I know you have never returned my boy's love, you have 
merely accepted it. There are women like that, and the 
role no doubt is easier to enact when there is another 
lover who is the favoured one ! But I tell you this, a man 
has more respect for a woman who sins for love, than one 
who keeps virtuous through vanity! Julian has " 

*'I will not listen to you,'* Sara said with fierce 
restraint. " I do not know how you dare speak to me 

so — I refuse to listen " She rose. Guise caught her 

wrist in fierce fingers: 
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" And I tell you you shall listen. Is it nothing that you 
have ruined my boy's career for your vanity's sake ? You 
think I do not know how often he has been here? I do 
know; G)lin- — '' he bit off the sentence which threat- 
ened to betray him : he had lost all sense of chivalry and 
courtesy, his brain seemed but a black flame from which 
a suffocating smoke rose now and again and choked his 
power to think; but cunning still lived, and it warned 
him he must not tell this woman with the white face and 
brilliant eyes that Colin had had a watch put on Julian's 
movements when first he had become uneasy over his 
absence from work. ** I tell you I know/' he went on 
gratingly, " and I know, too, that you have only had him 
here as a bait to Carton, the man you loved before your 
marHage. For yanity, for the lust of attraction, your 
pleasure in your power to attract, you have robbed me of 
all I cared for. For he is lost to me, last night we quar- 
relled about you — about you, and he did not come back. 
That is nothing to you, is it? And it will still be ^noth- 
ing to you, if you persuade him to refuse the Tunisian 
appointment which de Soulnes wishes him to accept? 
That also will not count, as long as you stay flattered by 
his presence and he makes no objectionable claim on 
you ! It is your sort which in the end brings a man to 
the gallows, the little vain sort who sell their own souls 
and those of others for new praise ! One can respect a 
woman who loves, and loving, cares not what is lost so 
that she keeps her man, but a woman who lives on bor- 
rowings she means never to repay — ^yet ever borrows 
more *' 

He stopped suddeidy, and the breath rattled in his 
throat noisily for a moment 

Then absolute silence fell. 

When it had lasted a few minutes Sara rose, and with- 
out even looking at Guise left the room. 

A footman was in the hall, she beckoned him and told 
him to show the gentleman in the salon out. 



CHAPTER Xn 

The downs, like uplands in Eden, 
Gleam in an afterglow 
Like a rose-world ruining earthwards-^ 
Mystical, wistful, slow! 

Till the song and the light and the colour. 
The passion of earth and sky. 
Are blent in a rapture of boding 
Of the death we should one day die, 

W. E. Henley. 

Sara walked into her boudoir in that blind anger which 
loses, for the time, actual physical vision. She was so 
held by rage, wrapped round in it, that a haze seemed to 
hang over her, and through it, she heard a dull noise, the 
beating of her own heart. 

A voice, her mother's, made her start so violently that 
she cried out. 

"Hullo, what's up?" Lady Diana asked, **you look 
ill, what is it — is Coti worse — ^have you hurt yourself ? " 

Sara made an immense effort and pulled herself 
together. 

"I — I felt faint for a moment," she said in a whisper. 

Lady Diana was studying her, her amber eyes light- 
ning-keen. 

" Shall I ring for some wine for you, tell Hack to get 
you sal volatile?" 

" No thanks. But if you don't mind. Mother, I'd like 
to be alone " 

" My dear, of course. I*m sorry you're seedy. You'd 
better have Hack. Ill send her along." 
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She trailed from the room, leaving a memory of lilies 
of-the-valley behind her. 

Sara stood where she had halted upon entering, against 
the wall, steadying herself by a hand on the bookshelf. 

All the books were still there, the place looked exactly 
the same. 

Yet, since she had left it, half an hour before, her life 
had altered. 

Odd sentences of Dominique Guise's came back and 
stung her anew like salt flung upon an open wound. 

** A borrower who never meant to pay . . •** 

" Keeping one's virtue only through vanity • . •*• 

A spasm of anger so wild shook her that she lifted her 
hand and brought it down clenched against the hard edge 
of the shelf, the blood spurted from the strained skin over 
the knuckles which had broken by the blow, and tfie 
physical pain seemed to help a little. 

To be accused — ^to have listened. . . . Had she been 
mad to sit there like that letting a nmn, smitten to mad* 
ness by jealousy, hatred, speak to her so? 

Dry sobs shook her as she stood, a spot of fire burnt in 
either cheek. 

She felt that insane and wholly unjust rage against 
Julian, some form of which we all experience at some 
time or another (aware, even whilst we do so, of its un- 
fairness, but persisting with bitter stubbornness in its 
support) when we seek to fasten on to someone a suffi- 
ciency of guilt as a sort of make-weight for our own 
intolerable humiliation. 

If Julian had not had this headlong affection for her, 
let it get in the way of everything, this abomination could 
not have happened to her. 

She heard footsteps approaching and suddenly felt she 
could see no one, that she would hate to, even Hack. 

She wanted to be alone, had to be, until she could con- 
trol these tides of fury which seemed to ebb and flow, and 
then overwhelm her altogether. 
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The steps came nearer, she hurried across the boudoir 
to her bedroom, opened the door and locked it behind 
her. 

Hack's voice sounded: 

" Miss Sara — ^my lady ** 

Sara felt an impulse to cry vehemently 

** Can I never be alone ? " but before she could speak, 
Hack's knock came, urgent, continued. 

Sara still sat in the big chair, her hands clenched in an 
ecstasy of passionate irritation at this intrusion. 

•*My lady, it's master — my lady — ^my lady, are you 
there?" 

The handle rattled, and it seemed to Sara as if appeal 
and fear entered together. 

Sheer over-force of a new emotion kept her motionless 
for a moment, then she sprang up and ran to the door 
and unlocked it, her fingers fumbling wildly in her 
anxiety. 

Hack caught at her arm. 

"There's a change — ^the doctor's been sent for " 

They ran together along the corridor which seemed 
endless to Sara in her dread. 

Coti's door was shut, and that, too, quickened her fear. 

Yet within, in G>ti's immediate vicinity, there seemed 
nothing unusual, nothing wrong. 

But the nurse told her quietly that there had been a) 
stroke, a long faint. 

Coti seemed now to be asleep, he lay on his side, his 
eyes closed ; William, curled up at the foot of the bed, 
was watching him intently. 

All the windows were wide open, sind in the comers 
two rose trees bloomed, their crimson blossoms standing 
out against the pale wall like flowers outlined upon a 
dying sunset sky. 

Francois came in on noiseless feet, followed by Doctor 
Lucan who nodded to Sara, then bent over Coti 

He straightened himself, met her eyes, and nodded 
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again, as if in confirmation of his first, certain thought 
upon entering — 

** A few hours perhaps. His life is creeping out as the 
minutes go. . . .*' 

That extraordinary sense of tmreality, of moving in a 
nightmare came to Sara agaih. 

She saw the room, its loveliness, the sunlight lying in 
a golden wash over one wall, the bed with its exotic cov- 
erings, Coti's black head, Lucan's quick yet morose face. 
Hack's expression of half-stupid distress, the nurse's 
neat worry. 

Coti was dying, soon he would be gone. 

Lucan's abrupt voice was speaking again, sa3ring some- 
thing about this being the best thing, and ''no pain.'' 

But it was death. 

And outside high summer quivered into radiant life. 

Lucan had come across to her. 

" You mustn't allow yourself to give way, you know. 
This was to be expected. And, as I said, it's the best 
thing, G>mtesse. You have always realised that. Pull 
yourself together. I will come back later. I have to go 
to a bad case now." 

He patted her shoulder clumsily, waited for a moment; 
then, as she did not answer, went out. 

As he ran lightly downstairs, he thought less of Coti, 
and more of Sara. 

He had never expected this weakness from her: even 
the most humane person must have admitted that 
Desanges* death would be a release for him — and for his 
wife. 

Yet Sara had the appearance of a woman suffering 
from shock. 

Lucan shrugged his shoulders : extraordinary creatures 
— ^womenl This one, for instance, hs^d not loved her 
husband, had behaved with unexampled decency and 
kindliness towards him through a long and, in its first 
stage, rather horrible illness, and yet now — 
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He made a mental note that Sara would probably have 
a breakdown when it was all pver, and dismissed the 
Desanges' mlnage from his mind for the time being. 

In the Spring Room Sara sat beside Coti, Franqois wais 
standing by the window, the nurse and Hack waited in 
another room. 

Sara had Coti's poor stiff hand in her own ; she knelt 
suddenly beside the bed so that her face was level with 
his. 

If he could only know she was there, that he was not 
alone, if he could only hear one message before he passed 
into the silence away from her. 

She put her cheek to his, and cradled his head in the 
circle of her warm arm. 

" I'm here," she kept whispering, '* Coti, I'm here." 

An extraordinary jumble of memories flitted like a dis- 
tressful dream across her piind. 

Their wedding night, and Coti's frank kindliness, his 
awkward geniality which he had meant for tenderness. 

He had been so clean to her, so open, and so natural. 

" Kidlet," " kiddie," " old girl," *' little 'un "—all the 
diminutives which belong to a certain tjrpe of man ; Coti 
had never called her " darling " until the stroke a year 
before, when he had said, speaking with such laborious 
difficulty : 

**I say, Sara— darling — ^you — you — ^are— decent " 

All the s's and c's had been slurred. 

That had been the time he had cried and she had com- 
forted him. 

She raised herself and strained him to her now. 
Words of childish comfort came to her lips : 

" I've got you — there, there." 

She kept murmuring them over and over, and rocking 
to and fro, holding Coti's head on her breast, her free 
hand stroking his poor disfigured face. 

He still breathed, sometimes noisily, but mostly with a 
laboured gasp, very short, merely a longer breath. 
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The door opened. Lady Diana entered, she was dressed 
for travelling, a veil was wound about her small hat, she 
was wearing a dark linen costume. 

Her nostrils dilated as she looked at Sara and C>ti, a 
sign Sara had known since childhood to denote fear, or 
disgust 

Hack went to her. 

**I won't disturb her ladyship," Lady Diana whisp- 
ered clearly, " I'm leaving for Desanges. Mr. Carton is 
f atching me in his car and driving me down. I know I 
shall only be in the way here. It's all too fearfully sad, 
and one mustn't make more trouble, is what I feel." 

" You'd best go, my lady," Hack said grimly. 

" Well, you can explain, Hack." 

Her gaze of fascinated horror was still fastened on 
Coti, her lips formed the words : " How she can " 

She made a tiny grimace which might have expressed 
sorrow, or might not, and tiptoed away. 

" She's gone," Hack said gently. 

She walked over to Sara. 

" Let me hold him a bit. Miss Sara, an' you rest." 

" No— no, I couldn't. Hack dear." 

William had crept forward, he crouched under CotVs 
lifted head, his small bad paw uplifted. 

" He knows," Hack said, the tears running down her 
cheeks, ** Francois says he's never so much as stirred 
from the room nor eat since last night. An' they say 
dumb critters ain't no soul! I could tell 'era different, 
and point to some humans as William 'ud shame by 
contrast." 

Sara gave a little cry, the nurse came running in, 
Francois stepped to her side. 

Coti raised himself from her arms and looked straight 
at her and smiled. 

His lips moved, his fingers twitched and William thrust 
his head forward, whimpering. 
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He ceased as his master's hand fell on his head, and 
there was a moment's utter silence in the room. 

Coti still gazed at Sara with wide, happy eyes. An 
indescribably boyish look came over his f ace, giving it 
almost an appearance of gay mischievousnesSy his eyes 
roved the room, shining stiU. 

'" Summer time/' he said clearly, and fell back. 

Hack went to Sara and drew her head back against 
her, and put kind arms round her. 

" His summer-time at last," she said chokingly, ** you 
come away, my dear, come away with me." 



CHAPTER XIII 

And joy was in my heart like leaves aflame! 

SlEGFRIBD SaSSMN. 

A little while a little speech 
Is ours to speak of mortal things. 
But when the rustling of his wings 
Betrays the immortal presence near. 
What our hearts answer each to each 
Only the silence dares to hear. 

Arthur Symons. 

For a week the big house throbbed in a muffled way, as 
countless strange steps passed through it, and the execu- 
tion of all the dim, yet multifarious toil, which attends 
upon death was duly compassed. 

There was an endless stream of callers, an almost equal 
stream of men of business. 

Robert, his face sharp-set by the sense of his new, yet 
sad importance, saw them all, coped as best he could with 
the mass of detail. 

As Lucan had foreseen, Sara had broken down, and 
such weakness in her puzzled him : she had had no long 
attendance upon her, husband — it would have been futile 
to pretend that she was heart-broken — ^yet she lay inert 
and spent, her eyes burning in her white face, her pulse 
now galloping, now dragging. 

In that week she paid for the last months, for that 
final, horrible scene with Dominique Guise. 

At first, the majesty of death which sets upon those 
who see its advent, the seal of aloofness of soul had 
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induced in her a fictitious tranquillity ; time that had been 
was blotted out by the austere importance of the present. 

Then small memories began to creep back, each at first 
like some light-winged thing, but each as it came nearer 
carrying a sting which struck sharply at her. 

Half of that intolerable tirade had been true; both 
these men who loved her, she had let love her for vanity's 
sake: Charles to punish him, and Julian to punish 
Charles too, at first. 

At first 

But now ? 

When she reached that final question the sense of 
blind confusion always came back on her. 

•* It is so disproportionate, the shame I feel, the anger, 
the self-pity — ^it is because I am so run-down, and Coti's 
death came so swiftly. . . /' 

Then she was in his room again watching that splendid 
glow in his eyes, hearing from his lips, which had been 
dumb so long, that last glad word. 

Memories of him thronged about her, she was rarely 
free from them, and Robert, who save Hack and Lucan, 
was her only visitor, unconsciously intensified that mood. 

Somehow the sight of Sara, looking so frail, so differ- 
ent, awoke a keen wretchedness in him. Everything was 
so awful — Poor old Coti's bad time — ^all this scrum, 
settling his will, and Suzette's illness. . . . 

" Do buck up, old girl," he said, with rueful earnest- 
ness, "I can't tell you what a hump I get, all alone. 
Somehow him being gone, that wing shut-up, no nurses 
about — ^it's the stillness, Suzette, that's so ghastly. If 
you were down. . . ." 

Then: 

*• Poor old Coti ! Remember that day he drove you 
over to see me when I was ill, and the horses bolted ? He 
was so jolly bucked because he'd mastered 'em. You 
haven't forgotten, have you? It was winter, I b'lieve, 
anyway the roads were like iron, he said. . . ." 
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" What a feller he was really ! It seems now, isn't it 
nmuny, just as if Coti 'd died, the real Coti, I mean, all 
alive and fit, before he was ever ill. D'you know he's 
left the most awf'ly decent bequests? There's one to old. 
Ducros and a letter of thanks to him for having ruled the 
stables so well ! And mark you, Suzette, Ducros run in 
grandfather's time, I can only just remember him. Talk* ^ 
ing of remembering, what a bally sieve my brain is! 
Francois wants you to have the little chap, William; he 
won't eat a thing, and he'll die of a broken heart if some- 
one can't get at him." 

" Oh, fetch him, Robert. I'll have him here." 

Robert came back carrying William and placed him on 
the bed. 

** Coti was keen on him, wasn't he? " 

Sara caught up William, and his poor, limp, little body 
cuddled down in her arms forlornly. 

Yes, Coti had loved him, had loved all furry, small 
things; a great sportsman, he had not been a very keen 
shot '* I think we'll give the bunnies a miss, what ! " 
he had been wont to say. 

Any least thought which had a touch of sorrow in it, 
had become sufficient to upset her now. 

Robert, after a gloomy survey of her and a pat to 
William, stalked off to wander about the huge house 
which, because its mistress was not there, seemed so 
unlived in and unfriendly. 

He pottered about at the billiard table moodily, thought 
of sending for Francois, remembered, pottere^ again. 

At last he could " stidc " it no longer ; he decided to go 
out, and stay out for a bit. 

In the streets, he felt better at once, his spirits rose; 
shyly he began to think of his inheritance, he had not 
liked exactly to dwell on it in the house, it did not seem 
quite — ^well, not very decent an)rway, to poor old Coti. 

Sara was rich, too, and Robert was glad about that as 
well. 
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In fact, save for his fashionable, yet extremely correct 
mourning, he appeared to find all well with the world 
when he met Julian Guise and hailed him warmly. 

" You look a bit cheap," he remarked frankly. 

Julian laughed constrainedly: since th^ death of 
Desanges he had lived through an assortment bf hells, 
and his progress there had engendered neither physical 
nor mental well-being. For to him, too, had come the 
awakening of the morning after, and with it the memory 
of his misery before the glamour of Sara's presence had 
possessed him. » 

And, viewed in the harsh light of cynical half-belief 
in most things, his subservience to that fleeting hour had 
semed idiotic. 

Facts had not altered, and his jealousy of Charles had 
become no less a real thing. 

Colin*s scoffing words, his father's open accusations, 
the chatter of the club, discreetly hushed when he entered 
suddenly, were all so many enemies against his peace of 
soul, his belief in Sara — ^that belief which had once 
seemed unassailable. 

Then he had heard, abruptly, of the de^th of Cotiron 
Desanges. 

At first the mere knowledge had ousted his bitter 
musing, then a corollary to the actual fact leapt to life 
with one violent spring. 

Sara was free. 

Again he was swept clear of every other thought, and, 
as was natural, a relaxation came upon him; almost he 
felt as though he were reborn. 

For, until now, he had never been able to feel entirely 
natural concerning her : she was not free. Now that was 
all over, and he had the right to feel a legitimate desire 
for her, a frank passion. Nothing need be smothered any 
more. 

And acutely, as he thought of seeing her first in this 
new world which they two had shared only in his vision 
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the stab of memory came again : he remembered Charles 
Carton. 

The freedom became then a two-edged sword, it 
cleaved not only his path for him but a path for others 
who chose to tread on it. 

Again, he hard that Sara was wealthy, and that streak 
of obstinate arrogance in him felt it to be a bar. Her 
wealth, as a married woman, had not mattered; all that 
had mattered had been the one fact. 

On the day after Desanges* death, the Marquis de 
Soulnes had asked him to call upon him. 

Julian had gone in ignorance of the portent of this 
visit. 

When the Tunisian appointment had been offered him, 
he had been frankly amazed. 

He had been too self-absorbed to think about it, even 
when he had heard it discussed. 

Now, in a lightning flash of thought, he saw the great 
opportunity it offered. 

The Marquis de Soulnes* courteous, rather fatigued 
yoice explained its advantages as a diplomat would ; he 
laid stress on the value of the non-official work which 
could, and must be done under the shadow of the official 
duty. 

In short, Julian would be in fact, though not in name, 
the virtual governor during the time of anxiety which 
was approaching. 

In his hands the slack reins were to be tightened, to 
him was offered the opportunity so longed for by every 
ambitious heart, to carve a clear way through chaos, to 
create a new and better state of thing;s. 

Power would be his, ostensibly merely legal, in reality 
of a nature so far-reaching that he could alter or com- 
mand practically as he chose. 

He agreed to give the Marquis de Soulnes his answer 
the following week, when, if he had decided to accept the 
appointment, it would be officially announced and he could 
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begin a provisional draft for the sanction of the Foreign 
Office. 

He had been staying since the break with his father, at 
his 'club ; he went back there after his interview with de 
Soulnes and encountered Colin. 

Colin*s sharp glance, his overdone effusiveness aroused 
dreary amusement in Julian. 

He nodded to him drily. 

\ One need not tell you, I think?" 

Colin puffed a little, smiled ingratiatingly. 

*' And you have decided ? . . ." 

Julian laughed out loud unamusedly. 

" I have a week in which to formulate a decision/' 

** Bon," Colin exclaimed, whilst cursing the slackness, 
the dunderheaded policy, as he termed it to himself, of 
the Marquis de Soulnes. 

He studied Julian narrowly. 

** It's the chance of a lifetime ! " 

*' I wonder how it came to be offered to me ? " 

Into Colin's mind there swept the memory of his talk 
with old Guise, and the reason of that talk ; the thought 
of the Desanges, quick in his brain, impressed itself on 
Julian's as thougl^ts often do. 

Colin said abruptly : 

*' Very sudden the distressing affair yesterday," 

He was watching Julian narrowly, there was no flash 
of expressive interest visible: Julian remained silent. 

Colin thought round the subject as was his wont. 

Madame Desanges was free now, and wealthy, sure to 
be, a fine match, but — for a few months she would have 
to live very quitely ; he ardently hoped this point of view 
would occur to Julian. 

It had already done so, there was no point of view 
connected with Sara which escaped Julian. 

When he heard Charles Carton had left Paris he 
decided to accept the Tunis appointment — after an inter- 
view with Sara. 
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It was on this evening, walking back to his club that he 
met Robert 

**I tell you," Robert said to him plaintively, "it's 
precious blue in there," he jerked his head back in the 
direction of the Champs Elysee, ''I should say sol 
Suzette knocked up, no good to anyone, moping herself 

to death " 

III** Julian interrupted hurriedly. 
Oh, well, you know, awf'ly down, and feeling rotten. 
Of course I know Uncle Coti's death was a shock, but no 
one could have wanted him to live, poor chap/* 

Julian told him of the offer of the appointment at 
Tunis. 

•* How absolutely ripping," Robert cried, " I say what 
a beano for you 1 D'you know. Guise, I believe I'll come 
out and see you as soon as things are settled up here." 

" Do," Julian said cordially, entirely conscious of that 
affection a lover feels for all kindly relatives of the be- 
loved — ^before marriage. '* Do 1 That will be splendid ! " 

" When d'you start ? " 

" Soon, I expect Robert, will you do me a favour? 
Will you tell the Comtesse that I have had this offer, and 
would greatly like to discuss it with her, if she could 
see me for a moment ? " 

"Of course I'll tell her, my dear chap, but heaven 
knows if she'll rouse up! Women are the deuce an' all 
when they get a bit hipped, they seem to like to stay down, 
to enjoy having the hump ; grief's a sort of luxury to 'em, 
a treat, in a way, I do believe ! " 

He bade Julian a jocular farewell, and walked home, 
/enjoying the evening, that warm and agreeable conscious- 
ness of new importance still pervading him, and now, 
mingling with it, the blithe thoughts about a trip to 
Africa — ^" now that I am my own master "—etc, etc. ! 

He bought a huge box of chocolates for Sara and a pile 
of the newest magazines, and started to enjoy the one and 
read the other in his taxi. 
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Hack opened the door of Sara's room : 

** 'Er ladyship's too poorly to see you, Master Robert, 
now be a gopd, young gentle *' 

Robert slid an ingratiating arm round Hack's angular 
waist; if Had had a weakness it was for Robert. 

" Fairest, most powerful Hack, my ducky, let me in ! 
Ill do her ladyship good, you'll see! Just let me have a 
shot ! I've something to tell her too— of course I'd ratiier 
philander with you in a doorway anyway ^" 

" Get along with you, do," said the smiling Hack, ** but 
mind now, pot too long, and no worryin' nor exdtin' 
talk!" 

Robert plumped down on the edge of Sara's bed, ex- 
claimed at the truly exquisite apricot silk coverlet, tossed 
down the papers, and handed the chocolates. 

** Give you three guesses, Suzette, whom I met ! " 

Sara smiled at him under heavy, white lids. 

"Well, if you won't be chatty, and because I know 
you can scarcely wait till I tell you, I will ! Julian Guise ! 
And he's off to Tunis any time, and told me to tell you so ! 
. And I say, Suzette, don't you think I might biff off there, 
later on? It will be topp— I say, you ain't ill, what? 
Half-a-tick, I'll yell for Hack -" 

He sprang up. 

Sara spoke then : 

"No, please, don't. I am quite all right. When is 
Julian Guise going away ? " 

"Didn't I tell you? Soon, my dear. Oh! and I'd 
forgotten. What an ass I am (memory like a sieve, 
with the bottom out too !) he wants to come and discuss it 
all with you. Begged me to ask you. I dunno what he 
thinks you could say to it much, but that was his message. 
I told him I thought you were too pipped to see anyone, 
so you needn't bother to if you don't feel up to it. . . ." 

" I can write," Sara said. 

" Yes, of course. I say, Suzette, what d'you think of 
my plan of going out to him a bit later ? Guise thought 
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it no end of a scheme. And I should imagine about 
October or so, if they get a move on here with things, I 
could wangle it, shouldn't you? ** 

Sara made some suitable reply mechanically; in her 
mind only one idea held sway: Julian was going away 
for good — for months an3rway. 

Julian was going — cleaving her — 

That knowledge seemed to strip away the indecisive, 
self-pitying, apathy of the last days from her, as the first 
winter wind, keen and cold, nips a dead leaf from the 
living branch. 

And as that apathy was whirled away into the limbo of 
forgetfulness, her real self reasserted itself, and she went 
back to that evening when she had known and acclaimed 
her love. , 

Julian was going — ^now she was free. 

For the very first time she realised that she was free, 
that to her every path was unbarred, every barrier had 
gone down. 

She sat up amongst the big pillows. 

*' rU write a note now, and will you send one of the 
servants with it?" 

"Righto! You will see him then? He'll he bucked, 
because he seemed awfully keen on it.'* 

Sara wrote swiftly : 

" Do come and see me this evening if you can, for 
a little while. I am so interested in the news Robert 
has just told me. All good wishes. 



S. D." 

She sealed it and gave it to Robert. 

" And send Hack to me, will you ? " 

Hack came in to find her standing before the big mirror. 

She turned and smiled. 

" I feel a little shaky, but I want to get up." 

•* Then easy does it, Miss Sara," Hack rejoined firmly. 
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** there's no need for hurry, and no hurry there'll be, or 
TU have you f aintin' all over the place, and that Doctor 
Lucan buUyin* everyone at once 1 " 

So Sara's toilette was lengthy in the extreme, and as 
she walked downstairs with William cuddled under one 
arm, she met a footman coming up to tell her that 
Monsieur Guise was in the little salon. 

Instantly, she had an intense and absurd idea to go 
straight back to her bedroom, and send down a message 
telling him she would not see him. 

As she hesitated for one ridiculous moment, a very 
pointed thought came to her: 

•* I must be in love to be so shy ! " 

Whatever she was or was not, her heart was racing as 
she opened the door of the salon. 

Julian came forward to meet her so swiftly that it 
seemed almost as if he greeted her on the threshold, and 
for a moment they stood just within the open doorway, 
both dreadfully shy and self-conscious. 

Then Sara heard Julian saying in an expressionless 
yoice how kind it was of her to see him ! 

She replied suitably, but not exactly encouragingly: 

•• Oh, not at all." 

A silence fell, and in it William yawned. 

At once Julian and Sara began a conversation with 
him ; he listened rather heavily, his small dog-heart hurt, 
and was lonely, and even the kindest people were not, and 
never could be, like one kindest and b^st, to whom he 
had belonged and to whom all his love had been given. 

But he wagged a feeble tail and tried to seem interested 
whilst Sara and Julian feverishly talked with him and 
about him. 

. Some reward should be designed for those dogs who 
listen patiently to lovers who talk to them because they 
are too self-conscious to talk to one another ! 

At last the subject of William became exhausted, and 
then Julian said jerkily, after a brief pause : 
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** As you know, I am going to Tunis. It is a sort of 
legal political job. A long case to settle for the Govern- 
ment, other cases to lead, and to obtain the consent of the 
Bey to our new land development scheme ; the one hangs 
on the other. If we lose the case we have no daim natu- 
rally, so we must not lose it. It is a big offer, and — " he 
looked directly at her for the first time since he had 
entered the room, " I have accepted it because — ^until I 
can speak to you quite openly, I do not feel I can stay 
where I should hear of you, perhaps see you perpetually. 
It is too much and too little — ^now that you are — free." 

He would not look away from her now, his grey eyes, 
blazing clearly, seemed as if they meant to imprint her 
image on his brain, as if, in that look his thoughts drew 
from his gaze, an ineffaceable vision of her eyes and lips, 
the little, vital upward " spring *' of her hair, the intense 
whiteness of her skin which almost startling against the 
soft black frock, a frock which gave her, too, an extra- 
ordinary air of girlhood. 

At last she had to meet that look, she had known that 
moment must come, had felt as if an unspoken command 
had been laid upon her tolift her eyes, and yet she felt she 
could not obey it, as if her eyelids were weighted down. 

Now. feeling actually as if she made a supreme physical 
effort, she met Julian's gaze. 
' They stood quite near to one another, simply looking. 
Something in one another's faces, something each had 
lopked for in the faces of friends and hitherto found 
lacking, each found now at last. 

They did not kiss, or break that quick communion wijth 
words, but slowly, Sara's white lids drooped, and from 
her throat, like the spreading of the damask petals of a 
rose, the deep colour sprang. 

Then Julian said, steadying his voice with difficulty: 

" Sara — ^the other day, such a little while ago. . . ." 

He could not go on, could not put into v/ords that cruel 
doubt which might destroy. 
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But his face quivered. 

" I know," she said so low he could scarcely hear, ** but' 
that night — ^when you came — I knew then — I — I couldn't 
act to you/* 

Naturalness came rushing back to him like a glad, 
warm tide sweeping over a frozen waste of fear and 
dread; he cried boyishly: 

"And I've^been believing: it was Carton " 

Sara put out her hands with a gesture of appeal : 

"Please — please. I told you— it was true — Charles 
Carton has left, gone away for good. Some day I will 
tell you— only now — don't let us remember him ** 

She looked at him again, bravely, yet wistfully. 

He put his arms round her, forgetting everything in 
the exultation of sweetness at touching her ; he had heard, 
his ears had accepted her words, but their meaning only 
came to him long after. But now did anyone matter, 
anything in all the world save their two selves and their 
love? 

"It isn't true," he whispered above her bent head, dar- 
ing to say it because he knew the truth ; his lips touched 
her hair, silken-soft, faintly perfumed with the perfume 
which seemed to quicken his heart, to stir his blood like 



wme. 



Lift your head.' 

She lifted it slowly, and he bent his, then their lips met, 
touched, clung, and through them both finest flame of 
passion flashed, giving to each a new claim on the other, 
a new right 

This was the kiss of long deferred heart's desire, the 
miracle of dreams, the sheer ecstasy of real life. 

"Mine — mine . • ." each heart trembled with the 
word, grew humble before it. 

For long minutes they kissed, then drew apart and sat, 
hand in hand, silent, at utter peace. 

Until Julian's hands tightened on hers, and suddenly. 
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with a vehement gesture, he swept her wholly into his 
anns. , 

" So little time/' he stammered, kissing her hair, her 
closed eyes, her throat, " I go so soon ! Say it, say it. 
Pulse of my Heart — for you are that, its very life, its 
breath, its blood, all of me that lives and feels, and 
dares. . . .** 

*' I love you/' 

" I love you, my love/' 

** I love you, my — ^imperious — love ! " 

But he could not laugh yet, not even the little broken 
laugh of love ; this hour was too fine-set, too passionate 
for laughter. 

**When did you know, how ** 

All the questions which matter so, have to be asked I 

"I think, that night — you looked so tired, so spent, 
and I wanted to cradle you in my arms, and comfort 
you " 

"This had to be — ^I knew it when I saw you first. 
Three years' service — say again that it is true." 

•* Truer — truest, oh ! you doubting lover ! " 

'* It matters so frightfully, it seems so immensely im- 
portant — ^it's like — ^like reprieve after sentence, and one 
dare not, cannot grasp it all at once " 

" Darling," she traced with one finger the outline of his 
firm lips, " darling, be happy in our love." • 

The low sentences seemed to shake him with love, 
played on him like a flame on molten steel. 

"Am I not?" 

He lifted her until her face was close beneath his own, 
then took her lips, and kissed her with the kisses, delicate 
yet wild, which her lover's heart told her were the first 
kisses of his soul. 

Oh ! if she had gone to him, new like that, unkissed, 
with no shadow of a former claim on her! Oh! why, 
why had she not met him years before? 
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Impulsively she drew his head down and looked deep 
into his eyes. 

" Listen : I love you, I love you. I would die for you/* 
All that white passion of her youth had come to life 
again, she locked her arms about him, her eager lips gave 
and took his kisses with a sweet abandonment of 
frankness. 

He had never known she could look so little, so dearly 
young; her hair, only loosely pinned by Hack, had slid 
loose, and now he lifted one gorgeous, heavy strand, and 
drew it across his face. 

** I believe I have longed to do that — ever since I saw 
you first ! " 

" Is that the way men think of women they see casually 
at the Opera ! " 

"I knew," Julian said deliberately, "then and there, 
when I looked at you, and kept on looking and look- 
ing, I said to myself: * That is the woman I want for 
my wife * ** 

He stopped on the word, there was a little pause. 

" Oh, my beautiful," he said, in a smothered voice, his 
hand against her heart as if to sound its trueness — 
•'When— when?" 

Sara met his impassioned eyes, her own voice shook a 
little. 

" After you have been away Or— or I might 

come out to you — if — if you stay longer than a — ^year." 

"A year," his voice rang with bitter disappointment. 

Sara sighed : it was so hard to have to refuse so soon ! 

" DarKng, my loved one, I know — I feel, too, * a year ' 
like that, just as you said it, but I have so much to do 
here, so much settling up, and — ^and Goti has been so good 
to me. And Julian, no, do not turn away — ^Are you tired 
so soon of looking at me? — ^I believe you, I'll accept that 
kiss which has taken all my breath — ^accept it as assur- 
ance! But I meant to say, you told me how you had 
neglected your career — I don't want to be a hindrance, I 
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want to make you more famous still by my love. In a 
year you will have finished — in a year we will be 
married." 

"If I still live — ^if longing lets me!" 

'* And you so strong and I so frail, and yet I do not 
complain ! " 

" You do not love as I do." 

She leant up in his arms, and gave his ear a vicious lit* 
tie tweak. 

"How dare you? Do you take that back?" 

Her eyes glowing like purple flames, threatened him, 
she had caught her under-lip with her teeth, and now, 
desperate at this possibility of being doubted, actually 
believing it a reality in her overwrought state, she longed 
wildly to convince Julian. 

Her lips sought his, touched them very faintly. 

" Do I love as you do? Do I — ^Do I? Am I a cold, 
frozen thing who feels only so much and no more. Am 

I — ^Answer me " and as the fluttering kiss sought his 

lips again, a tenderness which was an ache woke in her. 

She drew Julian's head down on her breast, kneeling 
up, and pressed it close, close. 

" I do love you, I do— I have been cruel, slow in know- 
ing, but now I know — all my life is in your hands, Julian, 
no one shall exist for me save you." 

He lifted his head, his arms folding her closer, and 
again there was that look on his face of vision, strange, 
appealing, rather wonderful. 

•* We were meant to love," he said. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Most people are lonely because they have never dared to live. 

RicHABD King. 

Julian went back to the flat he and his father shared, 
when he left Sara. 

He had told Sara of their quarrel, without revealing its 
cause, and as she listened and deduced from the bald 
recital far more than Julian could ever have imagined 
,possible, she decided not to tell him of his father's visit 
to her. 

It seemed so easy to be generous now, and she was 
glad to be. 

For now happiness had wiped out the past misery, all 
old injuries had ceased to matter, been healed by this new 
miracle. 

And besides, from a lower motive too, she wished to 
spare Julian's father so that there might be peace between 
them : he had mocked her pitiably in that insane harangue 
about the power his attack on her had put into her hands, 
to use as a weapon against himself, through Julian. 

She had no desire to meet him, she had hoped ardently 
that might be avoided tmtil Julian's return, but she 
entirely pardoned him. . . . 

The flat struck chill and forlorn as Julian entered it, he 
called for Ramon, and waited. There was a shuffle, then 
a pause, then a door opened, his father stood there. 

" Well father I have great news," Julian said warmly. 

His father made no reply, he had re-entered the 
room, but the door was still open. 

Julian went in and closed it behind him. 

151 
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" The Foreign Minister has offered me the Tunisian 
Commission. I have accepted it." 

Old Guise was helplessly polishing his monocle, he said 
in a muffled voice : 

"Really?" " 

Julian walked round the small table to him, and put an 
arm about his shoulders ; it was years since he had done 
such a thing. 

" Yes, really," he mocked gently, ** and you know you 
are as glad as I am. Father/ 

His father made no answer, and J^ilian saw his face 
was trembling, and saw too, with a stab of sorrow, how 
white it had become and finely cut. 

" Father ! " he half whispered again. 

Guise spoke at last, controlling his voice with an effort 
which brought the sweat out on his brow: 

** My congratulations, Julian." 

" Thank you, even if they aren't, well, effusive, sir," 
Julian said with a smile; he hesitated a moment, then, 
leaving his father's side and strolling across to the book- 
case where the cigarettes stood, he added rather 
diffidently : 

" I hope you have not been ill, you do not look a very 
good colour?" 

Behind his back old Guise was grimacing uglily and 
pitifully, tears were in his eyes, his throat was choked 
with them, but he was too proud to let them fall, or 
Julian see . . . if he could only, only ward oflF detection ! 

Again, after frightful effort, he succeeded in speaking. 

" Thank you, I feel quite well. May I be permitted to 
ask if Colin is aware of your acceptance of this appoint- 
ment ? " 

"No one is, save yourself ^" Julian began, then 

remembered and coloured shyly. 

He came back and stood close to his father, fidgeting 
with the unlit cigarette : 
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"At least, one other person knows all my plans. I 
have something else to tell you. ..." 

His father looked at him; it' was a queer look, half 
appealing, half savage. 

** Something else ? " 

The words came slowly, with difficulty, but Julian did 
not notice. 

" This is even more pleasant than the other matter," 
he said, " I — ^the Comtesse Desanges has promised to be 
my wife." 

He had been looking down, finding an odd difficulty in 
expressing himself, now, after waiting for an answer, he 
lifted his face, illumined with splendid pride. 

His father had crossed to the window, he came back 
holding himself very erect. 

" Again, my congratulations.*' 

" Thank you." 

An uncomfortable silence fell ; Julian was absorbed in 
his own thoughts, dimly aware, however, on the outside of 
his mind, that a certain sense of irritated criticism was 
inducing a faint resentment in him concerning his father's 
attitude towards his great news: it was a childish atti- 
tude. But after all, the old chap was getting on, and he 
apparently like to take all things hard! Still, it was 
rather flattening, damping to have the news of one's mar- 
riage received as if it had been the announcement of 
dinner ! 

He looked at his father with a rueful smile : 

** Hang it all, there must be some sort of affection be- 
tween them to-night — ^this was a festival ..." 

He said to his father blithely : 

"I say, sir, shall we dine out? Will you honour me 
for a banquet, to celebrate?" 

His father, who was holding the paper before his face, 
did not lower it : 

" I thirik not, thanks, Julian ..." 
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Julian felt a distinct relief as, at that moment, Ramon 
entered. 

He gave a cry as he saw his " little master " seated in 
his arm-chair. 

" Oh, Mr. Julian, and to think I never knew " 

Julian sprang up. 

" Great news, Ramon ! They're sending me to Africa 
in a week ! " 

"Whatever on earth for, Mr. Julian?'* 

His old face was horrified. 

" Oh, to cheer on the cannil^s, and trek lions, y*know, 
Ramon! They both walk the streets in Tunis bras- 
dessous, bras-dessous ! " 

Ramon at least knew a joke when he met one, his nut- 
cracker face crinkled up with delight, he slapped his side, 
then stopped in the midst of merriment to say solemnly : 

" You'll need all new tmderwear, Mr. Julian." 

" You shall buy it, every stitch," Julian assured him, 
" but I do bar embroidered shirts, Ramon." 

" They were the best material," Ramon bemoaned, in 
unconscious parody. 

Julian went up to him and laid an arm round his 
shoulders. 

'* But I haven't told you the greatest secret of all ! 
Ramon, the loveliest lady in the world is going to marry 
me!" 

" Never ! " Ramon cried ecstatically. 

** Next year for certain, you gloomy prophet ! " 

'* As if that could be my meaning! It all sounds too 
wonderful to be true." 

He laid a lean forefinger against a beak-like nose and 
winked prodigiously. 

"Wait, Mr. Julian — ^till dinner-time." 

He hurried away, still chuckling. 

Julian glanced at his father, immobile, invisible. 

He made a boyish grimace, and went out to his bed- 
room. 
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Directly he had gone Guise lowered the paper, the tears 
had dried in his eyes now, they shone with an implacable 
venom. 

So this was the end I 

Julian would marry this woman who was rich now ; she 
had won. And he judged her by himself. She must 
hate him as he hated her, more even, if that were possible, 
for he had won that battle between them. ^ 

Memory of it made his heart hurt, exdtertient stirred 
his veins as he recalled his most brutal sentences. 

She had not told Julian yet, but she would— oh yes, she 
would! 

Julian was lost to him now — for all time — ^this woman 
had got him. 

And he, Dominique Guise, had lost utterly. 

Ah 1 if he had foreseen, if he had known that wretdied 
man had been so near to death ! 

He had died that same day. 

Oh yes, she would make him pay, he was paying now, 
for Julian's future had been his till that hour, that mar- 
riage future which held the son who should carry on the 
name. 

Nothing now could stop this marriage, and any day 
she might tell Julian. 

Women always told and betrayed a man. 

His own love for Julian, savage and selfish, fastened 
its talons in his heart. 

He sat there, suffering indescribably, as he envisaged 
the lonely future before him. He had never hated Sara 
as he hated her for the power she had through the knowl- 
edge he had given her. 

The small measure of a small mind allowed no scope 
for hope of mercy ; it would have given none, it had not 
sufficient fineness to expect it. 

No, the woman had won and would wring the utmost 
from her victory. 
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Always, since her advent, she had been a menace in his 
life, now that menace had materialised in part. 

To appeal to Julian would be useless, he had left him 
because he had called this woman light; old Guise felt a 
faint shudder of fear, as he reflected that Sara would 
tell him he had gone to her and openly accused her. 

He could hear Julian whistling in his room, and the 
sound carried him back years ; he sank lower in his chair, 
listening, yisions weaving before his eyes, his soul a chaos 
of misery, hardness and self-pity. 

Julian was whistling a tune he had taught him at his 
knee ; he could almost fed that small, warm hand beating 
the measure on his leg. 

" I have it, I have it 1 Now listen! " 

And then the absurd piping from lips too small to win 
success. 

Then, all over again and again, the tragic history of 
•* Ninette " who dropped her basket and ran away with 
disastrous effects on a dozen of the best new-laid 1 

" But what joy to see the breaking of so many eggs ! " 

Julian had been a very normal small boy ! 

He came in now, having changed ; his taciturnity had 
all vanished, he talked swiftly, pleasantly, and his father 
listened, counting the happy words as a sentenced man 
counts the hours till his execution. 

Ramon entered with his promise, materialised into 
concrete form in the state of a bottle of champagne. 

•• There r' 

He served dinner as a festival, and after dinner Julian 
read whilst he thought his father slept. 

They went to bed late. 

Guise bade Julian " good night ** in his bedroom. His 
eyes looked almost anxiously round the coom. 

"Aired, I suppose, and all that?" 

" Of course ! " Julian said, touched by this gruff sus- 
picion. 

He longed to say something affectionate to his father. 
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to make good the quarrel, and yet found it extraordinarily 
difficult 

At last he managed to get out : 

•* I hope. Father, you feel — ^I mean I hope things are 
all right — ^between us ? " 

His father nodded brusquely: 

" Yes, yes. Good night, my boy." 

Both were glad to be free of the other, both found ex- 
pression difficult 

Julian sat down on his bed and lit a last cigarette. 

" Poor old guv'nor. One of the best — and yet " 

He puffed out a mouthful of smoke. 

It was odd, how ^ away ** one grew from one's father; 
that type of father— ^nd one should make allowance for 
loss of temper. Only some things were unforgivable. . . 

Even now, he lost that little glow of puzzled affection 
he had felt for his father, as resentment slid like a flash 
into his mind, throtgh memory of that quaf rd. 



CHAPTER XV 

La cruauii n' est qu'une sympaihie sougratUe 

Stsndbal. 

The letter which Sara wrote telling her mother she was 
going to marry Julian in a year's time, and that he was 
leaving for Africa immediately, reached Chateau 
Desanges in the early evening. 

Lady Diana, who had filled the house with her guests, 
amongst them Charles Carton, was by way of dispensing 
tea through the medium of two stalwart young footmen 
with the assistance of all her friends. 

Sara had written distinctly that she wished her news 
kept secret, ** at any rate for some months," and further- 
more that she wished to come to Desanges herself the 
following week and to have Julian down for one night 
before he left, if Lady Diana would remain on. 

The news not only startled Lady Diana, it angered her 
in an obscure way. 

She had reached that age, and that fearful interest in 
her looks, their power of attraction, when a woman of her 
nature is jealous even of outside conquests, conquests 
which do not remotely concern her, but which anger her 
simply because some other woman has had a success. 

She made a fight against this jealousy because she knew 
it aged her — from no higher motive — and now, sitting on 
the terrace beneath the orange and white awning, the 
honey-suckle and pink geranium crowding through the 
slender iron tracery of the balustrade, she felt a wave of 
sickening meanness submerge her. 

She did not acknowledge it as such, she called it to her- 
V self (for, d quoi bon, to be frank unpleasantly with one- 
self or anyone else, it only annoyed and did no good !) the. 
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realisation of her ** rough luck *' that life should give so 
much to others, so little to herself. 

To all her admirers she was a woman who had suffered 
tragically (long lashes yeiling tear-fiUed eyes, lovely, 
curved lips trembling), and the adorers believed and 
sympathised until the time for their own discard came, 
when they began fo wonder if he who had gone before, he 
of •• th0 bitter hardness and utter selfishness, my dear *' — 
had not perhaps, received quite as good (or as bad!) as 
he had given ! 

But Lady Diana believed in ''going on"; she wasted 
no time in regret, and reproach she considered a useful 
asset. 

For her '* de Vaudace, foujours de Paudace ** meant, in 
free translation : ** always a new man, captured no mat- 
ter how ! '* and as flattery was one of her means to this 
desired end, easy capitulation another, showers of small 
gifts a third, she had a su ccess ful time. 

She was selfish with a hide-bound force which was 
amazing, and talked of herself as selfless because she gave 
freely when she happened to have money, in order to 
obtain admiration by her gifts. 

To her, "giving*^ was synonymous with selflessness, 
even though she only gave what she could amply afford 
to give, and gave for her own purposes. 

Because she was beautiful she deceived excellently — in 
the beginning (she manoeu-soied all the endings), and as 
men were, as is generally tK8 case, morjji loyal to her than 
she deserved, she rarely paid any of her debts to honour 
or faithfulness. 

To-day, she suffered because Sara was loved by Julian, 
and would be happy with him. 

Anyway, it released Charles! and Lady Diana had 
often, in these last days, noted a restlessness in that 
debonair being's bearing. 

Of course she must not talk of things, but 
Charles . . .? 
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It would ease her own annoyance to hurt someone else, 
irritate them 1 

She beckoned to Charles : *'Take me for a walk.*' 

He dutifully fetched a parasol from the pile of Japanese 
paper ones leaning against the wall, and followed her down 
the grey stone steps and in the direction of the orangerie. 

A huge fig-tree grew beside the red-roofed, white- 
walled building, with its oblong openings through which 
the oranges glowed like amber beads. 

Lady Diana sat down on an old stone seat 

*• Charles, guess! ** 

•• You've paid your debts ! " 

** Miracles are out of date; be original — and less 
' optimistic!" He studied her gaily. ** You are really in 
love — that would be a real miracle, wouldn't it? Some 
poor fool's re-entered the cage : one of your adorers, lost 
long since, but mourned awhile, has returned to his 
humility and adoration ? " 

** Your wit is more acerbe than amusing, dear Charles." 

He had flouted her vanity by his indifferent accusa- 
tions, and she felt more than ever pleased with the power 
she held to hurt him. 

"Give it up?'* 

"Entirely!'' 

** Oh well, that's rather prophetic, mon ami, because 
ycu will have to — her at least I Sara. She's going to 
* marry Julian Guise! *' 

She looked at him curiously, almost greedily, in antici- 
pation of the reward she had promised herself. 

But to her annoyance, he simply stared before him, 
stared at her as if he did not sec her. 

She poked him playfully with the gorgeous parasol : 

** Wake up, dreamer ! " 

Still lie did not speak, and now Lady Diana began to 
feel rather scared. 

•* Don't bs an idiot, Charles," she said sharply, ** you 
needn't bother to pose before me as the broken-hearted 
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lover ! I have known too often of that broken heart, mon 
ami! Frequency stales the impressiveness of your 
sorrow ! ** 

He nodded without speaking, and stood up, his face 
away from her, his white-clad form outlined against the 
dense blinding blueness of the sky. 

His voice came a little thick : 

" By Jove, that's news, isn't it? " 

" I knew you'd like to be the first to know ! Only you 
mustn't talk of it, will you ? " 

Charles laughed, an unpleasant little laugh which jarred 
on Lady Diana. Really, Charles's idiocy over this 
raked-up affair, a rechauffie when all was said and done, 
was absurd : and she was not quite sure to-day that he 
was " putting it on " to rouse her : it seemed rather too 
genuine to bear that flattering implication. 

She, too, rose and slid a hand through his arm, for one 
second she saw his face as it had been, and she felt 
frightened, horrified, dismayed. 

He looked as if he had been choking, his eyes were 
suffused, his lips bitten. 

He swung round suddenly, freeing himself from her 
clasp, and walked away swiftly. 

*• Charles," she called : h6 never turned. 

She felt furiously angry. 

Fool, to care like that — fooL 

Once his pose had been for her, not as she had imag- 
ined — 

Beast ... 

Charles had come to the full realisation of how much 
he loved Sara when he had parted from her. He missed 
her amazingly, everything seemed valueless without her. 

But he had curbed his restlessness, striven to live down 
his tedium because now, now more than ever, he dared 
hope. 

She was free. 

And she had loved him once. 
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He recited to himself trite maxims about love which, 
coming from a man of his stamp and subtlety of nature, 
proved more than anything how enamoured of Sara he 
was. 

" Real love could never die I " 

" They never loved, who said that they * loved once ' ! " 
(mental reservation Sara had truly loved him, of course. 
Women were so shy.) 

Pure women would never let themselves go unless — 
until marriage were a certainty. 

He was madly ready to marry Sara. 

He had come to look upon her in those weeks as his 
wife, to think of her as such, dream of her as such. 

Lady Diana's "news" had first stunned him, then 
lashed him to jealousy which was a searing torment, as 
all jealousy springing from sensual love must be. 

He could have seized Lady Diana in his black rage, and 
broken her soft bones to ease his own choking fury. 

Sara another man's — ^that stick Guise's with his smug 
honour and moral value ... he felt murderous as he 
thought of Julian — ^Julian going to Sara as she went to 
him, unrestrained, young, in love. 

" Oh God," he muttered. 

He halted at last at the furthest extremity of the path ; 
he had been running without knowing it, now as he was 
forced to be still, he found that he was dripping with 
heat. He stood biting his lips till they bled, and then 
suddenly he slid to his knees, his hand pressed over his 
heart. 

His face went livid, he fought to have strength to put 
his hand into his pocket and reach the drug he always 
carried with him. 

Just in time, he broke the tiny glass tube and inhaled 
the powder. 

The hideous pain left him. 

He lay on the ground, his face hidden in his hands, 
crying. 



CHATER XVI 

m 

Where is delight? and what are pleasures nowf'-^ 
Moths that a garment fret. 
The world is turned memorial, crying '' Thou 
Shalt not forget! " 

Maky G>lebidgb. 

There is a " spentness " following on violent anger which 
gives, even to the subject, a sense of false tranquillity. 

All pain is over, it is impossible to feel more, a time of 
release from self has come. During the next week, after 
, two days and nights of incoherent frenzy of soul, during 
which, looking back afterwards, Charles believed he h,ad 
been insane, that deep deceptive stillness of mind came to 
him. 

He could contemplate Sara's marriage, think of Julian 
Guise without feeling that sick seizure he had come to 
dread because so often it meant the recurrence of the pain 
in his heart. 

He told himself he had pulled up, that he was " clear," 
and felt, brooding to himself, as a man feels after a long 
illness. 

He left the chateau on the day Sara arrived at it and 
drove over to a little inn some five miles away. 
• He did not mean to try and see her — at least he believed 
then he did not, but he called, as a matter of fact, on the 
second day of her return. He could not keep away. 

Sara exclaimed at the sight of him. 

"How ill you look!'* 

" I've been having an attack," he explained, sitting 
down beside her and smiling. 
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" I haven't gone yet, you see, as you told me to. I've 
been looking after your mother." 

*• Yes, it was most kind of you to arrange everything 
as you did." 

" But I am going. By the way, all your friends seem 
flitting. I hear Guise is off to Tunis next week?" 

Sara coloured sensitively. 

" Yes. It's a great honour, such an appointment, isn't 
it?" 

" By Jove, yes, but of course Guise is a very able chap." 

He was watching her out of narrowed, gleaming eyes. 

That sensation of ** caughtness " was on him again, the 
grip of hideous anger which waited on it, threatened him. 

Guise had the right to kiss that mouth, to feel the lift 
and fall of that heart — Guise would marry Sara. . . . 

As if from a long way off, he heard his own voice ask* 
ing when Julian went. 

" I believe next week," Sara said shyly, looking out 
across the park. 

She believed ! God, what a fool she took him for, what 
an invertebrate fool, unsuspicious and blind — ^and believ- 
ing tool 

** How long will he be away ? " the aame far-off voice 
asked. 

Sara '* thought" about a year — ^and perhaps Robert 
would go out to him for a holiday. 

"Alone?" Charles queried softly. "Or shall you 
perhaps accompany him?" 

" No," Sara said, " at least— no " 

At least — ^no — 

Of course she would go to him, in Tunis, and they 
would love under hot skies, love in a magic setting for 
love, of goldenness, and exotic atmosphere. . . . 

He excused himself early, and drove back to the little 
inn. 

The storm " took " him again as he sat in the darkness 
that eyening, thinking, thinking ... of all the evenings 
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Julian and Sara would be together . . , and the intimacy 
only deep passionate love knows . . . and the possibili- 
ties of " giving *' capable to a nature of flame and utter 
devotion, like Sara's. . • . 

He beat on the tree against which he leant tmtil his 
hands were pouring with blood; about him, above him, 
the world seemed to be reeling. 

All, that summer through she had deliberately flirted 
with him, led him on, and all the while she had loved this 
stiff-necked young fool. 

He ought to know about those kisses that May night 
.... or those kisses years before. 

He wasn't the first, after all. 

He hadn't taught her love. . . . 

Charles lay out on the wet grass beneath the tree until 
the dawn. 

With it, he rose. 

Civilisation, his creed of *' good form " — ** the decent 
thing " claimed him in his spentness. 

God, what a weary hell a man could live in ! 

But he got free at last. 

Nothing went on for ever, even jealousy grew tired at 
length. 

He staggered up to his room and flung himself 
on his bed, dressed as he was, and fell into a troubled 
sleep. 

His man roused him with his coffee, and loked dis- 
mayed to see his master thus. 

" Monsieur is not well ? Shall I not summon the 
doctor?" 

Charles smiled wryly, he said in English : 

" No doctor can help me." 

He felt deadly tired that day, so rested and was free 
from anger or despair. 

The mood lasted well this time, but as he felt better 
physically, so his mental peace lost power over him. 

After all, why not call on Sara again ? 
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He would keep a tighter hold on himself, and not give 
way this time. 

He ordered the car round, chose a carnation for his 
buttonhole, went off finally, looking as smart as his wont, 
and as debonair, save for the too brilliant glitter in his 
eyes. 

He was near the chateau Desanges when he saw in the 
distance, another car, standing in the shade. 

The impulse of courtesy made him slow up beside it 
and proffer help. 

Two men were in it, both of whom he knew slightly, 
they were Dominique Guise and Colin. 

Guise greeted him with chill ceremony, Colin, effusively. 

" Ahe, mon ami I You come too, to bid the wanderer 
farewell?" 

" Julian leaves to-day ? " Charles asked. 

"We await him now; he walks across the park to 
this entrance." 

Of course, Julian would ... to the park, Sara's house, 
he had free entry . , • he was with her now. . . . 

Colin was speaking again : 

*' You look a bit cheap, old chap." 

** Country life ! " Charles said with a vague laugh. 

Colin enjoyed the idea enormously, he elaborated it to 
Dominique Guise, who, stiffly upright, seemed to ignore 
him, Charles, all surroundings. 

" Feels it, a deuce of a lot," Colin breathed, getting out, 
and walking round to talk freely to Charles, " apple of his 
eye leaving him, and all that, yTcnow. Unusually strong 
attachment between father and son ! " 

" Same thing between Julian Guise and someone else, 
isn't there, what? " Charles said as carelessly as he could. 

But old Guise had heard that sentence and Charles 
received an instant's expression of violent antagonism, 
whether directed against himself for his indiscretion, or 
against the engagement between his son and Sara, he 
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could not determine. But hostility, keen, unallayed, had 
been in that glance., 

He kept on looking at old Guise whilst Colin chatted, 
insinuating much knowledge about *'our dear boy" 
whilst deftly pumping Charles for his. 

It was very hot on the highway, even beneath the 
overhanging elm, in the distance the road curled aftd 
uncurled in the shimmer of heat like a thin black snake. 

Charles's eyes grew weary, burnt-up, looking at it ; he 
had a moment's repetition of that hideous sensation of 
the night before when the sky and earth had seemed to 
reel, and he had felt like some helpless atopi whirling 
round upon it with no grip, no security, only a sickening, 
terrible sense that the momentum would grow swifter and 
he himself be absorbed into the choking ether of infinity. 

Colin was telling him a club room anecdofe and snig- 
gering delightedly. 

Charles came back to sanity on looking at his red, tight* 
• skinned face, the splutter at the comer of his loose mouth 
caused by his hoarse mirth. Beyond him, outlined against 
the darkness of the bending foliage, old Guise showed 
like a carven statue of an old type gentleman, Charles 
told himself whimsically. 

He wondered what the attraction between these two 
utterly diverse men could be. 

Time clicked on. 

** Young Julian's rather long about it!" Colin said 
breezily. "However, we've stacks of time. Boat sails 
to-night, and given a good run, it doesn't take long to 
reach Paris." 

*' Dining anywhere special?" Charles asked civilly, 
attempting to display interest. 

" Oh, just the three of us together— all the farewells 
are over, ylmow. We've given young Julian a banquet, 
and the F.O. did him * proud * as well. Wonderful how 
popular he is ! But jeopardised his popularity, ylmow. 
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my dear feller ! " A sly laugh, the small qres maliciously 
amused : '* Of course you know ! ** 

** Oh yes, of course." 

*• I don't know the lady myself. What's the attraction, 
€h. Carton?" 

Qiarles's eyes were on the glint of sky which was re- 
flected in a cutting glare on the polished black wood of 
the steering-wheel. 

•• I should think Tunis is pretty healthy," he said. 

Colin's sly smirk faded, he looked oddly contemptuous : 
so that was the way the wind blew, was it. Very hoity- 
toity and fine gentleman all at once. 

Damn jealous too 1 

Colin knew the signs, and guessed much of what he 
was not certain. 

He had not been told Julian and Sara were actually 
engaged, but Charles's behaviour at this moment en- 
lightened him considerably. 

Oh well, the Comtesse had a pot of money, when all 
was said and done, and after all Coti 'd married her, so 
there was no need for any man to chuck stones at her 
over that little affair with Carton — ^whatever one thought 
or heard! 

He resented Charles's attitude towards him, the hoity- 
toity, fine-gentleman attitude; he felt inclined to do a 
little baiting on his own. 

"Longish farewell, isn't it?" he repeated. ** Gives 
one time to think, eh ? Ah well, they're both young and 
nobody'd blame her even if it does seem a bit rapid! 
After all, it's almost as if her husband has been dead for 
years, come to think of it ! " 

There was a faint sound of iron grating on stone, and 
Julian appeared, cai:rying a small suit-case. 

He did not see Charles for the moment, only his 
father. 

" Sorry to have kept you waiting," he said ; he looked 
white and strained^ but his eyes were shining. " It's good 
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of you to have brought the car here, the other road is 
impossible, they're relaying it I broke the ispring in my 
car when I drove it myself yesterday. You might send 
the man for it and have it repaired at our garage, Father, 
if you will ? '* 

Colin called to him, and he noticed Charles for the first 
time. 

"How d*you do. Carton?" he said civilly. 

Charles nodded to him. 

" Just off, I hear ? " 

" Yes, to-night." 

Julian was stowing his suit-case away, pulling on his 
driving gloves. 

Carton continued the conversation. 

'* I envy you your new work. By the way, I must 
congratulate you as well." 

The eyes of the two men met in a cool stare, level, a 
little questioning on Julian's part, faintly insolent on 
Charles's, 

*' Thanks very much," Julian said non-committally. 

"Rather secret, hasn't it all been?" Charles asked. 

" What has been secret ? " 

Charles gave an ugly little laugh : 

" Oh ! I shan't be indiscreet ! " 

He put in his gear, and his car began to slide forward. 

" That road's bad," Colin bawled after him officiously. 

Charles laughed again clearly, so that his laughter 
reached the others ; Julian was at the wheel, he stared 
for a second after the vanishing car, then swung his own 
round. 

If Carton did call, Sara would see no one that after- 
noon, he was certain. 

He had still a memory of her white face, tear-drenched 
before his eyes, he could still feel that last kiss drunk 
from the cool flower of her mouth. 

Yesterday, at this time, he had only just reached her 
side — and now ... 
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Time had flown during these weeks : so often they had 
talked of his last day, their farewell, but to neither of 
them had it seemed as if a farewell could come. 

Then it had come, all at once, in this last hour, with its 
terrible significance of separation, utter cessation of lively 
things between them, but a foreshadowing had been theirs, 
yesterday too, in moments ; when they had kissed in the 
darkness, kissed and dtmg and almost wept together. 

Julian gave a sharp sigh, realisation drove home to him 
like a stab in his heart 

Oh, for this period of waiting to be over, and for the 
time of singing and of gladness to begin; oh! for their 
marriage — ^their true belonging. ... 

Those kisses in the darkness, that madness of happi- 
ness, that intense, almost agonising realisation of one 
another, and their love for each other. • . . 

Colin called out strongly to him: 

** Your despatch case is not here, Julian.** 

He laughed at the swiftness with which Julian turned 
the car; even Dominique Guise smiled very dimly. 

"I will go back to the chateau through the park," 
Julian said. 

He drew up tmder the same elm from which he had 
driven off half an hour before, and the others listened to 
him running swiftly ; then the echo of his footsteps died. 

"We might as well wait in the coolness/' Colin sug- 
gested, yawning. 

Guise felt nearly prostrate with fatigue, the last weeks 
had been one endless effort, wearying beyond belief. He 
acquiesced listlessly, this day, the day of farewell seemed 
a horrible nightmare. 

She had not told Julian yet — ^and now, in this short 
visit, there would be no time. 

He walked feebly through the little iron gate. 

The house showed unexpectedly near, an awtiinged 
terrace was visible, and behind it open windows ; beds of 
brilliant begonias cut into the smooth grass in arcs and 
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crescents of aching colour ; there was a tennis-court of 
asphalt entirely surrounded, roofed, by huge chestnut 
trees. 

It was very still on the cool seat and no one was about, 
the gardens seemed asleep beneath the pouring sun. 

Colin was walking round, exclaiming to himself, ex- 
amining as he always did. 

Old Guise deplored hi^ curiosity : it was a quality 
which needed excuse, whoever possessed it, he considered 
an tmderbred quality, tout court I 



CHAPTER XVII 

/ forget, I ever forget that the gates are shut everywhere in 
the house where I dwell alone I 

Rabindranath Tagore. 

Tout Tempire amoureux est rempli d'histoires tragiques. 

Stendhal. 

Charles saw no servant; he left his car in the avenue, 
and entered the chateau by the conservatory, and on the 
threshold of the cool, sweet-smelling drawing-room he 
halted. 

Sara was lying on a couch, not asleep, not cr3ring as 
most women cry, but the tears were falling, falling from 
her face on to her hands. 

Charles shook inwardly with the beauty of her grief, 
and her face, and its helplessness. 

That very helplessness somehow whetted his longing, 
goaded him, as it is possible for weakness, helplessness, 
to influence certain base qualities in human nature. 

He crossed on noiseless feet to the sofa and before 
Sara could speak, cry out, had her in his arms, crushed 
all against him, consciousness of her physical weakness, 
helplessness, acting on his mad blood, like oil on flame. 

"You thought you'd get oflF free," he stammered, 
holding his evilly exultant face an inch from hers, ** you 
thought you could win out and never pay ! I could have 
told Guise a good deal, couldn't I ? But I'd a little pity 
for you, though you'd none for me, I wasn't even 
trusted enough to be told of your engagement. As if 
you could deceive me ! Oh God " 
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He began to laugh silently, convulsed, shaking against 
her, shaking her in his paroxysm. 

Sara was grey with hatred of him, physical loathing of 
his touch, but she was powerless, his clasp had pinioned 
her arms, and felt like a steel band about her body. 

Suddenly his laughter ceased. 

" Oh, Sara, Sara," he whispered, " I want you — ^you 
are mine — ^my longing for you makes you mine. Have 
you forgotten those kisses — ^and all those months you 
have let me hope, you meant me to — you kept me near 
you — ^you knew your game. . . . You aren't going to 
make me believe you thought of friendship, clear and 
cool, and aloof! Between you and me — after those 
kisses. . . . Ah, kiss me now, kiss me " 

Sara's voice came in a fierce whisper: 
No, I will not let you. ... I would rather die. . . •" 
Still thinking of his kisses, eh? Did you tell him of 
mine ? " 

Her eyes blazed at him. 

"You cad!" 

*' Cad, am I ? It was not so very long ago I was your 
best-beloved! Your memory is bad, Suzette! Give me 
your lips, kiss me once for the sake of the love you had 
for me — and I'll go." 

" I have told you, I would rather die than kiss you — 
touch you — ^if I cotdd help it " 

"All right, all right — ^you needn't be so vehement! 
I hear! So you'd rather I hated you? Perhaps I do. 
Perhaps there's some love, love like mine, which is half 
hate. Perhaps I want to hurt you for hurting me. Men 
don't always live up to the * papier mache' conception 
women like you think they should, even when they've 
been slighted ! I don't for one ! I'm flesh and blood like 
your lover who's just gone, and I want you in a flesh and 
blood way. You don't care whether I hate you or not, 
do ydu? So you can take the consequences of making 
me hate you and love you at the same time, making me 
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mad for you till I dread the silence, and my thoughts, 

dread seeing the sky overhead Now—- now — ^I tell 

you " 

He bent his head deliberately and took her lips. 

Through the open window Julian entered on light feet. 

He saw instantly, and his heart, which had been racing 
with joy, seemed to stop, then leap again; his voice had 
gone utterly, he could not call out. 

He waited for that kiss to end, his gaze noting the 
narrow soles of Charles's shoes as he knelt beside the 
couch, the contrast between Sara's bright hair and 
Charles's sleek, dark head. 

He knew when that kiss ended he meant to kill Charles, 
he longed to. 

His fingers curved as if already about the other's 
throat. 

He made some strangled sound, and Charles released 
Sara : she had not heard, she lay still, her eyes closed. 

Charles got upoh his feet, white of face, black of eyes, 
he was laughing again, and that laughter, silent, hideous, 
acted on Julian as an impetus. 

He leapt upon Charles across the distance between 
them. 

At the sound of that movement, Sara opened her eyes. 

She saw Julian's face, dreadful, almost unrecognisable. 

She managed somehow to reach the two men, and she 
heard her voice, it must be hers she thought, crying to 
them to stop. 

There was a sound of dreadful breathing, of animal 
gasps and mutters, and then, distinctly once, Charles's 
voice, spent but clear. 

"All the siunmer • • • you fool . . . damned fool 
. . . take her . . . now ..." and then his laughter 
broken by hatred. 

The room seemed scarlet and black, waving Hags of it, 
long streamers, which parted and closed again, only to 
reveal Julian's face livid and smilit^, grinning ghastily. 
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Then a thud and a long, long sigh, and Julian, reeling 
back followed by that sigh, sinking into it, absorbed by it, 
slipping, falling, and then a soft crash, and the blood 
circling like a decoration round the base of the marble 
pedestal against which he had struck his head ; the marble 
was white ; above, upborne on the slender graceful stem 
there was a stand and upon the stand Eros poised, lithe, 
laughing, lovely. Sara saw his whiteness now set in 
red blood. 

She went across fearfully and knelt down and looked 
into Julian's still face, and at last lifted his head into her 
lap, that bright head which had lain against her heart so 
short a time before . . . the hair grew so thickly just 
above the neck . • • she had so loved to ruffle it, tease 
Julian about it . . . such a mat. . . . 

Obscurely, haltingly, other thoughts drifted into her 
mind . . . water to dean the pedestal . . . bandages. 

" Julian," she murmured over and over, ** Julian." 

A shadow fell across his form, she looked up, sicken- 
ing, faint terror making her lose forgetfulness for a 
moment, the black and red streamers floated again before 
her eyes, she opend them to stare into Guise's face. 

It had a blasted look, as if some horror had first cut 
him savagely, and then the agony of it had stunned him. 

He did not pause by Julian, he crossed to Charles and 
knelt beside him for a time. 

He came back to Sara at last. 

" Carton is dead," he said, almost voicelessly ; he stood 
staring at her, then suddenly he wheeled and ran with 
jerky steps to the door and locked it, ran back to the 
window and bolted that and half closed the jalousies. 

The room was dim now. 

He pushed Sara away from Julian, she had been wind- 
ing her silken sash about his head, already the bright 
stain had pierced it. 

Guise took a vase of flowers and dipped his handker- 
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chief in the water, and with it cleaned and cleaned the 
pedestal till no mark remained on it 

Then he spoke to Sara again in that same bleak 
whisper: 

"All his career — his life . . . wasted. . . . For 
this — for you " 

She tried in desperation of weakness to catch at his 
hands with her groping hands, but he drew away and she 
half fell: his voice seemed to stab through the stifling 
haze which enveloped her. 

" So this is where you have brought him at last . . . 
this is the end of the vanity debt . . . they have paid 
it ... he has paid it" 

He towered above her, his eyes menacing, his hand 
uplifted as if to strike her. 

" What do you mean to sayf 

Sara rose and faced him, drawn up by that awful power 
of unspoken accusation, ashen but composed, as his 
meaning drove home to her dulled brain like a shining 
dagger-thrust 

He still stared at her, as if mesmerising her will to act. 

" Is Julian to pay for your gratification ? " 

Sara put her clasped hands over her heart 

"I will pay — ^not for my — gratification — ^but for my 
love," she said. 

Guise leant far forward, his gaze sunk in hers.; he 
began to speak very rapidly : 

" Time is very important — Colin is out there — I will 
call him. We can take Julian away. No one knows that 
he did not leave an hour ago . . . save you ! " 

A clock chimed ; far, far away, the creak of a cart on a 
country road sounded through the summer stillness. 

" I see," Sara said at last. 

Guise looked pnce at her again, then, very quietly, he 
let himself out through the window and left her alone 
with Julian and Charles . . . and Charles was dead. 
... He had loved her once and she had loved him too 
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• • • but not for years — for years • . . he had said 
though — Guise had said she had led him on for vanity. 
. . . And vanity had killed him at last ... he was 
dead now and her lover had killed him, Julian was a 
mur 

No— no, never that — ^never Julian who had knelt to 
her and kissed the ground her feet had touched. . . . 
It had been only yesterday, in the pine woods ... he 
had fallen on his knees beside her. . . . 

Guise came back, in that quick, furtive way, a big man 
with him, who, as he glanced at Charles, trembled and 
panted, then licked his lips, his eyes were staring, 
terrified. 

"The Comtesse Desanges had a struggle with Mon- 
sieur Carton," Guise said smoothly, " he fell backwards 
and died. Julian left here an hour ago—" he turned 
to Colin and said sharply : 

•'You hear?" 

" Yes, yes," Colin muttered thickly, " I hear." 

His eyes sought Sara's face abjectly. 

"You have heard — you are here — ^you accept that?" 
Guise ordered peremptorily. " Now " 

They bent over Julian and lifted him ; he moaned. 

Sara cried out under her breath. 

" My God," Colin stammered — " Guise " 

Guise went on steadily, panting for breath himself, to 
the window, he thrust it wide with his foot, and the two 
then passed out, on to the terrace and down to the shaded 
path. 

The park was quite empty, they vanished very swiftly, 
the gate clicked, a car started, its sound died away at last. 

Sara went back into the drawing-room and stood beside 
the pedestal ; how clean it was, not a single edge of stain 
— and the rug had been pulled straight . . . her eyes 
reached Charles. 

She rushed forward and pealed on the bell, frantically. 
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insanely, ptilling it till the embroidered rope broke in 
her hands. 

Someone rattled on thei door, it was locked, they called 
out, and beat on the panels wildly ; she began to laugh : 
it was a game of hide-and-seek, and the seeker could not 
find I 

The glass windows shook, the jalousies clattered, the 
terrace was dark with people. 

They had found. 

Sara called out : 

" Come in Come in ^" 

She pointed to the figure lying on the floor, its face 
upturned. 

'* He is dead," she said tonelessly, "J killed him." 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

The wounds which pierce the hands of Love, 

Driven by hands of hate. 
Stand also in my flesh to prove 

The bitterness of fate. 

Laurence Housman. 

The world divided itself into two camps with incredible 
swiftness, it was a very small camp which clung to Sara, 
but it would have upheld her whatever her sin. 

Behind this camp there was a flotsam and jetsam of 
support from the Press and public ; some papers flaunted 
an aggressive defence of a woman whose only crime had 
been that of protecting virtue against an unscrupulous 
assailant. 

Colin seized on this headline and dung to it as if it 
were a life-belt. 

" Yes, yes, we must stick to that," he reiterated fever- 
ishly. 

He had lost weight already, grown ragged of looks, as 
well as mind ; he lived in a hell of indecision, would have 
given in and spoken the truth a hundred times, had his 
own downfall not waited on Julian's. 

He cursed old Guise's management of the crisis cease- 
lessly, but he knew he was too bound up with it to try 
to escape.. 

He had not only helped to carry Julian away, but had 
assisted his father to get him out of the country on a 
friend's yacht. 

No one had known of the engagement, no one thought 
of Julian, he was safe. 
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" Oh yes, he's safe," Colin said dejectedly to Sara. 

It had not been so very easy though : Lucan had not 
proved gullible. 

"Why, in God's name, didn't you send for me?" 
he asked Sara, his eyes narrowed, his gaze probing her. 
"Why didn't you? You could have telephoned, said 
it was a heart attack. It was, and if you had sent for 
me I could have hushed it up. The man was rotten, 
any shock would have done it — ^I shall swear that. It 
is true." 

He bullied the country doctor, a small, obtuse man, 
over-inflated with his new notoriety, glorying in it, 
unafraid in his bombast even of Lucan, the crack Paris 
specialist. 

" Monsieur Lucan, a heart attack does not leave finger 
marks on the throat! Even we simple country fellows 
knowi our trade a little better than that I The coroner 
has complimented me. I cannot lie even for so lovely 
a lady. I am aware the heart was affected. I shall say 
so too." 

Impossible to get round the little, self-pleased fool who 
meant to stand out his hour to the last second. 

And the servants had their story pat; Lucan could 
have damned the lot. 

Colin's worth he recognised, and used to its fullest 
extent: he had never liked the man, he did not do so 
now, but, for the lawyer, he had that solid appreciation 
cleverness always has for another's skill. 

They agreed entirely on the main points of the defence, 
a woman's righteous indignation, Charles's genuine dis- 
ease, the invariable pity awakened by a " crime passion- 
nel " and the exploitation to any length of the " unwritten 
law " appeal. 

Maitre Devolles, the youngest leading counsel, the man 
who had been Julian's opponent at the game of success, 
was handsome, cunning, and had risen from very small 
beginnings. 
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•* He is better for us than Manolet," Colin told Lucan, 
" he can talk to the jury as one of themselves ; Manolet's 
voice is too affected, we want a human being who can 
grip the emotions and twist them — ^see?" 

Lucan agreed. Sara disliked DevoUes who admired 
her too openly; she refused to talk much with him, and 
in point of fact, after her plain confession of guilt, there 
were few questions which were necessary. 

She lived during her arrest, in a state of apathy which 
was like a dense fog about her brain, and spared her end- 
less suffering. She was past suffering, the shock had 
stunned her too greatly. 

No one saw her save Hack and Gabrielle de Cleves, 
who had rushed to her as soon as she had been allowed to, 
and would hear no word against her. 

The nine days wonder caused by Qiarles's death had 
little to feed upon; Robert, now in the camp against 
Sara, gave her last service by placing himself, his name, 
between her and the Press which clamoured at her door 
like a pack of wolves scenting blood. 

For his own sake he defied them, he was now head of 
his house, and the shame he felt Sara had brought upon 
it made him doubly jealous of its honour. 

He refused to see Sara after one short visit which was 
necessary in order to obtain his signature to some docu- 
ments; they met as strangers — Robert aloof, stern, 
frigid; Sara apathetically indifferent. 

Robert's heart swelled with a more bitter indignation ; 
all his youthful illusions had been utterly destroyed, 
Sara had become to him a monstrous woman, he hated 
her. 

Lady Diana had accepted his offer to stay on indefi- 
nitely as his guest at Desanges ; he himself could not bear 
to s^e the place, he felt, for years; he had decided to 
travel. 

Sara had asked for her mother that first evening and 
Lady Diana had gone to her ; in a glance Sara had known ; 
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Lady Diana's chilling bitterness hacl been quite unneces- 
sary. She had been crying, Sara could see, and it came 
to her suddenly that her mother's intense bitterness was 
not merely the outcome of shocked terror, or moral dis- 
gust, but of some more personal feeling, and one fleeting 
pulse of pity stirred Sara's heart for her. 

" You understand, this is the end," Lady Diana said in 
that controlled, yet shaking voice, " I have finished with 
you. I cannot, I dare not express what I feel. I leave 
you to your own conscience." 

No tears, no broken misery, no least flicker of that 
much-lauded maternal instinct: dead condemnation, 
biting, acid scorn. 

Colin stood out as a human being, despite his vulgarity 
and meannesses; he came daily and brought comfort, 
lied cheerily, prophesied gamely, and always, always 
spoke of Julian, gave Sara news which was life. 

Each day he went back to his luxurious apartment, 
sweating with fatigue of soul and body. 

His was not a nature which knew any heights inti- 
mately ; the finer things of life, emotions, were, he con- 
sidered, if he happened to waste good time deliberating 
such nice points, both unprofitable (there was nothing to 
be made out of them) and as well (nearly as bad), un- 
comfortable! But his silence, his acceptance of Guise's 
imposed lie, Sara's voluntary one, had wakened in him 
something which would not let him rest. 

He suffered hideously in his own way, indecision gave 
him sleepless nights, days of genuine misery. ^ 

Each night in the little hours he was near to confession, 
each day bound his own interest more cloggingly about 
him. 

If he spoke now, he too, would be ruined. 

He tried to tell himself Sara would protest her inno- 
cence — ^he did tell himself, holding his hand on the Bible, 
that if things went against her, he would speak. 

God was his witness, he would. 
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But the case could not go against her, he khew it could 
not, he knew the jury as mere human nature ! . . . 

A young, beautiftd woman, who had suifered nobly in 
nursing her paralysed husband, whose virtue was dearer 
to her than all else. . . . 

It was such a popular role ! . . . 

If only she had not been of the aristocratic world . . . 
their morals were so despised by the juror class — sus- 
pected. • . • 

She would get off, DevoUes was a clever young scoun- 
drel ; rank bad lot himself, of course, but with a way to 
him. • • . 

And if the case went against Sar^i ... he would 
speak. 

He put up a clammy hand to keep his quivering mouth 
still. 

If he had time to think clearly — ^but everything had 
been such a ghastly rush. 

Odd that he had never guessed old Guise to have that 
devilish hardness in him — hard, the old man was steel- 
hard. . . . 

Of course, he obtained every possible concession for 
Sara he could, obvious to the taunts of some papers. 

Hack was allowed to see her, Lucan, she had many 
little comforts which were forbidden. 

*' She seems half-dead," Colin told himself abjectly. 

He patted her hand clumsily. 

" You'll soon be out of here, my de — Comtesse. You 
buck up, you needn't worry ! " 

He spoke to Hack almost imploringly. 

'* What'd'you think of your mistress?" 

Hack, brighter-eyed than ever, quicker of speech, 
instinct with savage hostility lest any word should be 
said against her mistress, said brusquely : 

'* It's a mercy she's as she is. She don't seem to worry, 
she's stunned by it all and I pray she keeps so." 

She looked at Colin searchingly. 
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Mr. Colin, whatll haw)en?" 

Itll be all right," he told her hastily, " bound to be. 
And then youll have to get her away — good holiday, 
ylcnow! We'll all need it" 

He attempted a laugh, went away laughing. 

" He's afraid," Hack told herself. 

Francois and she and William, and perhaps Gabrielle 
de Qeves — a very little camp of loyalists ! • 

Hack found solace in Francois' grave, indignant eyes. 

They sat together sometimes in the long evenings, or 
walked on the boulevard with William. 

Franqois' attitude, instant, unswerving, knightly 
(though she merely thought of it as '* right ") did much 
to reconcile Hack to the general oddness and (in any way 
noticeably different!) paltriness of a foreign nation. 

But talking with Franqois, listening to his kindly hope- 
fulness, accepting his invariable courtesy. Hack vaguely 
softened towards France : She made use, in response to 
Franqois' punctilious greeting in her own tongue, of such 
amenities as ** Bon Jour " or '* Merci," pronouncing those 
words Britishly, but, all the same, using them. 

One of Franqois* expressions, used in a description of 
his mistress impressed Hack considerably. 

'• Madame has the look of a beautiful Fate," Franqois 
said sadly, ** so tall, so slight, so white, and such sad, sad 
eyes." 

" ril be glad when it's all over," Hack made answer 
with a heavy sigh. 

How those words wore themselves into life, became 
part of its inmost texture 1 

"When it's over!" 

In them was all of suspense, the beating of agonised 
hearts, the pulse of hope, the knell of despair, Colin's 
cowardice. Hack's deep love, an anxiety which was nearly 
a madness in the brain of Dominique Guise. . • . 

On the night before the trial Hack sat up, clutching 
William to her, sobbing tearlessly. 
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Frangois, in his room, prayed. 

Colin sweated blood in his heart : Sara slept. She had 
not slept well ever since her imprisonment, but she slept; 
now, and dreamt of Julian, hi^ dear kisses, his laughter, 
the look of him. 

She woke when the sunlight was pouring into her cell, 
and the Sister who was set to watch her had waited an 
hour longer than she should have done. 

" To wish you luck, my child ! " 

She was middle-aged, and hard-featured, hard-hearted 
too, and grasping, but there were tears in her eyes now. 

Sara saw Hack's face first in court, then her mother's, 
carven, ivory white, a very passable imitation of a sculp- 
ture of Grief! She was dressed in black and a black 
osprey started daringly from her small hat. 

The court was crammed, stifling hot already. 

So much interrogation is possible by French Law be- 
fore a trial that there was little examination necessary; 
the trial resolved itself into a duel between the Avocat- 
General and DevoUes. 

The court was so still when the Avocat-General rose to 
speak for the prosecution, that, for one moment, the faint 
crackling of the woodwork on the call caused by the 
intense heat of the day, was plainly audible. 

Women were craning forward to see Sara, their com- 
ments were tinged with disappointment. 

*' One heard she was beautiful ! " 

•* Oh, that^s always said of a smart woman ! " 

•* Well, no one could believe it now, anyivay ! " 

Yet amongst the majority there was sympathy. 

Here, at least was the glamour of a great romance, 
romance played out at last in a terrible setting: many 
people had seen Charles, he was the bon enfant beloved 
by the passer-by for his handsomeness and easy charm of 
manner, and Sara, although she had not been long in 
Paris, was, nevertheless, one of its be-paragraphed and 
petted children. 
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Her marriage, its tragic fate, her wealth and looks, her 
great position: it was a case to make the fortunes of 
newspapers in a day ! 

Lucan, too, was an asset to the Press, the fashionable 
doctor of the moment; his appearance added to the 
excitement. 

His testimony was valuable in the extreme. He might 
be a fashionable doctor, but he had never relinquished his 
poor practice; the only diiference his wealth aiid popu- 
larity had made to that was that it became a practice of 
pure charity. 

He, too, had " risen," and as that man, the man who 
had ** got on," but had never forgotten, never " played the 
rich " to the poor, his passionless, dry statements carried 
weight where those of the doctor who had actually ex- 
amined Qiarles first, were of little value. 

" Little Lucan knows — ^he's no fool," was the people's 
opinion, the jurors'. 

" He must turn the luck, such a man on one's side," 
Colin thought ; he was wrought up to the last pitch of 
sick suspense, anguished hope. 

Perhaps, when DevoUes rose to make his speech, there 
was no more eager listener in the court than Colin. 

DevoUes' voice, tear-filled, now husky, now passionate, 
now contemptuous, now gently scoffing, rose and fell, 
rose and fell — 

Would the fellow never have done — too long speeches 
•' did for one " with the jury, they got fed up. 

Colin's red-dimmed eyes fixed on DevoUes a glare of 
hatred, that hysterical loathing which a sermon can wake 
in some nervous natures, or any lengthy imposition upon 
their patience. 

*• Oh God, get him awayr— make him stop " 

As if in answer to a command DevoUes stopped, the 
speech was ended. 

In the guards' room someone offered Sara tea, men 
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talked to her, men she had never seen, reassuring her, 
comforting her, questioning her. 

She looked at Colin with a shadowy smile, unable to 
speak. 

He bent to her. 

** There, there, it's all right, you'll be free in a little 
while '[ 

The hour dragged on, he was in a frenzy of fear now, 
he stood apart, gazing at the door. Lucan was beside Sara, 
his narrow face fierce, yet when he looked at her, kindly. 

He kept speaking, to her quite tranquilly. 

Outside, it was nearly dark, the summer evening was 
fading into night. 

Colin found himself thinking: 

** At home, it's dinner-time." 

And he had a vision which somehow, at this moment, 
nauseated him, of his snug salle d manger, his housekeeper 
waiting for him, the smell of rich food. . . . 

A bell rang twice. 

" Now then, it's all over, play up, be brave," Lucan 
was saying in a clear voice, the tears were running down 
his face, and as Sara saw them she remembered, as one 
does remember trifling things in a great crisis, that some-r 
where she had read certain people cry tears of courage — 
that with them only a high mood can induce tears, and 
that with these people tears are no sign of weakness. 

A window, high up, showed a diamond of purple 
SKy. • . • 

'* One year's imprisonment." 

Then a deafening clamour, like the crying of lost 
souls. ... 

Lucan's arm round her, his voice, not clear now, rough 
and ugly. 

" For to-night she'll stay here, or she'll collapse utterly. 
I tell you I have authority." 

A long, long walk to a tiny room where another Sister 
was waiting, then kind hands undressing her, and draw- 
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ing the bedclothes round her, then Lucan with something 
in a glass. . . . 

How brown his fingers looked round the white 
glitter! ... 

" Only a year, and we'll get you concessions, I swear, 
Colin and I. He's utterly done. Drink this up. And now 
good night." . . . 

Outside Colin was waiting. ' 

" Oh, buck up, for God's sake," Lucan said to him with 
irritation. ** Pull yourself together. It was a damned 
lucky verdict, honestly. I'd feared five years. Oh, look 
here, Colin, if you're going on like this, man " 

He dropped Colin at his flat. 

It was redolent of rich food, his housekeeper, who had 
heard the verdict, scolded him for being so upset, fussed 
over him a little. 

He went into his bedroom. 

There lay the Bible. 

•* If she should fall ill — suffer — I Tvill speak. . . ." 



In the morning Sara wakened tired, but strangely at 
peace. 

It was all over. 

One year— one little year — what was a year after all ? 
It went so quickly. 

She dressed and drank her coffee this morning. 

A year! 

Oh, was a year much to pay for one's love, such a love ? 

Time did not count when one loved — 

She had no idea that time never actually counts until 
it has to be lived through minute by minute, when only 
time counts. 

No realisation of things came to her, could tiot^come. 

She had read of imprisonment, she had felt sorry for 
people in prison. 

But they were different, of course. 
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Only, now that she was to be shut away for a year, 
things seemed to matter more. 

There was the long drive to the prison just outside 
Paris, it was the most strange thought that she would 
drive nowhere for so long, nor hear the quick slam of a 
door, crisply sinking into place, nor the purr of the engine 
— ^nor any homely, rather deafening clatter of traffic. . . . 

Nor see the shops glittering in the sunshine. . . . 

She had never liked " looking at the shops " for the 
pleasure of doing so, but they, too, were usual, friendly in 
life. ' 

Grass was shooting up brave spikes in the crevices of 
the gutter she noticed, as the car was held up for a mo- 
ment, such green silky, shiny things. . . . 

Wasn't It a king on his way to execution who noticed 
the grass waving in the wind and felt his keenest anguish 
then . . . ? 

Soon, ail the quite natural sights of every day life 
wouid have vanished — and they had always been there. 

She was going to a world which was unnatural, and a 
premonition of loneliness unspeakable, came to her with 
that thought: she turned terrified eyes on Lucan, her 
breath coming in little gasps. He did not look round and 
she recovered her self-possession, conscious the guards 
opposite were staring at her furtively, but with almost 
fierce interest. 

The peace had left her now, she was afraid of the 
future as a child is afraid of the dark, with the same 
" sinking," piteous dread; and much the same courage a 
brave child tries to feel, she struggled to attain, that 
shrinking, breathless courage which is more exhausting 
than any break-down. 

The tears stung her eyelids, but she would not cry. 

If only, only Julian had sent one word of comfort. 

But he was still ill — Colin had told her he had con- 
cussion — 

Oh ! how many weeks ago was it that none of this had 
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happened and she had been free and waiting — for Julian 
to come? 

She shut her eyes so closely that all the darkness was 
wrung, and starred, and cut by brilliant, dazzling arcs 
which opened and shut. 

All this was unreal — she would wake and find herself 
safe at home. 

The car stopped before high walls which formed a 
semicircle, two narrow gates made slits in its smooth 
hardness. 

Lucan helped her out. 

The high road stretched away on either side, it was 
very white under the noon glare, and a poppy shone like 
a blot of blood at the wayside. 

" Courage, courage," murmured Lucan, holding her 
hand closely. 

He thrust her gently forward towards those grasping 
little gates — once through them. . . . 

Her pride betrayed her in this supreme instant, her 
poor courage failed, she felt a sickening, horrible fear, a 
cowardice which was beyond power of control. 

Her lips formed the words : 

"I didn't do it— I didn't do it . . ." 

Her mouth worked soundlessly, she shook so terribly 
that Lucan could not get her on, he put his arms wholly 
about her, and held her so, his grey face staring over her 
shoulder at the guards who fidgeted, coughed, looked 
away. 

That human touch, strong, upholding, brought a mem- 
ory of Julian, their last farewell when he had held her 
so, and whispered over and over again : 

" My woman, my beautiful — my own/* 

And then he had Iain there, and blood, red like the , 
poppy, had circled the white marble. 

Then his father had come and told her she had killed 
Charles — ^because she had let him re-enter her life. 

An hour's weakness, a surrender for vanity's sake 
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She had not killed Charles, but for her vanity he ha4 
been killed. 

She released herself from Lucan's steadfast arms, and 
looked into his face. 

He lifted her hands and kissed them; she smiled at 
him, the old smile of the olden days. 

" Good-bye — and thank you," she said, and turned and 
went through the gates. 

They clanged behind her. 



CHAPTER XIX 

-'^u'il Stait bleu, le del, et grand Vespoirl 
— L'espoir a fui vaincu, vers le del noir, 

Paul Verlaine. 

It was a strai^e company 911 board the yacht, an ill- 
assorted one, one of which the members were distasteful 
to each other, and in which they only met in amity beside 
Julian's unconscious form. 

The doctor, Varron, a slight, sullen-eyed young man, 
brilliant and perverse, the victim of his passion for 
morphine, of viciously malicious speech or brooding 
silence; the captain, aggressive, and suspicious; Guise 
himself, ravaged by anxiety, acting a part without dar- 
ing to forget his cues for an instant : it was Kke a haunted 
ship, its ghosts the nebulous evilness which emanated 
from the natures of those on board. 

Colin had obtained the loan of the yacht, he had tele- 
phoned to a ** friend '* who was bound to him by ties 
other than those of mere amiability, who had been saved 
from the consequences of some detected cunningness by 
Colin's craft and speciousness. 

" A loan of the Myrtil for a month or two, mon cher," 
Colin had begged melHfluously. " Some people I know, 
scarcely friends . . . you understand, I do not need to 
explain to you, who also have touched Fate with ungloved 
hands 1" 

Deschamps, who owed his wealth and freedom to 
Colin, had assented hastily; he had asked no questions, 
had wired his captain and left Colin to do what else he 
ivished. 

Perhaps Captain Roceur was used to sudden depar- 
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tures, cruises which had no definite port in view ; at any 
rate he, too, asked no questions ; he had been long in the 
service of a man who had taught him to accept rather 
than to enquire. 

Varron was of like order ; from sheer weakness, incul- 
cated, fostered by his vice, his was that "live and let 
live" creed carried to the corruption of "die and let 
die," rather than interf efe, make trouble. 

At thirty he might have been a famous specialist; 
instead, he was a febrile wreck with an ugly humour. 

He, too, but less directly, had been Colin's discovery. 

It is indeed meet matter for amazement to reflect upon 
the achievements of the greatest, those of highest repute, 
most stainless honour, achievements brought to comple- 
tion by the use of most rotten tools, held naturally (cela 
va sans dire!) with fingers less immaculate than their 
own, fingers which belong to beings so poor, so worthless 
that their names even are unknown to those noble persons 
who direct their labours ! 

Such work is graded carefully; the all-highest, v/ha 
sits serenely in palatial offices, has perchance amongst 
his clientele one who is indebted to him, who again 
" knows something of " a man who would prefer the lat- 
ter's silence to his conversation on that point, and who 
therefore exercises gentle (sicf) influence on yet another, 
who also is insecure in his hold on the conventions, until 
at last, in the downward scale, we reach the " poor devil '* 
who ultimately does the dirty work, and unites the entire 
vicious circle, though neither he, who is its most degraded 
nor the august one who is its perfect head, has knowledge 
of the existence of each other. 

Thus do extremes meet, when it is to mutual shady 
advantage ! 

Varron laid claim to the last title, he was the " poor 
d^vil," and his soiled, yet skilful fingers, tended Julian 
not ungently, and Guise again doctored him by keeping 
him off the drug whilst he was at work. 
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So, whilst Jtilian slid from one period of tmconscious^ 
ness into another, Paris rang with the trial, and the world 
which had been his and Sara's, spoke commiseratingly 
of "young Guise's infatuation, so sad, so attractive! 
What luck that he had left already for Tunis, and had 
not been in Paris to bear this blow ! " 

There were rumors at the clubs of his return to defend 
Sara. 

The suggestion of a heroic, spectacular act of romance, 
is always popular. But then it was bruited abroad (the 
Foreign Office affirmed the news) that Julian Guise was 
ill, too ill to take up his duties immediately, and was in 
retirement for a time. 

Colin was a recognised authority oa Julian's health; 
he obtained his information, it was known, from Mon- 
sieur de Soulnes. 

The most sentimental of heart ascribed Julian's illness 
to his broken love-affair, the ghastly shock of finding the 
woman he adored, loved another, and had always loved 
him. 

Julian's illness dragged on, and whilst Sara fought for 
his life with her soul. Guise and Varron toiled bodily, 
exhaustedly. 

"Why, why does he not lose the fever?" Guise de- 
manded of Varron with spent irritation. 

"Why?" Varron echoed out of twisted lips between 
which his eternal pale cigarette hung. 

He laughed sniggeringly, hunched up on the floor of 
Julian's cabin where he spent half his days. His touch 
alone could give Julian a little sleep, and, in his way, he 
seemed to have a dim regard for the helpless being com- 
mitted to his power. 

" Why ? " he repeated, shrugging high shoulders under 
their shiny coat, " because of collapse, as I have told you 
a score of times, collapse due to strain dating back 
months, and concussion on the top of it, and on the top 
of that your imbecility in hoisting him' off here and sub- 
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jecting him to perpetual movement! How do you ex- 
pect anyone with cerebral trouble to get better whilst 
they're being chucked about, rolled over like a packing- 
case in a hold? It's not my affair. I've said to you 
before, get him off this damn sea, and he'll get peace: 
keep him here " 

He shrugged again, laughed again, and sank into brood- 
ing silence. 

Guise went up on deck and gave orders to make port. 

They anchored that night off the coast of Africa in a 
bay where the sea was like a sheet of oil, dull, moveless : 
Las Palmas lay to their right. 

Slowly Julian began to improve, he had moments of 
clear thought, but the thoughts had little cohesion. He 
murmured Sara's name ceaselessly; Varron heard his 
faint murmurings, ignored them; others' lives, secrets 
were of no import to him. Nothing mattered: why 
should it? 

His one desire was to get Julian sufficiently better to 
be able to leave him, and claim the meagre allowance 
which meant to him freedom to die as quickly as possible 
by obtaining all the morphine he longed for. 

Julian had become a cha^in, a lock upon a prison-house» 
and Varron grew slowly venomous towards him. 

He stared at him now out of dull eyes as he lay on 
deck," his couch carefully shaded, his face waxen in its 
pallor. 

Julian met his gaze suddenly. 

" You're a doctor, aren't you ? " he asked weakly. 

" I suppose so." 

*' What's been really wrong with me ? " 

As if he had been called Guise appeared, it was he who 
answered Julian's question with the inevitable, stereo- 
t)rped reply : 

"You had an accident, my dear boy." 

Usually Julian nodded, and ceased to talk; to-day he 
persisted, his face intent, rather pitiful, in the effort 
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visible on it of his brain struggling to express its cloudy 
impression. 

" Yes, but when, how — I don't remember? '* 

" There is no need for you to do so, Julian.'* 

" But I want to know," Julian said, the quick flush of 
irritation which comes so easily in weakness, spreading 
over his features. 

" When — how ? " he repeated fretfully. 

'* You'd better tell him," Varron advised with mali- 
cious amusement, aware how in*:ently Guise desired his 
absence, and delighting in being able to aggravate. " Go 
on, tell the poor devil, and ease his mind ! It's bad for 
him to worry too ! Do him no end of harm ! " 

He chuckled as he spoke, his small eyes disappeared in 
a burst of unpleasant, silent laughter as he watched the 
slow, dull flush of ineffectual anger which steals over 
old faces. 

But he was wholly unprepared for the lightning-like 
change of expression which distorted Guise's lips and 
eyes, as he walked beyond Julian's range of vision and 
confronted him; Varron shrank back, his own face pal- 
ing lividly, he nodded at Guise cravenly, then, with some 
muttered explanation, disappeared. 

Julian's voice, faint but insistent, asked yet agam : 

"Why, am I here? What happened?" and without 
waiting for an answer, hurried on : 

" I must get things clear. I remember driving back to 
Desanges, I remember ..." his face twitched uncon- 
trollably, his eyes became bloodshot, " I remember enter- 
ing some room, there were flowers I know, and it was 

rather dim — Charles Carton was there ^" his halting, ' 

eager voice stopped, then rushed on again: 

" But after that— after that^ ? " 

He waited, and at last he said forlornly : 

^* After that, it's all a sort of blur in my mind " 
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A week later he was up and Guise met his evil hour. 

Strangely enough, despite all his preparedness, he was 
not ready for it, and when, after Julian's, deliberate 
sentence: "Has no message come to me from the Com- 
tesse Desanges ? " he tried to speak, he could not. 

His heart drummed violently, he felt a physical weak- 
ness which robbed him of his careful, lying sentences. 

As unobtrusively as possible, he drew out his handker- 
chief, and wiped the sweat from his grey face. 

At last he said stumblingly : 

"Julian — ^my poor boy — I have ... I have some- 
thing to tell you . . ."he stopped from sheer inability 
to get breath to go on. 

Julian had risen, he" stood now beside the table, leaning 
en it, and in that moment his father noticed how thin, how 
desperately thin he had grown, for in this position his 
coat had dragged a little so that it cut in at the waist, 
outlining his figure sharply, showing the clear imprint of 
his ribs even. 

That thinness made the flame of hatred against Sara 
blaze higher still; it was such a relief, a joy almost to 
Guise to have before him visible evidence of the wrong 
she had done Julian, it justified his own present attitude^ 
and much that he meant to do. 

Julian broke the silence. 

" Go on," he said, ** go on. What is it you want .to 
say? Is — is the Comtesse Desanges to be married to 
Carton . . . is it that ? " 

Guise knew a weapon had been put into his hands,. 
Julian's unconscious revelation had forged it for him. 

Julian did not know! 

He began to speak very slowly : 

" It is true the Comtesse loved Charles Carton ; that 
came out at the trial. You remember, you have heard 
there was a trial ? Carton was killed, he quarelled with 
th^ Comtesse, they struggled, and he died as a result. 
He had heart disease of course. She admitted the strug- 
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gle, he was jealous, it seemed . . . she was sentenced 
to a year's imprisonment >* . ." 

" Sentenced — Carton killed " Julian broke in. 

He came at his father in a staggering run, and catch- 
ing him by the shoulders, bent him to and fro in the 
anguished parox3rsm of his own uncontrollable shudder- 
ing; his voice seemed to be torn out of him, the words 
dragged up by ghastly effort. 

" Tell me again. . . . Carton is dead — dead, you say ? 
I remember now — ^I struck him, I killed him. I " 

Guise strove to free himself, but could not, from those 
clutching fingers, which were digging into his flesh in 
their frenzied grip; his voice cut clear and hard in 
staccato sentences. 

*' No. Not you — ^the Comtesse — she confessed she 
loved him — Carton. It all came out. They quarrelled. 
You had left. She confessed she loved him. You were 
never mentioned." 

Julian had sunk to his kness, he whispered frantically : 

" She did that . . . confessed she loved Carton . . . 
acknowledged . . . the struggle,*' his head sagged for- 
ward until it rested against his father's shoulder. 

Inflexibly, Guise went on speaking : 

" Carton knocked you senseless, he fetched Colin and 
myself, we bore you away." 

" He— he fetched you " 

" You may ask Colin — Colin knows everything, he and 
Monsieur de Soulnes. . . . There was no attempt at 
concealment . . . she confessed, the Comtesse — ^the 
servants heard the quarrel — she rang for them to get 
help. ..." 

He freed himself at last, and walked with trembling 
limbs to the closed door, opened it, and beckoned Varron. 

Together they raised Julian. 

He suffered their help for a moment, then abruptly, 
fiercely, he struggled away. 
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'* Leave me — ^alone," he said, his words were only just 
audible. 

He looked at them, swaying as he stood, his bloodshot 
eyes half veiled, the distortion of a smile on his face, then 
turned and went towards his cabin, reeling from side to 
side, bruising himself cruelly against the woodwork. 

The door slammed, he had vanished. 



He crouched down on his berth, his head held in his 
burning hands ; he could count a silly little pulse in one 
temple which hammered and hammered even when he 
pressed one hot finger hard on it. 

Thoughts began to beat in time to that blood hammer. 

It had been true. 

That last memory • • • 

It had been true » • • 

He had seen — 

He released his head, other hammers added their beat 
to the discordant measure. 

He could not stand the strain of recalling that first 
glance — it seemed to draw all the breath from his body, 
it gave his brain a sensation which was torture, a sug- 
gestion of endless emotion, endless and inexorable. 

He had stood in the window and seen Carton, a 
hand upon her throat, drawing closer Sara's face to 
kiss. 

Behind his eyelids tears stung like acid. 

But deep, deep in his brain his other self, dormant so 
long, struggled, for reassertion. His mind had been 
trained to schedule, connect, link up ; that mind accepted 
and refused facts now until it had arraigned those neces- 
sary to its need. 

He had struck Carton ; he, too,^ was guilty, he must get 
to Paris. 

Sara might have betrayed him, had done so, but he had 
lovedr— did love her — ^and that she should suffer so, and 
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he withhold help, was not possible. He had not killed 
Carton, but in all likelihood Carton would not have suc- 
cumbed later had he not struck him first. 

He began to write laboriously, very, very slowly ; often 
he lost the word, the idea he wished to express, and had 
to wait to recapture it. 

At last he finished the letter; in it, he had told Colin 
all; he could trust Colin, he felt vaguely, he was big, 
strong, the ablest solicitor in Paris. . . . Colin had his 
command to set the afifair in motion, get all preliminaries 
over, in order for him, upon his return, as soon as his 
strength permitted, to conduct his case himself; he en- 
closed a formal note for Sara stating his decision. 

When he had addressed the envelope he sat for a long 
while with his face down on the table, his arms outflung. 

His father thought he had fainted ; he bent over him 
solicitously, raised his head; the letter lay before him. 

He called Varron, and as he entered, lifted the letter, 
and addressing Julian, said : 

" I am glad you have written, my dear boy. This 
letter shall be sent express." 

Julian nodded ; he allowed Varron to undress him and 
help him to bed. . .* . 

An answer came at last, long, explicit, and, enclosed, a 
short note from the Marquis de Soulnes, vague but kind, 
and very eager that Julian should take up his work irt 
Tunis at the earliest opportunity. 

Julian read and re-read Colin's letter: the Comtesse 
was to be freed almost at once, a reopening of the trial 
would be madness. Monsieur de Soulnes upheld this 
view; Julian had no case at all — ^the servants' evidence, 
the Comtesse's deliberate statement. . . . 

At last he left off reading it and tore it up. 

"Funny, Colin typing such a letter to me/' he said 
dully. 

"But Monsieur de Soulnes' letter was written," his 
father interpolated, " and Colin's was signed." 
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" It doesn't matter," Julian said wearily. 

A vast dreariness seemed to encompass him about, a 
distaste of all things. 

Why had he not died in this tedious illness? Why 
lived for this? 

He sat much on deck, without speaking to anyone, and 
elected also to sleep there, though he slept little and spent 
many nights staring at the silken water. 

His father watched him ceaselessly ; he had had trouble 
over that letter, the envelope of which old Ramon had 
posted back to him from Paris with a budget of news from 
many people. 

De Soulnes' note to Julian had been enclosed in the 
reply he had sent Guise, who had written to him suggest- 
ing he should encourage Julian by few words of advice 
and friendliness : this inclusion in Colin's supposed letter 
had been rather a good move. Guise felt. 

He had kept in constant touch with the Foreign Office, 
which wrote now urging Julian's return to work at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Julian decided to leave quite suddenly a week later; he 
was better, he could eat, if he chose to, and the occasional 
injections of morphia Varron allowed him gave him a 
spasmodic desire for activity. 

» Yet upon arrival in Tunis that transitory vividness 
deserted him, the old despondent languor fastened down 
on him again. 

He let his father take a house ; the visits of the some- 
what anxious dignitaries from the Secretariat-General 
he received with indifference. 

Guise knew the meaning of a new anxiety, less pre- 
cious, less near than the anxiety for the life of a loved 
one, but not less carking, and in one way far more wear- 
ing; he experienced the unpleasant dread that he was 
about to watch the miserable degingolade of a great 
career with its accompaniment of suave, open S)mipathy 
and secret, amused scorn from the outer world. 
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Julian seemed not to care, he lounged in the cafes, 
lounged at home in the square white house with its 
retinue of sleek servants, its faintly scented atmosphere 
and shade. 

Moving in the French world. Guise heard its comments 
on Julian's slackness. Was all his own labour, so ardu- 
ous, so exhausting, so nerve-racking, to go for nothing? 

A fever of temper possessed him, the more enduring 
because it had to be suppressed; he dared not quarrel 
with Julian, dare not be overmuch with him,. yet dared 
scarcely leave him. 

He had not failed to notice Julian's steady, almost avid 
study of the papers ; he could not prevent that, he could 
only thank Heaven that journalists are forced to vary the 
menu they offer to the public, and that even the greatest 
scandal becomes ancient history after a final decision. 

He, too, went through the papers each day, with avidity 
also, but from a different reason, and he, too, scanned the 
post with feverish anxiety. Things remained " safe,*' he 
had had almost unbelievable luck, all things had gone his 
way, and now if only Julian would work ! 

Julian knew of this anxiety, he commented on it with 
insolent courtesy. 

** If my idleness chagrins you, you must not bother to 
stay. The laisser-aller of this place contents me. I do- 
not care if I never see France again. This . . . here " 

he swept up an arm towards the blazing blueness of the 
sky, back to the draped, shadowed room, '* the utter lack 
of convention, the paradox of freedom and intrigue hand 
in hand. ... It suits me, I think!" 

"You will not return to Paris — ever?" his father 
questioned: he did not know whether he felt glad or 
sorry. 

"Why should I? It is, after all, a restricted place, 
ordinary, dull. . . it has no least appeal for me." 

Yet he saw it always with the eyes of his mind, smelt 
in memory the perfume of its dust and shops ; not all the 
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lure, the subtie, burning charm of Africa could eflface the 
recollections of Paris — ^the reason for his love of it. 

Hauntingly, desperately, the thought of Sara held him ; 
his brain for a time became the pivot of a seesaw — to 
go— to stay — \ 

He had even reached the quay once, purchased a ticket 
to Marseilles, then, at the last moment drawn back. 

Of what use to go? 

Colin had not answered his seconds letter, save with a 
vague note : " . . .all was well, he must not worry . . ." 

AH was well! 

He used ot think of Sara loving Charles Carton, and at 
first an overwhelming turbulence of passion beat in him 
at that thought ; then little by little, partly because he had 
become so physically weak, the turbulence died, and he 
remembered only with misery, that chill, so deadening 
misery which breeds hoplessness, and more quickly than 
other things blots out the will to work, wilHo do an3rthing 
save cower under its shadow. 

Dully, he thought sometimes of work, but ever that 
misery stretched out cold fingers and drew him back into 
its grasp again. 

He knew himself prisoner, yet made no effort to regain 
his freedom, that stark inertia which drives a man to 
suicide more swiftly than anger, or revenge, began to 
creep upon him. 

Guise, meeting Varron by chance, besought his help; 
Varron had lingered on in Tunis ; he, too, found it pleas- 
ant for its freedom, and, hidden in a house in the cheapest 
quarter of the town, was leading the life he loved best, 
at its very worst. 

He had felt dimly resentful when Julian had freed 
himself from morphia, he longed obscurely to see him 
** downed," as failure always longs to see success defeated. 

He called on Julian professionally and doctored him 
with devilish ingenuity. 

** You will be able to concentrate now," he prophesied. 
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Julian met his twisted smile with a stare of hard amuse- 
ment. 

" Think I lack concentration, eh ? " 

*' Of a sound nature," Varron retorted maliciously, and 
watched Julian's thin face flush darkly. 

A week later, to exercise the clamour of his mind, its 
confused, yet stinging activity, the result of the drug 
Varron had prescribed, Julian plunged into the neglected 
work, as a man enveloped in flames plunges into a stream. 

He felt his brain had become abnormally receptive, and 
brought an almost inhuman energy to bear on his labours, 
forcing up his aggrieved subordinates to his level. 

He attacked the accumulation of correspondence 
occasioned by his absence, single-handed, single-handed 
reduced it to a minimum in the minimum of time, and 
then brought the same ferocious activity to bear on his 
special toil. 

His secretaries, their employees, began to hate him, and 
he returned their feeling with frigid taunts, wounding 
dismissals, whilst in Paris, de Soulnes received the com- 
pliments from those in power on his protege's brilliant 
administration. 

De Soulnes wrote to him congratulating him, hinting 
that the Government's pleasure would be expressed by the 
offer of a higher post. 

Julian handed the leter to his father without comment, 
and sat staring before him moodily. His father's face 
flushed with pride, he glanced up and saw Julian's eyes, 
sullen and indifferent. 

" If," he said to himself, bitterness inexpressible surg- 
ing in his heart, ** if ! " 

Aloud, he commented urbanely : 

" This is very good hearing, my dear boy, very good." 

Julian had risen, he was standing beside the long open 
window, without, turning, he nodded, shrugged his 
shoulders, and walked into the courtyard. 

A yery desolation of dreariness was upon him. 



i 
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Nothing mattered, he could force his brain to do his 
will, but he could not banish memory. 

It surged over him now, and when it receded it left 
behind it the sting of useless suffering, futile, yet in- 
escapable. 

He ordered his car and drove into the city and sought 
out Varron. 

For a week this first time he stayed in the dark, over- ' 
scented, secret, little house, paying fabulously for all he 
had, cotlscious all the while of his own degradation, yet 
each time he went, just a little less aware, and welcoming 
this slow insensibility since it induced f orgetfulness. At 
last a time came when he ceased to observe, dissect, when 
he, too, had become absorbed. 

'*I have forgotten," he said to Varron in sudden 
triumph. 

**What does he say?** the girl who loved him de- 
manded of Varron. 

" Only lies," Varron answered, his voice, as usual 
ironically amused. 



CHAPTER XX 

I 

pMt by the rose, bind thou instead 

The fiercest thorns about thy head; . . . 

Put by the sun, my lightless soul. 
We are for darkness that is whole, 

Robert Nichols. 

Time, as time, ceased to be. 

There were no longer minutes, hours, there was only 
space of time, limitless, unending. 

That first fine fever of upliftedness which had raised 
Sara above morbid depression and fear, died, as monot- 
ony, that never failing conqueror of prison life, closed in, 
little by little, quite relentlessly, on her spirit. 

All of us can attain a height of nobility, one in a million 
can maintain their spirit on that aloof summit. 

For all such attainment costs sacrifice, and sacrifice, like 
any other heroism, is generally the outcome of the 
moment, its expression and its fulfillment. 

Prolongation does not enter into the scheme of such 
things, save with those who can face suffering, and are 
willing to do so, for someone else. 

Sara had made a supreme sacrifice for her love, and 
save in moments of attack from terror, blind, unreason- 
ing, which she stubbornly combated, she had maintained 
her spirit at that austere level. 

But that had been whilst waiting for her trial, and at 
that time hope, if unacknowledged, had been seld(5ta 
absent from her heart. 

Now all was over, the pageantry of suffering, the sus- 
pense, the sympathy, the interest, and after the intensity 
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of life, reaction which was shrouded in sloth, reaction 
without activity, hopeless, blind, sullen supervened. 

That summer, which had shone with an almost unbear- 
able effulgence, and given to laughing youth a plentitude 
of racing moments, passion, colour of life, a summer 
crammed with burning blossoms of happiness, a summer 
golden, glittering, pulsing . . . and now this — 

Silence, and time which did not count any more, and 
within herself a creeping deadness like a slow, slow tide 
which never quite reached its full bourn and blotted out 
thought and left one alone at last. 

A year — a, lifetime — for a day seemed a year, an hour 
a day. 

There was light sometimes and darkness sometimes, 
and a woman's voice, and harsh, unlovely work. 

No one understands the torture of silence, save a 
prisoner, the ghastly loss which cessation of sound means 
to the spirit, the little cheerful, quite ordinary sounds of 
life, a voice calling, dying away, a closing door, a cart 
rolling past, the sweep of a broom, the shutting of a 
drawer. 

But these cease utterly in prison, and silence which 
mocks, which gathers in clouds and rolls over you, chok- 
ing you, blotting you out if it can, is the partner of time- 
less time. Sara, distraught, suffering an intensity of 
reaction only possible to a woman who had gone through 
such emotional tempests, told herself that her sanity was 
failing, was being plucked away from her, thought by 
thought, bit by bit, by silence and time. The daylight 
on the wall, black and white bars, was in prison too, like 
herself. 

Once a bird flew against the tiny window and she 
beat at it with her hands, to thrust it away. 

Long after it had darted into the blueness she shook 
with the dread she had felt for it, and heard again the 
soft little whirr of its wings as it flew away. 

For weeks she did not think of Julian consciously. 
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the landing, leading to her rooms on the left, Coti's on 
the right 

Her own " special " room, all ivory panelling, big chairs 
to sink into, covered with chintz which had — ^how absurd 
-^parrots, scarlet and orange, swaying upon sprays of 
wistaria I And the writing-table, lacquer, black and gold 
and soft shine, and graceful lines. . . . 

Oh! it was cold this late November — ^how often she 
had had tea brought to her by Hack and placed on the 
little Sutherland table, her own tea service, the pale prim- 
rose egg-shell china set in silver, which Coti had given 
her for a valentine once. . • • 

Tea — real tea— and daintiness, fair cleanliness of per- 
son, all the necessities of a fastidiously cleanly nature 

She looked round the cell, it smelt of rank perfume, it 
was not very clean. 

A nausea which seemed to be of her very soul, stole 
over her; ten more months of this — ten! She put her 
hands up to her face, clenched, and shuddered, and kept 
on shuddering, until she had shattered the numbness and 
left herself defenceless before her own anguish. 

Behind her fury of though, one insistent self-command 
beat for entry. 

** The way you are going, madness lies " 

She realised with startling, rather terrifying sudden- 
ness that she was pacing the cell, she stood still. 

A whisper reached her, she remembered Coriane; 
turned to see her drawn up on her bed, staring at her. 

She walked to her and stood before her. 

" I expect I frighten you — I am sorry." 

" Tve seen 'em get 'em before," Coriane said in a sub- 
dued voice, " but you looked a goner. Clean mad." 

•* Tm not," Sara said gently, a great fatigue had come 
upon her with the breaking of that fury of rebellion. 

She sought wearily in her mind for something to say, 
her eyes fell on the portrait in Coriane's hand. 

She laid a slender finger on it very lightly. 



It 
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" How lucky you were allowed to keep it." 

Coriane laughed. 

" I'd like to see anyone nick it from me I I'd fight for 
it, same's I fought for him ! " 

Her eyes narrowed until only a ridge of black bistre 
showed. 

You haven't heard, have you?" she asked sharply. 

What I got my little lot for, I mean ? I can tell you in 
four words ! I did 'im in ! Cesco, my lover. I met 'im 
with another woman, and I went for 'im. I would again, 
too, and get double for it ! What's the good o' loving if 
you can't keep what you love? I'll kill 'im right out 
rather than let another get *im. The dose 'e's got now'll 
keep 'im in hospital till I get out ! Bet you he's waitin' 
for me ; 'e swore I never touched 'im, written evidence^ 
the sport ! What was your lot for ? I did read it, but I 
couldn't put it together right. Love fight, too, wasn't it^ 
but you was dead off the chap. Can't make out if that 
was so how you ever came to have a shindy — ^you don't 

look one o' the soppy sort " she paused and gave a 

short, contemptuous laugh, **you don't look one o' the 
teasers! I shouldn't cotton to you if you were! I let 
that crew alone. They sicken me. Half an' half, never 
straight nor sinful, so-far-an'-no- further sort ! I've never 
had no truck with that lot. Rotten I call 'em, women 
who'll go all dut to get men keen on 'em, take their pres-' 
ents, have 'em danglin' around, an' all to show 'em off, 
to fill in the time! Cheap as cheap, that sort, an' alt 
they've got, you'll find if you study 'em, is a blasted self- 
conceit o' themselves. She can't really feel or care, the- 
teaser sort, all she wants is flattety in blobs, an' a few 
kisses, and a man in everlastin' tow ! Gives me the pip t 
Besides, what's that sort o' man either, that'll put up 
with that sort o' life ? I wouldn't give you a drink f of 
the whole lot of 'em 1 You got a lot more o' the teaser 
birds in your crowd than we have. Guess we're too poor 
to be able to afford pretences like you ! It's gotter be real. 
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with us, or it's nixes ! An' for me, Td rather be common 
an' real, than classy an' a teaser — a fake, an' cheap at 
that ! " 

The lights went out suddenly, the round of inspection 
could be heard beginning. 

Sara sat on, she made no effort to '' dress " her bed, 
prepare. 

First Dominique Guise — ^his condemnation — ^now this 
girl— 

Her throat felt dry with rage— or was it humiliation ? 



CHAPTER XXI 

Ah, dans)ces mornes si jours 
Lis jamais sont les tou jours! 

Veklaine. 

Whatever Coriane was not, she was kind, and she pos- 
sessed, moreover, one gift which has achieved more, and 
done it more subtly, in many a man's life, than loveliness, 
wit or even fortune — Coriane could make a home. 

Wherever her battered and rather disreputable caravan 
of life happened to rest, there " in two-twos," as Coriane 
put it, " she got her sticks together." 

" Give a man home, ducky," she advised Sara with a 
twist of her face, " it'll hold 'im better'n kisses, better'n 
money, or all the lure some women jaw about ! Give 'im 
a bed that's comfy, food that's hot, a drink if you can 
raise it, and let 'im talk about 'imself , and he'll love you 
for ever I Tell 'im you know he's tired, tell 'im he works 
too hard, tell 'im (specially if he's a bit soft) he's a 
genius, brush 'is coat collar for him, an' you've got 'im 
for keeps." 

She achieved marvels in the cell, though there was 
nothing wherewith to work, but she did it ; then she took 
Sara in hand. 

" Never had no time for kids, never will have ! Can't 
afford 'em in my trade, but I'll take it out on you for a 
bit ! You need a nanna, and that's a fact ! " 

She appropriated Sara's money, with which she worked 
wonders, and with which Sara had accomplished sing- 
ularly little. 

But Coriane got things ; soap, hot water, clean towels, 
and that adbeit her view of the constant bath-taker was 
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the same as little Tom's in *' The Water Babies." Still, 
if " Comtcsse " liked it 1 

On Christmas Day Hack and Lucan came to see Sara ; 
the meeting took place in the barred corridor, the pris- 
oners stood on one side of a rail, barred to the ceiling, 
the visitors on the other; both were under supervision. 

Hack had determined not to cry, but she made such 
grimaces that Sara, holding both her hands tightly, said : 

"Oh, rfa. Hack dear, do I" 

And they both laughed through their tears. 

Hack had news of everyone ; she began with Franqois' 
and William's greetings, and then passed on to a spirited 
description of Lady Diana's mode of life and "the 
Count's." 

Sara felt perplexed for a moment, then she realised 
that Hack was speaking of Robert the-well-beloved, and 
speaking so f rozenly, so stiffly I 

" He's cuttin' fine capers. Miss Sara, and behind all h's 
uppishness, and I-will-have-my-own-way swagger, he's as 
downright miserable as he can be! He knows no one 
don't care a rap about him except you, an' he's ashamed 
in his heart he treated you so ! " 

The Marquise de Cleves had sent a little message of 
love by Lucan, who appeared, Sara thought, thinner and 
more discontented than ever. 

He spoke abruptly: 

" You're looking better than I hoped. If ever you are 
ill, I can get you into hospital. I will. Is there an3rthing 
you need specially?" 

" Only a bit over eight months now ..." 

Sara longed and ached to speak of Julian, but would 
not; Colin had warned her against talking about him, but 
oh! the sight of Lucan through the bars, the clean, well- 
set-up type, the wrist in its thick cufF— ever)rthing so 
alike in detail. 

That tanned wrist with the thin gold watch bound on 
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it, brought back Jr 'ian agonisingly, as insignificant trifles 
will recall tragedy far more often than important facts. 

If that hand, so cool, so strong, had been Julian's 
reaching her's through the bars — 

It was time to say good-bye. Hack was not crying 
now. 

" Another three months, and then we'll be here again," 
she said. 

Sara waited till their steps had died quite away, then 
she went back to Coriane, whom Cesco had not visited. 

They sat in silence whilst the darkness gathered, the 
misery of their thoughts too deep even to be able to bear 
comforting speech. 

The snowflakes fell past the high window, they gave, 
if possible, an added sense of isolation to the watchers, 
bringing the picture of the shrouding of all famliiar 
things, the effacing power of snow. 

Sara forced her mind away from the encroaching 
stupor of misery and caught Coriane's hand. 

" Coriane ! " 

"Yes. Merry Xmas, isn't it?" 

She began to laugh with tears in her eyes, which spilled 
over and ran down her white face in little inky rivulets, 
dyed from the bistre on her lashes. 

"He might have come, the " — she added an 

unprintable name. 

Sara, too used to these words to wince, only accepted 
the first part of the sentence. 

" He might have come ! " 

Ah, if he had, out of the blueness and goldenness, out 
of the light and freedom, if he had come and swept her 
into his arms, kissed her lips to stillness, kissed her until 
they both were lulled to heavenly weariness, and would 
sit, as they had sat one summer evening close together, 
content, folded in each other's arms ! 

Coriane gave a vicious little cry. 

" I'll write to him. I'll let 'im know! I'll learn 'imi 
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Lend me five francs, ducky, old Soeur Agnesll take it 
out for that . . . 1 '* 

She unearthed a pad, a strip of a pencil, and huddling 
down on the floor, the pad on the bed, b^;an to write. 

Sara watched her. 

If she could send a letter to Julian ... I 

She knew it to be impossible, Colin had warned her 
against any attempt at correspondence with him. . . . 

But letters which should never reach him — ^letters from 
her heart to his — ^to ease her loneliness — ^make-belief 
answers — 

Why had she never thought of it before ? 

Yet when she was ready to write, she hesitated, then, 
as words rush to a lover's mind, so they rushed to hers, 
she began to write as she thought, a little smile on her 
lips: 

** Darling, just now Lucan called, he held my hand in 
his, and (you will laugh just as you used to do, when you 
found me what you called specially ' young *) he uses the 
soap you do ! The aromatic, clean smell of it came to me 
as he said good-bye, and it gave me heartache nearly as 
keen as the memory of your kisses! It is Christmas- 
time, Beloved ... I * To live, I think of you ! * . . . 
Does that sound exaggerated, hysterical, such a truism 
after lightness? But now I find it difficult somehow to 
think cohesively, my mind seems to hold ideas which are 
like fluttering leaves, drifting hither and thither, and as 
many-coloured. Golden (a few!), brown-withered, 
many, scarlet — ^black — ^alas — ^it is a poor simile, my darl- 
ing, and we won't strain it to the last ! If you only knew 
the relief of writing to you like this ! It makes me feel 
less cut off, and I have courage to think forward — ^that's 
the most difficult thing to do here — ^because this view- 
lessness, emptiness, gives one almost the feeling it is 
possible to get, attempting to realise eternity, a sense of 
suffocation in one's soul, and childish fear. 

" Yet I do dare, now that the memory of you makes 
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me so brave. Eight months — and then your first kisses, 
your first touch. . . . Oh, my dear, my love, eight 
months. . • • 

"After all I can't go on — Kiss me in my darkness. 
Lover in the Light . . . ! " 

A second letter was written a few days later : 

" I dreamt of you last night and feel to-day as if noth- 
ing can stay wrong very long ! Oh ! if I could talk about 
you ! But I won't, though I long to ! It seemS so hard to 
possess someone of whom one is proud (vaingloriously 
proud would be better!) and not. to be able to tell every- 
one how wonderful he is I I used to laugh a little when 
women talked of their men like that, it seemed rather bad 
form, displayed lack of reserve. . .*. 

" How one learns, and what an idiot one is to imagine 
Love and any sort of * form ' can exist together. But if 
there weren't that fetich of form how many lovers would 
be happy sooner! You could fall in love and just say to 
each other : * Yes, it*s true! and there would be no need 
of decorous waiting, family conversations, general accla- 
mation, et patati, et patata ! 

"I don't propose. to tell you about the life here. I 
forget it when I talk to you, but you must hear of Cor- 
iane, who — ^well—rooms — ^with me, my darling! She is 
thirty-four, and a thinness and litheness and diablerie, 
amazing all three I She has vitality like a flame, as quick 
and unquenchable. My habits make her (literally) yell 
with laughter (she gets punishment for it! — ^yet can't 
stop !) She is a cabaret dancer and has an olive-skinned, 
olive-eyed lover with too long lashes for a boy, and a 
melting voice (a voice * to make howl — ^and tremble, to 
creep the flesh, and enchant ! ' — I quote !) Coriane adores 
him frantically. She is an angel-devil, but only the first 
to me, and has been so good, so kind, and treats me rather 
like a nursery exhibit. As we can't, of course, get cigar- 
ettes here, she chews shag! I wish the habits of these 
children of cabaret nature were modelled on less republi- 
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can lines sometimes ! But you know, really, it's merely a 
matter of fashion ! Coriane looks upon our ways, some 
of them, as lacking in sanity, our trust and freedom in one 
another seems to her * asking for trouble,' and we on our 
side consider proficiency in the art of * planting ' tobacco- 
juice, most vulgar ! (* Me, I'm a champion,' says Coriane, 
swaggering, and would call me low if she saw me diving 
at Deauville!) So there you are, darling — and saying 
that, I wonder so, where are you ? What the place is like, 
the house — ^your work, what clothes you are wearing, and 
oh I what you are thinking of me, and if you think often ! 
No, I don't wonder that really. I know you do. And I 
have no fear of your thoughts, darling, now. I know 
Colin will have told you all ; he assured me he was going 
out to see you, and he sent me a letter when he was 
leaving. I never want to speak of the past and I know 
your generosity will spoil me in this. 

'* I don't know, quite suddenly, this seems a foolish, 
unnecessary letter, and it hasn't brought me, to-day, that 
divine, darling sense of nearness — 

"Oh, Julian — ^'suis une egoiste' — ^am I not? So I 
write letters to you to make myself happy — ^Ah ! that they 
could ever reach — and it's only love of you that makes 
me able to write at all. So after all . . . ! " 



CHAPTER XXII 

They are not long, the weeping and the laughter. 
Love, and desire and hate: 
I think they have no portions in us after 
We pass the gate. 

They are not long, the days of wine and roses: 
Out of a misty dream 
Our path emerges for a while, then closes 
Within a dream, 

Ernest Dowson. 

In late spring, a spring which would not be spring, and 
stayed cheerless, and unlit, and cold, Coriane left; she 
was free, her time was finished. 

She did not tell Sara of the joy awaiting her until the 
evening before her release. 

" I didn't purposely/* she said, sitting beside Sara, 
nervously putting out her hand, " I wanted you to think 
I'd be here all the time. I know what it feels like to know 
someone else is getting off! I'm mad to go, but I hate 
going, because of you. You kid, left to do for yourself ! 
I bet you went about life same's you do about the cell ! 
You don't seem to get the hang o* things — ^see what I 
mean ? You listen here, my girl, and take it to heart, for 
out as well as in — Do as others do you, take it for a 
motto ! For a woman it's the wisest ! Don't you trust so 
much. Sometimes (now don't go getting jim-jammy), 
I've listened to you talkin' in your sleep : one name you 
say over an* over, an' it isn't — his name. It's Julian. 

" I don't want to know anything more than I do — 
another of my mottoes is : * Don't ask, find out and miss 
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the lies/ But, with you, it's different ; I don't ask because 
you'd give me the truth, your sort does. But I can add 
two an' two, give me time I An' if there's anythin', a let- 
ter, one o' that pile you're for ever writin' and then rub- 
bin' out ! — ^if there's a letter you want sendin' anywhere, 
I swear it shall go, be hand too, I don' care w'ere it is, 
we move about a bit in my world, an' you can trust me 
with it" 

The squirrel face looked hard into Sara's. 

'* I know I could, and I would," Sara said, '* but there 
isn't one to go, Coriane dear." 

*' Better not, I dessay," Coriane agreed meditatively. 
'• My old woman always used to tell me : * Never write 
it my girl, never write a man nothing, specially ' " 

A curious little smile crossed Sara's face. 

"'My mother told me that too! She used to say: 
• Never write anything — do what you like, say what you 
like, but do it discreetly and never, never write a single 
word to a man that his wife, if he had one, couldn't see ! ' 
And she used to add : * You may not stay respected even 
then, my dear, but you will stay respectable ! " 

"Your mother must have been some flyer, I should 
say," Coriane commented frankly. *' Funny, d'you know, 
you've never spoke of her before. Guess you aren't mad 
keen on her, eh ? " 

The hard bitterness was still in Sara's eyes. 

*' Oh, some mothers are never mothers, they're just 
women forced into a position they dislike and daren't 
discard, for the sake of public opinion ! " 

" My old girl was a dear old stick," Coriane confided, 
*' took her glass, you know, but took it like a lady, always 
brandy, or liqueurs, never a bock, or beer, y'know : a cut 
above that sort, she was. A real lady, y'know, gloves, an' 
a veil to shop. Lost her figure, that did her in, she was in 
the ballet, brandy's bad for that . . . ! " 

There was a pause, and she added dreamily : 

" Buried her a treat, my dear, bang-up, tip-top, cost me 
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a half-year's screw. Fact. Four horses, dozen mutes» 
white plumes, half the village there — It's a pity Mother 
had to miss it, she'd have loved it." 

She paused again, then added energetically : 

" But to come back to our own funeral. I've mended 
all your things, ducky, an' got you the decentest sheets. 
I could, you've that last lot o' soap to get on with, an* 
don't you give that old swine Agnes a sou more for water>. 
she's damn well got to bring it till the 10th, and then you 
pay 'er again. If she don't bring it, don't pay, see ? Now 
don't be weak and give way. Once folks know you're 
weak (and they do the first time you are), then they'll 
know they've only to keep on for you to be it all the time. 
So don't give in, stick it out." 

" I'll try," Sara promised, a little quizzical smile in her 
eyes. 

" You can grin, but you know what you are. All those 
• pleases ' and ' thank you so much's,' they don't do you a 
ha'porth o' good with these old geezers! They always 
take those sort o' things as softness, an' impose on you in 
consequence. Most folks do. There's a lot o' chipper 
chat going found about the value o' politeness — I don't 
think ! Get down to bed-rock : it's the one as says : ' See 
here, you do this an' you'll get that,' that reaches home 
first ! Gratitude's real in about one case in a million, and 
then you've got to have a real first-class nature to feel it 
truly. I reckon it's harder to be truly grateful than it is 
to be open-handed, or kind, or forbearing any day. Fact !" 

She kissed Sara for the first time that night: 

*• I'm not much at kissing women ! " 

Sara did not sleep at all ; the news of Coriane's impend- 
ing freedom awoke in her a very fury of useless longing; 
all the old anguish she believed had died, stirred anew, 
goaded her towards that pit of despair, from which she 
had dragged herself so painfully. 

Loneliness, that nearest enemy, was tearing at her 
again, loneliness which had under its sway time and/ 
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silence, two opponents which fought unheard, stealthily, 
and which always won. 

The first light came through the small window, Sara 
could see the sky, pale green, hard and clear. 

She looked across at Coriane sleeping deeply, her 
yellow hair, dusky now that the dye was fading, puffed 
half over her face, her lips black because of their vivid 
paint in the hard light. 

Soon Coriane would be gone. 

Down the corridor, droning yet authoritative, the voice 
of the Sister calling the prisoners to rise, was audible. 

Coriane awoke. 

" It's to-day," she said ; her eyes were brilliant in a 
moment; she looked radiant, then she remembered Sara. 

In a second she was beside her, her arms round her. 

'' Cry, my pretty, cry ! Don't look like that, for the 
love of Heaven. Four months, what's four months ? It'll 
go like the wind, and it'll be summer when you come out. 
Summer — ^think of it, and we'll all be there to meet you, 
and you'll forget in the first five minutes that you were 
ever in a damned old cell. Come now, come " 

She hushed Sara in her arms, her own eyes tragic with 
Sara's sorrow despite the joy which was awaiting her in a 
few short hours. 

" It's worth being in prison to get out of it," she said 
desperately at last, and at that Sara laughed, and with 
the laughter came a tempest of tears; she cried now as 
she had not cried since her girlhood, in that same help- 
less, unrestrained way, clinging to Coriane, who wiped 
her eyes and held her head against her breast and suf- 
fered an altogether new suffering in thus caring, for the 
first time in her life, unselfishly. 

If she had been allowed to stay, she would have stayed ; 
she touched the summit of her sacrifice in that decision, 
, that appeal which failed. 

" I wanted to," she told Sara, just before leaving, " I 
did honest, and if I'd been let, my dear, you shouldn't 
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have ever known if I did regret, even if I'd felt a devil 
all the while ! " 

At the end Sara bade her good-bye quite tranquilly, her 
tears had helped her, soothed her. Even Coriane's ecstatic 
shriek of laughter, as she passed out, did not hurt her. 

She wrote to Julian: 

" As long as you are in the world loving me — I loving 
you, nothing else ought to matter. And, in my highest 
moments, it doesn't, but oh, my darling, highest moments 
come so seldom, and love has a way of getting wrapped 
round with other emotions that smother it for a time. 
Loneliness is one. I could wish nothing crueller f br any 
enemy than perpetual solitude. You feel at last as if, 
could you but reach it, it would save your reason. You 
want to beat against it with clenched hands, a very lust 
of viciousness against it, possesses you. As long as prison 
means solitariness, just so long will it defeat its own end 
— it is not ptinishment to stir up bad madness, it is simply 
idiotic short sightedness. You send a sinner out into the 
world finally, a far worse man than he went in. 

'* He was a thief, say, and he gets a sentence of a year, 
and during that year his mind, which has before been 
greedy, too cunning, that is to say, judged in comparison 
with the normal man, it has been in respect of honesty, 
diseased ; that mind is now subjected, for its good, mark 
you — ^to a terrorism of loneliness and silence. It was bad 
nature to begin with, fear makes it worse, and at last re- 
lease, when it does come, means one thing only, relief 
from that hideous loneliness, and of course, as soon as 
that regnant horror is deposed, back the brain goes to its 
original trend of evil thought. Why? Because, instead 
of replacing evil thoughts with useful, decent ones, you 
have simply delivered up the man's mind to itself first of 
all, then to terrorism, as I have shown. Prison then fails 
in its purpose until it becomes a useful institution and not 
merely a despotic one. All criminals should be given 
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light, and air, and sight of other human beings, and some 
sort of communication with decent souls, people who 
would come in and talk and read to them. Cut off lib- 
erty, cut off outside friendship, cut off every honest 
' softness ' of life, but give a man some soul to meet his 
own rotten one, and help him, by comparison, to get his 
own better. ..." 

She stopped writing suddenly. Dieu! what a love- 
letter I 
Yet she felt better for having written it. 
She wrote a little note after it. 

** Dear Love, the room grew chilly, and my thoughts 
too ! I want you to warm me ; missing you is like missing 
the sun! No one would believe, sitting here, that it is 
springtime. There is a poor little almond tree in the 
yard, I have watched it and watched it, and at last, brave, 
audacious, ripping little tree, it is meditating about a bud 
or two ! D*you remember the almond tree in the paved 
garden at home? In the very early days? Perhaps you 
didn't notice it then, but I used to look at it and watch 
the petals blow like rose spangles against the faint blue 
sky. Isn't it odd (and not a bit!) how much more you 
see when you're in love ? Ever3rthing seems lovelier and 
you want^o kiss the world . . . ! " 

Another letter: 

*' You've no idea. Lover of my Heart, how I long to 
smell scent again, and a wood^fire, and to watch my rings 
shining in the light ! Aren't women babies really ? I am. 
Think, imagine, when I picture myself dining at home 
again, I feel I must die of longing ! To have a clean nap- 
kin, a tabledoth, and smooth, smooth plates and food that 
you don't notice at all simply because it is so good! 
Food ! I believe every single human being is keen on it. 
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though ssthetic .souls declaim against its vulgarity! 
They ought to have a set menu for months and then see 
if they'd cry delicately : * But how dull a topic ' when a 
real dinner was discussed ! 

" I want to have bath after bath, and my hair washed 
and washed — oh, my darling, how I long and ache (base, 
material aches and wants, alas!) to be all scenty, and 
spotless, and softly clad again. I suppose you'll wonder 
at sueh banal desires, but I daren't write my real ones, 
they shake me too much.. . ." 

Another : 

" Did I ever tell you I have a book a month ? Well, I 
have, and there's glory for you ! This month's is a vol- 
imie of Balzac containing three stories, the last, my 
beloved La Femme Abandonnie which, as I think I told 
you, I believe to be the finest short story ever written. 
No other, I am sure, can touch it for insight, sarcasm, 
pathos and passionate beauty. How deadly attractive 
aloofness is to a man! Yet the type whidi yields so 
supremely to that is cruel really : utter hcldness is gener- 
ally the great lure; make it possessive, and the passion 
wanes ! Ah, my dear, my dear, don't ' get used ' to lov- 
ing me ! Life lends itself with such fatal ease to that : 
that trite aphorism : * You cannot want what you have 
got,* always maddens me. As if any human being ever 
* had ' another really, as if one is not eternally apart even 
from one's nearest. Honestly, Julian, I would rather you 
left me now than that you could feel you might grow tired 
of me. For to be ' grown tired of ' is so terrible a thing, 
so utterly humiliating, so blasting in its effect on decent 
qualities. It seems to rob you of effort, the wish to be 
kind, the desire even to please. I suppose that it breaks 
one's poor vanity so heavily. I don't believe being hurt 
by love ever does you good. You read of people grow- 
ing finer through suffering — not suflFering caused by their 
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lover tiring of them, believe me ! With that comes loss 
of faith, and every other loss that counts. 

*' So thank God for you, who are truth itself, and all 
decent lovable things, and mine, my very own— diief est 
and last . . . ! " 

Another : 









Angel of my Heart, 

It is spring. 
" Beloved, there are sun, moon and trees, there is also 

a wind in the — yard ! And soon — at least not soon — 

{soon will be when there are only two minutes more to 
wait) — so, in a time well! lots will happen! 

When shall we meet — ^when? 

I know you won't be waiting, that would be imprud- 
ent, but — perhaps — do you think — ^you might be in Paris ? 
Just by chance, you know ! In July ! The end of it I 
shall be there, you may care to know ! Then, quite soon, 
I leave for Tunis — ^and after that I depart for Paradise, 
to return to this same earth no more ! I tried to remem- 
ber the exact colour of your hair to-day. It isn't yellow 
and it isn't brown, it's * fair,' I know, but fair covers a 
multitude of dyes and natural effects ! I think it's rather 
the colour of stubble with the sun on it! And it's thick, 
I do know. A mat, darling. What a love you must 
look in the early morning, very ruffle-headed and cubby ! 
To think, oh, to think " 

Another : 

" Darling, I left off then, and I don't wonder ! But I 
won't say I'm sorry I wrote that headlong, very personal 
letter. There are days, evenings especially (to cxpre;^s 
myself logically!) when you seem so near; almost I hear 
your voice, low, cool, the sort of man's voice a woman 
always likes, unhurried, suggesting power somehow (I 
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suppose because only the * strong * people can afford to 
be tranquil) almost, I feel again the edge of your cuff, 
which one bit of my hand held whilst I traced my name 
on your wrist with one finger — ^a brand for all to see! 
and put yours above it, and then drew a heart round both ! 
Oh, how absurd, and darling, and sweet it was! sup- 
pose, you know, Julian, all lovers are really ridiculous! 
It's the bit of them that stays a child, I suppose, or grows 
to be a child again, through love. When you think of 
the idiotic things we used to say, our (oh, darling, it 
was, you know) simply inane language . . . ! But 
I'd sell my soul to talk it to you this minute, all the same. 
Lovers' idiocy gives a certain cachet to existence, sets 
you apart anyway ! 

" Coriane sent me some chocolate to-day, she is a dear ; 
written on the paper wrapped round the chocolate was 
this letter : * Life is no great catch out here. Only two 
months and three weeks; don't change the counting to 
weeks. Keep the screw on about that hot-water. Women 
are not much in any line, but I miss you above a bit, 
Dieu te benisse, Coriane.' 

** Some stamps were loosely gummed to the paper too, 
and I saw, tearing them off, tiny writing on them : * They 
won't post them if they're not stamped, too darn lazy 
to go out and buy one even if you give them five francs. 
These in case * 

"Isn't she a dear — and tactful, and kind? But I 
daren't, darling, even now I've stamps, these bits of 
wonder-working paper which could take you kisses and 
bring them back to me — ^if it were safe, it isn't — So good 
night. ..." 

The last letter : 

" Beloved, I believe I'm going to be ill. I don't mind a 
bit because I think I shall go into hospital, and really I 
shall like that. Only I wish I'd thought of being ill 
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^earlier — ^it would have used up the time a little! Now, 
when there are only six weeks— Not awfully ill, you 
know, but Fve fever of some sort and my head aches. I 
want cooLhands to stroke it and a shoulder to lean it on. 
The sky is brilliant blue, the bit I see, speedwell blue 
nearly. I shall want to kiss every flower I see when I 
am free. I don't know why this fever's come, I think 
it's just the weariness of waiting, longing : I feel worn 
out — as if I shall slip down the slope of sleep and drown 
in the depths of oblivion. • • . Lately the sun has mad* 
dened me — always in the same place, part of the wall. I 
know that's hysteria. ..." 

It may have been, but that long, long sleep descended 
on Sara as unconsciousness when she was received into 
hospital. 

Lucan came, he had troubled to become acquainted 
with the prison doctor, and had rendered him some 
service, thereby earning his friendship. 

The prison doctor thought Lucan was in love with 
Sara, and perhaps he was. 

At any rate he left all his patients, and took up his 
residence in the prison doctor's house, so as to look after 
Sara personally. 

" I have waited for this," he told Solomon, a pursy, 
fussy man of no special knowledge ; it seemed to be little 
short of miraculous this great specialist should be able 
to foresee illness. 

" But how, but why, Monsieur Lucan ? " 

** Sooner or later, with a woman of this nature— it was 
bound to come. ..." 

He sat beside Sara for hours listening to her faint, 
hoarse voice telling at last all she had never told. 

Lucan had her moved to a private room. 

He had guessed long ago, but even he himself had 
believed his guess to be fantastic. 

He thought, holding Sara's restless, helpless hand in 
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bis, how she must love this man! What a love, that 
could give like this ! 

He would have dosed his ears if he could to that faint » 
faint voice when it spoke of loneliness and silence. 

*• They are black beasts, and they grip you and suffo- 
cate you, crush you all up against them—" the voice 
whispered "and when they leave you it is only for a 
little while. . • • 

She confused the " black beasts " with " dense clouds 
which filled all the air, and from which one cowered, 
helpless, stifled, screaming. ..." 

Lucan realised how little anyone free ever understood 
of these agonies of the captive: a year— what -was a 
year? A little while. But it was eternity to a woman 
who felt like this. 

" Days are not days," Sara chanted, •* they are stretches 
of time and they stretch and stretch for ever. ..." 

When he knew she would recover, he used every atom 
of influence he possessed, and finally obtained what he 
desired. 

Only two weeks before she would have been set at 
liberty, Lucan carried her out to the car where Hack was 
waiting, covered her with rugs, wished her farewell, and 
left himself for Paris. Francois was driving, he set 
off at once. 

Sara simply clung to Hack, there were fields, houses ; 
noises sounded, the car was a real car. 

She caught Hack's shoulders with gripping fingers and 
shook her desperately : 

" Is it true— is it true " ' 

The tears were pouring down her face, she was gasp- 
ing for breath. 

"It's over, it's over, my dear," Hack kept saying 
patiently, gently, insistently. 

As suddenly, Sara fell into the spent sleep of illness, 
her head pillowed against Hack. 

Hack looked down at her, her face contracting. 
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How sharp each outline was ! And the lashes seemed 
too heavy for the frail, veined lids. 

** Well, it's over/' Hack said once more, for her own 
comfort 

The car speed on ; Locan had planned everything, left 
no detail scamped. 

The first night was spent in the house of a friend 
of his, who was absent and whose servants were either 
ignorant or of intense discretion. 

Hack, that night, tasted life ! 

For she did as she chose with Sara, and no slave of 
Roman luxury ever waited more meticulously, or with 
more skill upon her mistress. 

Sara's hair, silken and scented again, was tied once 
more with the big bows beloved of Hack, the lovely 
apparel Hack felt only just ** good enough " came into 
use again. 

When Sara was in bed. Hack would have liked to have 
called Francois to look. 

•• But it ain't done I " she sighed. 

She went below when Sara slept to discuss with Fran- 
cois, however. 

William was seated beside him, he had travelled in his 
basket on the front seat from Paris. 

"All is well, mademoiselle?" Francois enquired. 
Mercy. Yes, mouseer," Hack sighed aflFably. 
To-morrow Beaune perhaps, Bourg on Thursday if 
we have a good run, and on Friday we arrive chez-nous 
at Latreuse. You approve, mademoiselle?" 

" Sounds very nice, I'm sure," Hack agreed aflfably, 
" only we mustn't go too quick, that's all." 

'* No, no, of course not. But when we can give miladi 
the mountain air — ^Ah ! then you will see a change ! " 

" I only hope I do," Hack said with a sigh. 

•* Ah I mademoiselle, it is you who have the deep, the 
feeling heart ! " 
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Hack bridled genteelly. 

" Very kind of you to remark on it, mouseer ! " 

As Franqois continued to gaze at her with wistful 
admiration, Hack began to feel a certain strain, her 
instinct assured her this was a moment meet for the 
exercise of womanly tact, but nature, with that perversity 
which characterises her, meanly supplied no suggestion 
of help; Hack merely continued to feel at a loss. 

In her dilemma, she noticed William, and immediately 
decreed that that opportune and obliging little beast 
would serve to save a peculiarly sentimental situation. 

William was reft accordingly from his comfortable 
position on Francois lap, and treated to a prolonged 
petting from Hack. 

He submitted patiently to this onslaught of affection, 
he listened, bore with it as long as he could, then, gently 
but firmly, struggled back to Franqois, and laid a paw on 
his knee and gazed up at him ; William could sympathise, 
he knew a man's dilemmas. 

" Does she really think we arc kind, William ? " 
Franqois asked him. 

" Well, I'm sure ! " Hack ejaculated with a sniff. 

••Ah, if I, too, but were!" Francois burst forth fer- 
vently, his voice expressing all he meant, his words only 
slightly confused, " if I too— oh, Emily ! " 

" Get along with you, do," Hack whispered, she made 
a desperate dive for the self-absorbed William, but Wil- 
liam, if he had little sympathy for sentiment, had every 
instinct of gentlemanly training, he jumped off the seat 
and trotted away. 

Francois moved nearer Hack. 

" I have got along as far as I can, ma mie," he said 
very gently, " there is a further step I can take only." 

He slid an arm round Hack's waistr 

"This IS It, my dear. ..." 

William, returning from his stroll, was amazed to 
receive no greetmg. 
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He was, he always had been, a dog who recognised 
dignity as an essential fact in life. 

He did not attempt, after one kindly, sharp bark to 
attract thtf attention of these two whose duty it was to 
see he was greeted, he merely left them, and passii^ 
them, sought his mistress's bedroom. 

The door was open ; William made no use of the mat 
for his feet at all ; if others neglected to do that which 
was right he, too, would cast aside obligatioa 

He leapt agilely upon Sara's bed, observing with com- 
posure the imprint of his unwiped paws upon the silken 
coverlet Hack had spread, and laid his nose down and 
closed his eyes with a sigh of comfort 

Hack would certainly be blamed for those paw marks 
and William felt his slight had been avenged 



CHAPTER XXIII 

/ took the birds and touched their springs, 
UntU they sang unearthly joys: 
They flew about on golden tvings 
And glittered like the angels' toys 
I filled the fields with flowers^ eyes. 

As white as stars in Paradise, 

Fredegond Shove. 

'• Latreuse, chez-nous," is a tiny village high up a moun- 
tain in Haute Savoie. 

To reach it, you must travel through Quses which is a 
town where the sunshine is imprisoned by the motmtains, 
where everyone is slumbrous and sun-bronzed, and where 
you sit beneath awnings of twined vine-leaves and drowse 
the hours away. But directly you begin to journey up 
the rocky mountain path, which is just wide enough for a 
car (if you do not happen to meet a herd of goats or a 
Basque caravan), the air stirs you like iced wine, it is so 
fragrant, cool and invigorating. 

As Francois rushed the car at the first incline, Sara 
raised her head. 

" Oh, this is sweet," she thought, and it was her first 
clear recognition of the good in life since she had left 
prison. 

All the long drive realisation came flowing back to her 
like a blessed, cleansing stream washing smooth all rough 
places, sweeping away all hurtful things. 

She began to remember happiness, and in doing so, all 
unconsciously, registered her claim to it. 

As she looked at the wonder depths of foliage and 
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undergrowth, all dazzling greens and tender, lustrous 
greys in this clean summering place, that old sense of her 
own soul blossoming came to her, that exquisite sensation 
of oneness with growth, of quickness of life. 

The past was past, dead utterly, even its memory was 
growing dim in this^ downpouring of effulgent light, this 
consciousness of newness within her heart. 

And, in a flash, her love for Julian was resurrected in 
all its vividness. 

Oh! now she could go to him, now the waiting was 
over, the suffering, and at the wild thought of that 
reunion a physical faintness came over her. 

The singing of a bird, shrill, thrilling with happiness, 
spun her mind off again to other joys. 

Oh, the days to come, days which should be filled with 
loveliness ! 

She leant and called to Hack, her eyes shining, her lips 
smiling tremulously. 

"Isn't it lovely, wn'Mt?" 

" I don't know, melady," Hack answered deliberating, 
'* as I've seen anything to beat this, unless it was Epping 
Forest ! " 

Sara laughed like a child, in an abandonment of mirth, 
her mind raced over English things for Hack's remark 
had conjured up a memory of England's existence. 

She remembered, years before, when she had been a 
girl, fifteen or sixteen, riding in the New Forest ; there 
had been an enchanted glade there, and the trees had 
made a fragile roof of jewelled emerald tracery, and she 
had dismounted in that pale translucent light, and stood 
absolutely still in the silence. 

And she had thought then, dreamily : 

" Here, some day, the fairy prince will wait for me and 
we shall meet ! " 

Years and years ago! — ^but soon she would meet 
the fairy prince in good earnest, in another fairy 
land. 
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Directly she reached the hotel she would wire for 
Julian's address, and as soon as she received it, wire to 
him, telling him she was coming. 

They would wait just a little while at Latreuse, then 
drive straight through to Marseilles and then — ^then for 
the magic journey to the enchanted land ! 

She wondered what Tunis would be like, was like — a. 
white town she knew, for she had read >ip about it before 
Julian's farewell, a white city, and a turquoise sky, and a 
sea of dazzling green. 

A rather breathless vision, suggestive somehow of un- 
rest swift life. 

Cafes, of course, and native bazaars, Arabs and Jews, 
narrow streets, narrow hou^s, leaning secretively for- 
ward, as if further to shroud a life within, not only from 
prying eyes, even from the sky and light. . . . 

The car went round a vast curve, and tjhe little village 
appeared, a few red roofs, and many wooden chalets, and 
the hotel, whitewashed, peaceful-looking, dominating all. 
^ The car went slowly now, it had to pass the school, 
tacked on like a cardboard box to the small pastorat, 
where the curS was visible, peering forth with kindly 
curiosity. 

" I am not a bit tired," Sara told Hack, " really I am 
not. So I will stay here, in the garden, whilst you un- 
pack. As soon as you have finished, come to me." 

She gave Hack her big coat, and walked away down to 
the little peaceful lake; trees grew beside it droopingly, 
the leaves were still only a fluff of delicate greenery, but 
they cast a faint shadow on to the round tables placed 
beneath them. 

Sara sat down on a rough chair, birds were wheeling 
against the bright, soft sky, the homely pleasure of a hen 
became audible for a minute, the sound brought with it 
that never failing suggestion of comfortableness, of snug 
village life, simplicity ; Sara laughed a little for the sheer 
bliss of sitting there in the white sunshine. 
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And suddenly she saw an almond tree blazing in frail 
glory, like a lovely light which endures only a short time. 
She remembered the courtyard, and Charles kissing her. 
The high mood fell from her, but she would not let that 
desperate depression which had conquered her so often, 
gain a footing now. 

The past was over, the future, the present had a right 
to be met bravely; she had the right, having paid, to 
look back without misery. 

And, thank God, tragedy was winnowed down, 
blunted, not only by the passage of time, but by the mere 
familiarity of everyday things, things as trivial as meals, 
and dressing, the writing and receiving of letters ! 

Nothing could stay ** keyed up " in life. 

She found she could look back in tranquil sadness and 
even some degree of judgment. 

She could see no other way for her save that which she 
had taken. 

Only the payment seemed out of all proportion to the 
crime, 

Charles had importuned her, she had yielded from 
vanity, and out of loneliness. . . . 

And from these two causes, each unreal in itself, had 
sprung the hideous tragedy of Charles's death. 

She wondered sadly if most of the passionate crimes in 
life began like that, so trivially, so sillily really, from 
such a little cause. 

Her glance rested on her own hands, she looked no 
longer at the flowering day; her own soul accused her 
and she met the accusation honestly. 

She had known these two men who had loved her had 
been jealous, known and gone on. . . . 

That sort of thing was always happening, but it only 
became wrong when wrong was done because of it. 

That was the truth, shameful, but it was the truth, and 
by it she had been content to guide her life. 

Other women did still, always would do. • . . 
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Vanity was the strongest thing in women really, in 
women who attracted men; it had been the strongest 
quality in her own nature till she had loved. 

She gave a deep sigh. 

Vanity, and that cruel kindness of the woman who so 
likes to be loved, and therefore will not hurt the lover by 
dismissal. 

She wondered if she could ever explain it all to Julian^ 
ever could or would, and thinking that, visioning him 
listening to such a confession, she realised how extra- 
ordinarily hard, how heartless, she would seem to a third 
person if they could listen too ! 

Yet things had to go on, she told herself wretchedly >- 
but frankly; remorse was only useful in so far that 
it suggested amendment, and she had paid fairly,, 
surely ! 

She rose and gave herself a shake as if to dispel the 
" little miseries " gathering about her. 

A pale vision, dulled by the suffering she had lived 
through, came to her now, of that last frightful hour — 
Julian's face, Charles's triumphant, evil voice, the sound 
of their blows, Julian's smothered cry of victory. . . . 

Steadfastly, with a forced passion of conviction, she 
had told herself that Julian had never wished, meant, to 
kill, Charles — that last horror could not be laid to his 
accotmt, he was guiltless there — 

Hack came down in search of her, one glance made her 
own face fall; she hurried forward, "taking out" her 
anxiety by a display of pretended severity : 

" I do declare, my lady, you'd worrit an angel ! Sittin' 
here all this while — ^no wonder you look peaked ! " 

Sara turned and caught the arm, tucking a protective 
wrap about her tenderly, with both hands. 

" Oh, Hack, I've been thinking and thinking — I couldn't 
help it — Hack, d'you believe all — ^all wrong things one 
does are equally bad? I can't explain myself properly,, 
that sounds so stupid, but I mean " 
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" I laiow what you mean, Miss Sara," Hack broke in 
energetically, **and I don't think» not by a long chalk, 
that all the sins we do, get counted up against us all the 
same 1 They hadn't need, an' that's a fac' ! As far as I 
can see, the only ones that, so to speak, do count, and 
that you can't get quit of easy, are the ones you plan to 
do an' hope'U come oflF successful ! An' if you're mean 
enough to be able to carry on that way, seems to me you 
deserve all you'll get. 

*• But to do a thing on the spur of the moment — with- 
out stoppin' to realise what you're doin', I don't reckon 
you need grieve so bitter over that. If life only held 
tliose sort o' sins, it 'ud be a sight better, for meanness 
'ud be left out of it, an' craftiness an' lies too, as like as 
not ; for most people, 'cept bom liars, need a bit o* time to 
make up their lies ! You take my word for it. Miss Sara 
dear, if we was all to wait, as my dear mother used to tell 
us to do, an' count ten before we went all out to do 

wrong, there'd be precious few murders or " she 

stopped on the hideous word, her poor face went scarlet, 
then white, she could think of nothing to say, and her own 
dumbness brought tears of anguish to her eyes. 

Sara was looking away across the still, happy, little 
lake, she pressed the arm she still held. 

"Oh! Hack, you are a comfort!" she. said very 
low. 

Hack gave one convulsive gulp, blinked, gazed at 
her mistress wonderingly, then said, speech released at 
last: 

"If you don't come along in this very minute " 

In giving Francois the gist of this conversation later 
in the day, Hacl^ enlarged gloomily on her own 
stupidity. 

Francois patted her hand with a curious little smile ! 

" My dear," said he, " you always were a wonder." 

** Don't you be French with me," Hack retorted sharply, 
for she mistrusted Frangois when he "put on" those 
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** airs " and smiled that special smile which looked to 
Hack more amused than amusing. 



But two days later, Hack felt she held the trump cards, 
she went in search of the unsuspecting Frangois with that 
pleasing sense of superiority which falls upon us when 
we are in possession of news which enables us to favour 
others by its recital, and probably disconcert them. 

Frangois was polishing his engine with a chosen rag; 
he was virtuous, absorbed, happy. 

That gleam of the eye which is ours when we are about 
to dissipate another's harmless joy, by means of informa- 
tion which is annoying, and which does not concern our- 
selves, and for which, therefore, we can receive no blame, 
was visible in Hack's expression. 

"You'll have to leave that, my lad," she said to 
Franqois. 

*' I should wish to, now that you are come," Francois 
replied gallantly, stifling the sigh of the blissful mechanic, 
and folding away the cherished rag. 

" For a bit, I mean," Hack went on, giving a complac- 
ent sniff, " Francis, we're going abroad ! " 

Frangois regarded her with the fixed stare of incredu- 
lity, the open mouth of amazement, which is the meet and 
agreeable reward of the surprise maker. 

" At once," Hack continued blithely, " Africa ! " 

" Mon Dieu ! " ejaculated Fran<jois. 

" Well may you say it," Hack agreed, " / dunno what's 
come over 'er ladyship ! " 

" Adventure, one can plainly see," Frangois suggested. 

" Well/' said Hack, conscious of having well and truly 
disturbed an earnest worker's morning, " well, them as 
live longest* 11 see most ! " 

She went forward a step and Frangois, very rightly, 
profited by a lady's advance. 
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*' Saucy ! " said Hack, returning the kiss and 
blushing. 

Francois watched her trim figure out of sight with 
affectionate regard : when she had quite gone, he rubbed 
his shaven chin ruminatively, sat down on the footboard 
of his beloved car, and proceeded to do a sum in that 
arithmetic which is only interesting when one has left 
school, and, which has but one rule, that two and two 
shall make four. 

Franqois had taken a telegram for his mistress the day 
before, directed to a Monsieur Guise in Paris, asking for 
the address of Monsieur Julian Guise in Tunis, neither of 
which facts Francois had thought fit to discuss with Hack 
the evening before; wherefore now his lips were sealed, 
for the intelligence of love had taught him, that to receive 
the confidence of the loved one whilst withholding one's 
own is not conducive to peace. 

Tunis — so soon? 

A sad little smile came into his eyes, and did not reach 
his lips. 

Francois had served a gentleman, and sometimes he 
wondered if he had served the only true gentleman there 
was : to-day, sitting there in the yard, the pleasing smell 
of his car in his nostrils, William watching him at work 
from the cushions, he wondered if one' special man to 
whom was to be applied the hardest test of all would be 
found worthy? 

For the secret Hack had been too loyal to tell him, he 
had guessed long ago, and he knew, knew as well as if he 
had wrung the words of fear from her, the dread which 
had lived so long in Hack's heart, almost, with his keen 
imagination, quickened now by his own happiness, Fran- 
cois could hear Hack's unspoken prayer. 

" Don't let him go back . on her ! Whatever happens, 
make him play up ! " 

He sat for a long, long while, until William crept up to 
him and roused him with a gentle paw. 
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Franqois patted the silken head mechanically, he looked 
down into William's faithful, anxious eyes. 

" But why should she have had to send for that ad* 
dress, mon ami ? " he said to him. *' Why ? It is that I 
ask myself all the time." 



CHAPTER XXIV 

C'est une ennuyeuse maladie que de conserver sa santi par %n 
trop grand rSgime, 

La Rochefoucauld. 

Sara was in the garden idly wondering whether a frog 
were first cousin to a barometer, or whether this small 
one brazenly showing himself on the path beside the lake 
were but a student of Nature, and desired no credit as a 
prophet. Hack had gone to the village accompanied by 
William, who believed in seeing anything there was to 
see, when a waiter came down the grass steps which led 
from the terrace to the grounds, and flicking at a delphi- 
nium with a napkin, announced casually : 

" Monsieur Guise to see Madame la Comtesse in the 
sitting-room." 

He had walked off again, the sound of his whistling was 
growing fainter and fainter, an outraged delphinium was 
ceasing to tremble, before the sense of the message really 
reached Sara's brain. 

She went on wondering about the delphinium's hurt 
pride, what tune the waiter really had been whistling: 
she could think of nothing clearly for the moment. . . . 

Then — ^all at once, she realised Julian had come, was 
waiting for her in that little, ridiculously furnished sit- 
ting-room — she had left her sewing silks out, she re- 
membered. . • . 

She stood up, and found she swayed a little. 

But suddenly realisation poured in on her, like sun- 
shine into a darkened room when the blinds are pulled up. 

She ran like a girl to the hotel and up the wide old stone 
steps and across the stone-paved hall with its absurdly 
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solemn Noah's Arc trees in tubs, to her own suite of 
rooms. 

Julian — ^Julian — Julian — ^he had come true — ^made good, 
he had come to fetch her after all ! 

She opened the door, her lips trembling, her heart 
beating too with joy, and in her eyes, a love welcome. 

Dominique Guise turned slowly from the window and 
met her gaze. 

The blood raced over Sara's face, then receded, she 
looked back at him with sudden, strong composure, her 
head held high. 

It was she who spoke first, and her voice was unfalter- 
ing: 

"You wished to see me?" 

As she spoke, a thought came to her, dispelling hatred, 
composure, leaving her utterly defenceless before its 
power. 

She put out her hands in a blind gesture. 

'•Is it Julian— he is ill ?" 

Guise's face twitched, his hands fumbled one another, 
he licked his lips. 

" No," he said with that unnecessary loudnes induced 
by nervousness, " Julian is well. I have just come from 
Tunis." 

Sara felt the warm blood flow slowly round her frozen 
heart again. 

She walked forward and sat down; she felt suddenly 
as if she had suffered a severe blow, she did not look at 
Guise again, but gazed wearily out at the garden visible 
through the window. 

Guise broke the silence. 

" Your telegram was forwarded to me by my servant. 
He wired you my son's address from Paris." 

'* I see," Sara said aimlessly. 

" I concluded you intended to visit Tunis, so I returned." 

There was a pause, Sara made no effort to break it. 
In truth, she felt indifferent to Guise's reason for visiting 
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her, his presence awoke a hundred painful memories, 
the shock her first fear had given her had left her ntmib, 
devoid now of both anxiety and interest. 

She lifted her eyes. 

Guise was staring at her with a direct, hard stare. 

" I repeat/* he said, " I am leaving Tunis. I am wise 
in my day despite the adage about the old fool ! I recog- 
nise you now hold the winning cards. The game is 
yours, Madame. I bow myself out ! " 

He was smiling, but his eyes still had that savage inter- 
rogation in them. 

" I have oo wish to talk of this last year," Sara said 
quietly, ** it is over — that is enough. I do not know why 
you have chosen to visit me since you bring me no news, 
no message from Julian." 

** My sole purpose in asking you to see me was to 
assure you that your way is now open," Guise replied 
urbanely, ** you will, of course, go straight to Julian ? " 

Sara suddenly rose, she crossed to the window and 
stood opposite Guise. 

" Monsieur Guise, I am uncertain why, but I distrust 
you. I cannot guess your real reason in coming to see me 
to-day. If it was in order to ask me to be silent concern- 
ing your interview with me in Paris, I think you might 
have judged that request unnecessary, in view of all 
which has occurred since. You, I am aware, mistrusted 
me. I feel, rightly or wrongly, that you do so still. If 
you have any special motive in seeking me out now, I ask 
you to tell me it 'frankly. I have paid so deeply for my 
love for Julian that I feel I have a right now to be as 
merciless to other people as they are to me. If you have 
come to-day to——" 

" I have come to tell you I have left Julian, and to 
assure you that he awaits you." 

The joy that had been so near that day ebbed back a 
little to Sara's heart. 

She could afford to be generous after all. 
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" Thank you/* she said to Guise. 

He bowcd'to her, preparatory to his adieu. 

" Age has its privileges," he said softly, " perhaps to 
the young, that of looking on seems a somewhat poor 
privilege, but all judgment is by comparison, is it not ? " 

He was still smiling, but the smile was like that painted 
on a mask, set, grimacing. 

A car was waiting to drive him to the station in Cluses, 
as it dropped down and down the mountain road he 
closed his eyes, his face looked sharp, leaden-coloured 
against the pale buff cushions. 

His departure from Tunis had been his departure from 
Julian's life. 

He had gone to see Sara to gratify a last mean revenge 
— and to investigate. 

He had done both, but now in this last hour, the 
savour had gone out of things. 

He was alone, he had lost Julian: all his scheming 
had but gained one paltry year's extension for him. 

He regretted nothing, save his own loss, which he had 
never ceased to feel, and which his spirit remembered 
insistently. ^ 

He had had two emotions in his narrow life, his love 
for Julian, his hatred of Sara, in the end the latter 
triumphed over the former. 

Even that he did not regret; he only remembered 
implacably the result of his hatred which had become 
intensified in this year, for to it had been added that 
gripping dislike often felt by the persecutor towards the 
injured, because they have been injured. 

His last revenge he would not see, but he could picture 
it to himself. 

And for this year which had passed he had drunk one 
draught which retained, even in memory, its intoxicating 
power. 

He had juggled with lives, and won, he had kept his 
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mind at furthest tension for months and made no single 
mistake, left no tiniest loophole. 

Oh yes, he had had his victories ! 

And anything might have happened — 

Only nothing had, natural things had t2tken a natural 
course, and so defeated him. 

His brain had possessed an agility during this year 
which, now that the strain was over, seemed to himself 
miraculous. 

He had dared leave nothing to chance, and it had meant 
incessant surveillance, a fatdtless memory for the first 
months. 

Even afterwards there had been the unexpected to 
anticipate, and he had done even that. 

Yet, as he waited on the platform at Quses for the 
train which was late, he felt defeated despite all his vic- 
tories, defeated and old, and empty. 

He pitied himself intensely, as those do, who feel no 
pity for others. For himself every excuse was available, 
for others none; his was that crystallisation of old age 
which contains only the hardnesses of nature, the lack of 
belief, the suspicion of trust and love. In youth he had 
been hard, selfish, but he had had moments of human- 
ness, in old age humanness had changed to lust of power. 

The little bell tinkled aimlessly, no train came ; Guise 
sat on on the uncomfortable board seat, his head droop- 
ing forward, his thin hands, with the lumpy veins on 
them, folded on the knob of his stick. 

A little aimless perhaps, this visit of his to " that " 
woman, but he had felt he might as well have a run for 
his money ! . . . 

He wanted to feel amused with that thought and could 
not ... 

After all, what were parents for, if not to help their 
sons on in life ? What father would not have acted as he 
had acted if he had been placed in a similar position? 

Only one man in a million would have been capable of 
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an action such as he had practised so unswervingly^ so 
long, for one moment even ! 

If this woman had paid, had he not paid too, he who 
had been innocent of all, and had yet suffered for it all ? 

Until her advent there had been no dissension, after 
her advent there had never been peace. 

Julian had insulted him, left his home, and yet, but for 
him, Julian to-day. . . . 

He opened his eyes and shuddered, his lips crumbled 
one another, the sweat came out on his grey face. 

He had saved Julian's honour at the cost of all his own 
happiness, of loneliness for the rest of his own life. 

Was not that a sacrifice to have ipade for love ? 

His heart contracted now over certain memories, but 
he forced down that weakness with contempt, a very 
venomous expression settled in his eyes, as he made him- 
self -think of Sara's meeting with Julian. 

But again, he dared not let himself dwell on that, it 
excited him too greatly. ^ 

He put up a shaking hand and wiped the moisture from 
his face. 

The train was an hour late. 

Not that it mattered much after all, his time was all 
his own now, no one would be at all distressed if he did 
not reach home, or if he never reached home ! 

That, too, was Sara's fault, she had robbed him of 
Julian's affection, just as she had robbed Julian of his 
career- 
He got up suddenly and walked about, even this sum- 
mer heat struck chill after the sharp warmth of Tunis. 

He looked from side to side of the trim little place, 
hating its summer snugness, its peace, and air of plcinty. 

He was sick of all things except hate, sick to death 
of love and talk of love — nothing, none of it, when all 
was said and done, but madness of selfishness ! 

At any rate he had given his " all " for his son. 
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He fumbled in his mind for a text in praise of such 
devotion, but he had forgotten it 

The train at last\ 

He climbed in assisted by the obsequious station- 
master, who liked to help the *' quality/' and was, of 
course, an ardent Republican ! 

The journey back to Paris» after the change at Bourg, 
seemed endless, but Guise would not break it 

Only he felt at last that if the noise of wheels did not 
cease, and the fields and roads stand still, he would iling 
himself out of this prison-like box of a carriage, and see 
if he could reach peace that way. 

He kept on thinking of Sara and trying to obtain pleas- 
ure from his secret knowledge, but he achieved little 
pleasure, and further miserable unrest of soul. 

He could neither eat nor drink on the train, and when, 
finally, he got out at the Care de Lyons in Paris h^ 
stumbled badly. 

A porter helped him to a taxi, and now there was the 
rattle and roar of the streets. 

Tears came into his eyes and fell down his face. 

Home at last! 

He walked weakly up the stairs, and knocked. 

No answer. 

He knocked again. 

At last he found his latchkey, and let himself in. The 
place was in darkness; he pulled up a blind in the first 
room into which he stumbled, it was the kitchen, and a 
calendar, torn off to a date five days earlier, held his 
weary attention. 

He remembered vaguely that Ramon must have left 
for his holiday. 

He felt too tired to unpack, get food for himself. He 
walked across to his own room, it struck cold and airless. 

On the table by his bedside there stood a portrait of 
Julian. 
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He picked it up and stared at it, but the light was so 
bad he could scarcely see it. 

And it was too much trouble to let in the light. 

He lay down on the bed finally, and now that all the 
noise was so far away, the stillness seemed terrible. 

He could not stay in, he dressed with infinite slowness 
and drove oflF to his tlub. 

It was in the cleaner's grip, but he unearthed one room 
where he could sit, and found old de Cabeu there who 
wagged a palsied head at him and said croakingly: 

"You look none too well, my dear Guise, none too 
well ! " 

Guise, hating him because he looked so old, and made 
him feel older than he was, muttered some inanity. 

And how's that boy of yours ? ** de Cabeu prattled on, 

never hear of him now ! You've been with him, haven't 
you, out there? But what's a father to any young man 
of spirit, eh?" 

He burst out into a cackling laugh. 

Guise went out and walked in the hot streets, every 
limb trembling, and his brain holding the echo of that 
drivelling sentence implacably. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

/ am the Love one bore fgr one, 
Unblighted by a burning sun, 
Unquenched by an o'er^weighting sea. 

• * ■ • • • 

1 lived, and thought that life was done, 
Alas I my faithfulness had won 
Thy guerdon. Immortality. 

Monica Peveril Turnbulu 

Sara left for Tunis on a moment's decision. She had 
received no reply to her telegram from Julian, and sud- 
denly she felt she would wait no longer. 

A hundred stupid little reasons might delay, or prevent 
a written reply, and what did it matter, after all? 

Guise's visit had depressed her ; it had been, first of all, 
so pitiful, so intense a disappointment, and then, in itself, 
it had been perplexing, disturbing. 

There had been that atmosphere of dislike, distrust — 

Still he had said : " Go straight to Julian," and he had 
told her Julian was well. 

After all, what had she to fear, even faintly? 

What could there be between them when they met, 
save joy? 

Nothing — ^nothing, and at the intoxicating thought of 
that meeting, she who had been so apathetic, became 
frantically impatient; a whirlwind of speed seemed to 
envelop her, and all others must achieve her swiftness. 

•* Well ! / don't know ! " Hack grumbled, trying to help 
Francois beguile the officials on the quay to allow him to 
take his beloved car over without certain formal papers 
he had had no time to obtain. Finally, after heavy bri- 
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bery ("oh, give it 'em, do, Robbers!*^ from Hack) the 
car was hoisted into the hold, Francois suffering tortures 
at each creak of the crane. 

Once on the boat, every minute taking her nearer, 
peace came back to Sara. 

It was singularly lovely weather, hot, but with a cool 
wind, and the sea was like golden glass. Even Hack 
could not be ill (though it was on record she had com- 
passed this feat on the Thames in early youth) : to-day, 
she went about wearing an aggrieved expression because 
the sea had played her false, she felt 

" What must be, will be, I shouldn't wonder yet," she 
affirmed with gloomy relish to Frangois. 

As the boat approached the harbour Sara felt a queer 
sense of unreality, all her excitement gave way suddenly 
to cold nervousness. 

She told herself that of course Julian would not be on 
the quay to meet her, yet felt a ghastly disappointment 
when there was no sign of him. The douane was weari- 
some in the extreme, and she had to be there herself, the 
heat was intolerable, and she began to feel the threatening 
of a violent headache. 

She looked with difficulty at the town, which, strangely 
white in perspective, near at hand, showed dirty and 
littered. 

Directly the douane was completed she told Frangois 
to call a taxi for her, and stay behind himself and wait 
for the car. 

Once in a closed taxi, the heat shut out, the hope of 
rest before her, Sara felt less depressed. 

But was this place Africa f 

It seemed incredible as the taxi bumped over cobbles 
and trams clanged, and all the flurry and fuss of Paris 
was reproduced. 

Was this the city of romance, the dream of such fan- 
tastic beauty? 

The hotel was all it sounded ** Splendide," ornate. 
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huge, and crowded; Paris again, but this time rather 
more so, even ! 

Dark-skinned waiters and servants in linen liveries 
with a device embroidered on them in purple and scarlet 
moved swiftly about on heelless slippers, their trousers 
tight about their slender ankles, a continual vague smile 
on their faces ; men wearing the fez strolled through the 
lounge accompanying women who looked like too wealthy 
Brazilians, but were really Algerian Jewesses, creamy of 
complexion and with eyes like dark fire. 

Sara was grateful to be led to the suite she had cabled 
for, and to lie down and let Hack fuss over her. 

Kindly, cool fingers drew off her travelling dress, and 
wrapped a soft peignoir over her, her hair was brushed 
and left loose, her own scent sprayed about the shaded 
room, 

" Africa don't seem much different to me f roni France, 
my lady ! " Hack remarked in rather an injured voice 
as she made tea on the little silver spirit lamp. 

" Did you expect savages, Hack? " Sara enquired with 
faint amusement. 

" I can't say to a nicety what I expected, and what I 
didn't," Hack replied with dignity. " all I do say is, it's 
not different. I seen buildings like some o' these in Lon- 
don, not the best part either, and Paris too. And the 
trams is not a patch on the L.C.C ones down Shepherd's 
Bush way, mingey little things they are, an' those little 
Frenchy taxis — so smalL ..." 

She poured out Sara's tea. 

" There, you go oflf into a nice doze, my lady, and I'll 
get the unpacking done in the next room." 

She drew down the inner blinds before she left and the 
room was filled with a soft sea light, palish green with 
shadows in it. 

Sara closed her eyes, but she could not sleep. 

"I am here," she told herself and found it a trite 
acknowledgment. 
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She was wretchedly aware, try as she might to deny it, 
that she was not living up to the great demand of the 
moment that she was failing her own hopes in some way. 

She moved restlessly on the cotich. 

" Journeys end in lovers* meetings ! " 

Yes, but lovers had not met — if only, only Julian had 
come ; he seemed, because he had not done so, so much 
more a stranger! 

Should she send for him, or go to him? 

She would go: a meeting in this overdone hotel, so 
garish, so little "alone,** would be impossible for them 
both — ^with all the past till unexplained — 

Oh I if only he had come to Latreuse, come down to 
find her in that friendly, happy garden, stood beside her 
near the little lake, so like a painted one in a picture- 
book — and been gentle with her, found her again through 
kindliness, in that so kindly place, where life itself had 
been so simple one could not feel complex, be difficult, or 
far away — ^as one did grow when nervousness came 
down on one. • . . 

It had come down on her now, that little chill nervous- 
ness which can hedge a lover round, and make tenderness 
so difficult, and which induces at last, if it endures, a 
sullen cynicism in the one against whom it is directed. 

It is like a blight, a frost which makes black the shyest 
flower of love. 

" If I see Julian here, I shall be like that. I know it, 
I feel it,'* Sara told herself miserably. "If he is shown 
into this miserable room " 

She rose and began to pace up and down swiftly. 

" Oh, is this the day of gfreat awakening, of joy so 
wonderful I have not dared to think of it? " 

She felt she frould laugh bitterly at herself, and, in or- 
der to fight her own self-consciousness which she was 
reasonable enough to despise, she made a sudden decision, 
desperate, forced. 
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She would telephone to Julian now, bridge over the 
first banality by a swift : 

"Julian !•' 

He would know her voice — and she would hear his! 

She looked out his number and waited, that dreadful 
coldness of shyness, making her feel faint and rigid. 

Would he never come, never answer? 

The telephone echoed, a hand was g^rasping it, her lips 
shook so she could not speak. 

A voice called droningly in French : 

"Qui est la?" 

Sara asked breathlessly for Monsieur Guise. 

The lazy, yawning voice informed her that : 

*• His Excellency was at the Secretariat-General. . • . 
the name, please ? " 

" Oh, it doesn't matter,*' Sara said confusedly, ringing 
off. 

She sat for a long while, her hands still holding the 
telephone. 

At last she rose and began to walk aimlessly about 
again, she felt an almost unendurable restlessness. 

Hack came in with a great armful of flowers, violet 
lilies, with sprays of myrtle and laurel. 

" Francis sent *em in, my lady," she said. " An' are 
you wantin* the car this evenin' ? " 

**Yes, after dinner," Sara answered, hesitation dead 
1^ last, " and will you tell Francois I want to go to a place 
called Bardo, a little way out." 

'* Out where, my lady ? I only hope it's safe ! " 

'* It fs the house of Monsieur Guise, anyway, and he 
is here for the sole purpose of keeping law and order, 
so it should be ! ^ Saria answered ; she had tried to speak 
lightly, but now she dropped all pretence : Hack deserved 
the best, she had always given it so truly. 

"Hack dear," she said, looking away from her, "I 
want to tell you something. Before — ^before — sl year ago. 
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quite soon after the death of his lordship, I promised to 
marry Monsieur Guise. I love him very much." 

Into Hack's eyes there came that queer little .smile 
which mothers' eyes have so often, a smile, half of most 
loving contempt, half of tenderness : as if she was being 
told anything I 

She said, as unemotionally as she could: 

" I only hope he's worthy of it, Miss Sara/' 

It was such a Hack*like speech, coming on the top of 
her own anti-climax of introspective worry, that Sara 
laughed with real amusement. 

" If he isn't. Hack," she said, l^.ughter stiU in her voice, 
" then the world will be all wrong." 

"Well, it all comes to this just now," Hack went on, 
undistressed by the universal calamity which might, or 
might not, be hovering, *'what11 .you wear for the 
meetin' ? " 

" I'll wear the daffodil chiffon gown, and a fur coat to 
motor in. Oh, and Hack, tell Frangois to ring up Mr. 
Guise's house, he will find the number in the book, and 
say I shall come this evening after dinner." 

Hack laid out the dress, and beside it shoes and stock- 
ings, and all the filmly necessities it required, and then 
went away. 

Francois was, as usual, in the garage. 

She beckoned him. 

" It's to-night Though why he's never come, Francis, 
beats me " 

" Here — ^to greet miladi here ? " 

FranQois voice was yibrant with scorn. 

"An' why not? It's the best hotel, an' it's seemlier 
for him to come than *^ 

"Yes, but here there is no romance, no beauty of 
surrounding — this meeting by night, my Emilie, ah! it 
has poetry, mystery " 

Hack paid no heed to these rhapsodies ; she cut in with 
a brusque : 
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" Then you do think it's all all right, Francis? " 

Francois vety nearly looked comical, he just saved 
.himself. 

He had felt so vety sure he had been allaying Hack's 
fears skilfully — ^and lo and behold — 

He took the hand which was worrying an apron string. 

'* I do indeed, my dear. They have an understanding, 
sans doute." 

" Well, I hope so,'* Hack agreed dubiously, " if so, it's 
been kep' from me, but — folks in love, specially the 
quality, you never can tell ! " 

She stopped in the square, whitewashed courtyard to 
gaze at " Africa.'* 

It left Hack calm; it was much the same, no better 
anyway, than the White City or Earl's Court at their best, 
that was the kindest way to look at it. 

The sky certainly was a picture, Hack very nearly went 
back to draw Francois' attention to it; had she done 
so, and discovered Francois gazing at it with tears of joy 
in his eyes, she would have received another shock of a 
lifetime. 

She thought better of it, however, for, after all, a sun- 
set was a sunset and came every evening very likely in 
these parts. 

In her room, all the blinds drawn now, Sara was gazing 
with thrilled heart at the clouds, like banks of violets 
pressed down on roses. 

" Oh ! to meet one's true love on such a night ! ** 

Night came as she watched; it seemed to her tender, 
concealing, immeasurably beautifying, shrouding all un- 
loveliness in soft shadow, touching all grace to keener 
line by its white fire of moonlight, which rose first like a 
gold gleam, then changed slowly to austere purity. 

A cold wind blew in at the window, a wind which 
suggested the illimitable desert, and the scent of wood 
smoke, and the tang of spices, hot, aromatic, sense- 
disturbing. 
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Bells tinkled, the trams seemed to clang more melo- 
diously; the lights, brilliant and coloured, gave the street 
an air of feLca; Arsibs in their native dress passed by, 
their burnous blowing out in the wind, their dark faces 
lit up by smiles. 

Above, the purple sky, like an immense clematis, as 
deeply purple, as velvety, glittered with palely golden 
stars. 

" Or it is likf a king's robe," Sara thought 

A mood of exultation had come to her ... at last, 
at last the waiting was over. 

She thought no clear thoughts now, only fragmentary 
ideas of happiness were hers. 

Once she looked at herself in the glass; deep, deep 
within her eyes she seemed to see the fire of love burn- 
ing — oh ! would Julian think her fair still ? 

He had said once : 

" My soul lives in your beautiful body." 

He had thought her beautiful then. 

She tried to picture him, and found she could not, felt 
furious with herself because she could not 1 But his face 
eluded her, she could only remember little mannerisms 
he had had; a hand held very straight brushing back his 
thick, smooth hair — he had beautiful hands, strong, virile, 
such clean hands in some way . . . another trick of 
narrowing his eyes, when he was angry. . . . 

They would say nothing when they met — ^words were 
so weak, where love had been so strong — they would 
kiss — at last, and in that kiss begin life together over 
again. 

A kiss could give so much, mean so much! 

She remembered their first kiss and its wild appeal to 
them both, its almost frantic joy, its plentitude of passion, 
tenderness, belonging. 

They would kiss like that again-r 

Oh, what had she to fear? 
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** Nothing, nothing, life lies clear before me now," she 
told herself, " before usf^ 

" Us," darling, dearest word in any language — '* us " 
— ^no longer he and I, but '*us," "we two" — ^no, 
one. . • • 

She deliberately sought memories of Julian's acts of 
love, words, his '* ways," so absurd yet so closely dear 
to her heart i 

Had all lovers these " ways," " small " speech, diminu- 
tives which were really ridiculous and yet so adorable, 
and enchanting? 

And her " rights " had been so sweet too, the insignifi- 
cant " right " to pull a man's tie straight, ruffle up his 
hair, to tell him you like his suit! 

There are some women who make of love a life art ; 
Sara was of these bom lovers to whom a great deed done 
for love's sake is no gfreater than a very little one done 
for the same cause. 

There was no " great * or ' small " to her in love, there 
was only the longing to give. 

Now, as she waited beside the window, looking out 
across the town to the bay, she felt a great surety of 
happiness. 

In such a little while Julian and she would have met, 
and after that. . . . 

She could not look further ahead. 

As Hack held the long fur coat for her to slip into, 
she glanced at herself in the glass again. 

"Don't you worry," Hack said almost grimly, •'he 
won't find much amiss! I was saying to Francis only 
yesterday that you seemed to grow younger lookin', and 
with your hair that way, just parted low down, and that 
tiny wave across the f ore'ead — I declare you look like the 
little girl almost, I .used to dress ! " 

" I wish I were — ^perhaps, no, I don't," Sara contra- 
dicted herself, " to-night I am content. No, I won't wear 
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any jewels, not even the pearls, you take care of them 
for me. And don't sit up — I — I may be late." 

" I only hope you are," Hack murmured, as she walked 
behind Sara downstairs carrying the light rug for the car. 

It was already waiting at the edge of the hotel's marble 
pavement. 

Sara got in and Hack arranged the rug, bidding Fran- 
cois " keep himself to himself." 

To the very last possible second Hack fidgeted, tucking 
in, pulling out, worrying about the windows : at last 
she raised her face. 

" I wish you — ^happiness, my lady," she said gruffly, 
almost slamming the door on her own head in her anxiety 
to get away. 

Sara called a little message, but Hack had gone, and 
the car slid forward. 

There was a spray of white roses, procured Hack and 
Francois alone knew where, in the silver specimen vase 
fastened to the little mirror in the car. 

" The dears, both of them," Sara thought affectionately. 

At first the car ran along a broad boulevard, which 
contained a medley of architecture, both in shops and 
houses ; the cafes were constant, but did not seem to be 
good, for they had a scattered, rather " lost " air, and for 
the most part only soldiers and men lounged at them, 
French soldiers in the bright blue and scarlet, and wearing 
the fez ; then the car turned off into a narrow street and 
at once they were in the East, narrow, secret, odorous ; 
children everjrwher^, and dogs, and refuse ; the sky even 
was rarely visible, so high and over-lapping were the 
houses. 

Sara looked out now with real interest, and as the car 
turned carefully again caught a glimpse of the starlit bay» 
lost it a second later as a dark street was entered. 

Oil lamps hung over doors here, lit up wonderful 
painted lintels, and panels studded with gleaming nails. 

FranQois lost his way once, and had to slow up and 
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ask ; a Frendi soldier, his accent that of Southern France, 
directed him* 

'* You are just there, miladi," Francois said at last, and 
instantly Sara f ek the desire to cry out : 

*• Drive on anywhere — anywhere then ! " 

The car stopped before a white wall, a man in livery 
lounged against a small sentry-box beside the opening 
leading to the inner courtyard. 

Francois spoke to him sharply, and he ran forward to 
open the door. 

'* I am to announce you, miladi ? " Francois asked. 

•• No," Sara answered nervously, " wait - here, 
please. . . ." 

She lingered another moment, the Arab servant stood 
expectantly, one slender hand outfiung as if in entreaty. 
The car was here, Francois' faithful, hoUand-clad figure 
— and she was going to meet the man she loved and who 
loved her — 

She went forward with sudden swiftness, and the Arab 
ran ahead, calling softly. 

Inside a dimly lit door he stopped, and an older man, 
the butler evidently, bowed to Sara. 

She murmured her name, and as she did so, she heard 
laughter, a man's joined by a woman's. 

She drew back, and the mosaic walls of the square hall 
became prison bars in that instant from which she longed 
to escape and could not. 

A curtain was drawn aside and a man's figure, clad in 
white, appeared. 

He came across the marble floor, his white shoes making 
little sound. 

*' Hullo ? " he said rather uncertainly. 

Sara put out a hand and touched the cool stone wall, 
she could not speak; it was as if Julian's one word had 
laid the seal of dumbness on her. She knew there was a 
raging yet cold tumult in her mind. 
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Lovers' meetings — clovers' meetings — this was a lovers' 
meeting then — 

Why did she not scream with laughter, it was insanely 
humorous — 

Hullo !— 

Julian had come nearer, he spoke agaiti : 

" Why— surely " 

He laughed nervously, rather stupidly. 

" The lights in this place are co confoundedly bad. . . .** 

Sara found her voice at last. 

" Yes," she whispered. 

But if the lights were bad she could see him. 

He looked older, different — 

He was different. 

He said now, in the same casual, yet hard voice: 

"You are staying here, I suppose?" 

Sara felt as if she were being spoken to, answering in a 
nightmare, one of those hideous, terrible nightmares which 
are so real, they terrify more than reality could ever do. 

She found herself walking across the marble floor with 
Julian, she heard her high heels tip-tapping — ^they were 
the white brocade shoes with red heels — ^Hack had said 
she would " do them in as like as not " — ^but their deep 
vermilion was a contrast to the palest lemon colour of 
her gown. 

Behind the curtain there was a woman, a girl rather, 
dressed in the bazaar fashion. 

Sara had one glimpse of her before she slid away — 
Julian must have dismissed her — ^he had spoken — Sara 
thought — ^the girl was lovely in a black and scarlet and 
white way — shining eyes that laughed, lips that asked. 

She heard herself say : 

" So this IS your room ? " 

She looked round it, it had white walls, stencilled 
rather well, many divans, a big writing-table, vases of 
flowers — 
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'* So this is your room ? '* she repeated, and added 
inconsequently : 

** I did telephone, you know." 

She looked at Julian then, and, for the fi^st time, their 
eyes met ; he seemed to flinch, his face contracted. 

He opened his lips to speak, and no words came, he 
made another effort. 

" Won't you sit down ? *' he asked, and added, " I 
received no message — ^my servants- " 



The sentence languished in that banality, there was a ' 
silence. 

Sara looked up to meet Julian's gaze, it burnt upon her, 
not as it had burnt of old, with no clear flame, yet with 
fire in it, a brand of passion. 

He had forgotten she was so beautiful, he stared at her 
now, narrowing his eyes getting the perfect vision of her 
skin, and hair, the rise and fall of her white breast as it 
showed between the dark lapels of the big wrap she wore. 

" I never had a message," he repeated, more loudly 
than he knew in his nervousness. 

"But surely — your father — ^he told me. . . ." Sara 
stopped, she could not finish that sentence, say frankly 
to this man : " your father told me you awaited me — ^" 

Dimly, fumblingly, it came to her that it had all been 
a mistake — she ought to go — 

She half rose. 

Julian leant forward and touched her arm, it was the 
first time he Tiad touched her. 

*' My father told you what ? — ^When did you see him ? " 

" In Latreuse, he came to me there. I wired to you 
from there " 

" I never had it." 

" I see," Sara murmured wretchedly. 

Again she rose. 

" I— I must go.'? 

She was dreadfully near to tears, she was fighting them 
desperately. 
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The forlorn, chill thought came to her that she talked 
with Julian's ghost, that she, too, was but a ghost of that 
woman who had once loved so passionately. 

"Yes" — ^•'no" — ^and other stilted answers, and little 
frozen pauses, the bleak sense of unreality. 

She began to walk away, Julian caught her, his hand 
closed on hers. 

" No, no, now you have come to see me, you must stay 
a little " 

He was laughing and he did not release her hand. 

** There's the very devil of a mix-up somewhere, my 
old rip of a father seems to have, been up to his tricks 
again, what ? But why shouldn't we take this hour as we 
find it? It was devilish good of you to come out here to 
call on me — ^at this time too ! " 

Again that thick, ugly, little laugh. 

Sara wanted to scream, wanted to thrust away the 
stifling, ever on-rolling sense of bitter, cheap confusion. 

She had come — after everything — rafter those months 
of torture, of belief — ^to meet the man for whom she had 
been tortured, who had taught her to believe, and she had 
met this stranger whose face even was changed, whose 
voice, whose soul she knew was different. 

She sat 'motionless on the divan, the silken cushions 
raised about her. 

Julian flung himself nearer, and bent down and kissed 
that little space of tender whiteness between the dark 
lapels of the coat. 

His bent, bright head rested there, against her breast 
— as it had rested once — 

" We are dead — we are both ghosts,** Sara said tone- 
lessly, " this is not real — ^Julian " 

He lifted his face, flushed, gleaming. 

" Ghosts ! " he echoed, " not much, my dear ! Not 
you and I. You are real enough, and I too! Feel 
that ! " 

He caught her close. 
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'* I don't know why you came, but you have come, and 
that's enough I There was a time I cursed the hours I 

ever saw you. I don't now '* he laughed huskily, " a 

lot went down when you did, my dear — I'm not what you 
thought me, and you weren't what I thought you — ^were 
you? But we match now, I was a good many kinds of a 
fool with regard to women when I first knew you, but a 
man doesn't live in this climate, in this sort of life, with- 
out learning a good deal, if he's the sort whom women 
want to teach ! " 

His breath, wine-scented, was on Sara's face, as he 
pressed a hot cheek hard to hers. 

"You beautiful thing," he whispered, "by God, I've 
never seen your equal — ^" 

Sara shrank back as though he had struck her, that 
initial action gave her strength to go on; she forced, 
herself free and stood up, shaking, anguished with shame 
broken with hurt love, but herself again. 

Julian half knelt, half lay on the divan, on his face, 
under his heavy lids the same stupid yet evil smile 
lingered. 

" Never seen a woman to touch you," he murmured ; 
that smooth voice, with its ugly undercurrent of sleek 
passion awoke in Sara that white frenzy of rage which 
comes, mercifully, seldom to such natures. 

" And I have never seen a man who has sunk lov^er 
than you," she said, just above a whisper, " never, do you 
hear? And when I think that for you Charles Carton 
died, and I lived a year in prison— for you — for such a 
being as you have become " 

She began to laugh, and it hurt her, so closely had he 
held her; she laughed almost soundlessly, shaking with 
It spently, laughing, had she but known it, that she might 
not breaJc down in an agony of tears. 

To have come, as she had come to this meeting-place 
of love, after all that happened, her long grief and pain ; 
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to have come to feel her lover's arms round her once 
again — and to have felt them so ! 

To the inmost depths of her being she writhed with 
shame and bitter, bitter scorn. 

For the touch Of those fine, strong hands she had ached 
and longed, once held within their guardianship she had 
felt she would be safe, nothing would then be able to 
reach her, hurt her again — 

They had held her — ^soiled her, let in all the misery and 
anger, and doubt, and despair they should have kept from 
her. 

And those lips, lips which had lain on hers, whispered 
to her such wonders of happiness, kissed her throat, 
kissed her with those intimate kisses of passion, only a 
great love could allow, only a nature reaching its highest 
through passionate love, offer to such a woman as herself 
— ^those lips had touched her now in a caress which was 
an insult. 

Involuntarily, she put up a hand to her breast as if to 
cleanse that kiss away. 

Julian was watching her, his face lowering, watchful. 

He was not drunk, but he had been drinking, and though 
that first amazing recognition of Sara had sobered him, the 
effect had been but momentary, and the intoxication of 
feeling the realisation of her beauty had bred in hini, had 
changed his bemused jocularity to a dangerous wilfulness. 

They stared at one another ; he crouching down on the 
silken mound, she standing — ^like enemies: she with de- 
fiant bitterness and pain, he with furtive watchfulness, 
savagely keen to forestall her least movement of escape. 

He sprang to his feet with litheness surprising in so 
big a man, as she moved forward, and barred her path. 

" You fcame to please yourself," he said huskily, " sup- 
pose you stay out of consideration for me ! " 

Sara looked at him as she would have looked at a 
stranger ; his eyes blazed blackly in a white face, his hands 
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clenched and unclenched themselves, and all the while on 
his lips there luiiced that suggestive, ugly, little smile. 

That flame of rage shot up again in Sara, it seemed to 
scorch her heart, making it pant suffocatingly. 

"Who are you — ^what have you become ?" she 

cried passionately. ** That you — you can treat me like 
this?" 

Julian stared up at her under the black arch of his 
brows, so curiously dark in comparison with his fair hair, 
he thrust out his jaw as a man does in indecision for one 
moment, then, as if clinching an argument in his own 
brain, said loudly: 

•* I'm only treating you as you want to be treated, am 
I not? You sought me out — I meant to stay free — you 
came. And I know, don't I? Don't I, I ask you?*' 

He caught her wrist in a hot grip. 

" Why are you fooling me, Suzette, why are we wast- 
ing time over these damn heroics? You must care for 
me to have come, and looking back I don't believe any 
woman could have feigned the passion you felt f dr me — 
as for Carton — ^that's over. ... If you want to pick up 
the old threads— out here life's free — ^it seems it, doesn't 

it " he burst out laughing, ••judging by me! You 

caught a glimpse of Lulia — ^but 111 chuck that sort of 
thing now— ni " 

Sara had twisted her wrist free at last, she stood back 
from him, her face set in horror. Was he drunk, or mad^ 
or merely, simply rotten and rotten and rotten ? 

Had she never known him, had she dreamt that being 
of former days, had this, in reality, been his nature all the 
while, and had he simply played a part with her? 

He fell down on his knees beside her suddenly and put 
his arms round her waist. 

His voice, low, impassioned, a hideous mocking re- 
minder of the dead years, came to her. 

" Beautiful, at last, at last . . . false gods — ^I have 
come back — Suzette — so damn cold — stand-offish — don't 
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be jealous — I was of Carton — ^but what's the good — 
what's the good " 

She pulled free from him, thrusting him down for one 
instant, and as he sprang up to seize her she moved 
swiftly aside ; she was ashen with hatred and despair, and 
disappointment which even in this wild hour of resent- 
ment made the tears sting her eyelids. 

" Do not touch me," she said in a voice which seemed 
scarcely audible, and yet of which, as it reached him, 
Julian heard each word clear-dropped, unforgettable. 

He stood abashed before that slender, tall form, that 
outfiung hand, his brain fumbled for reason, clarity. 

" For you," her spent voice said, " I suffered and paid ! 
For you I lived in prison, my soul would have died there, 
but for my love of you. And that now seems my deepest 
grief and humiliation — ^that it lived — for you — for a man 
like you ! Oh, I would Charles Carton had been my lover ; 
he was not good, but he loved me really, not a$ you, 
cheaply, basely, vilely ! I would any decent man had been 
my lover that he might have saved me from loving such a 
man as you ! I came to-night to join together the strands 
of love which time, and time only, I believed, had forced 
asunder. Time can never really hurt love, only one thing 
can do that, paltriness. Love can stand nearly everything, 
I think — save that last betrayal, a betrayal which is such 
evidence of utter meanness, poorness of spirit I am 
going now. I hope, as long as I live, I shall never see 
your face again, nor hear your name, and if I could, I 
would give all I have for one boon — ^that I might never 
think of you — ^that you might be blotted out from me as 
if you had never been." 

She thrust aside the heavy curtain, passed beyond it, 
and the sound of her footsteps died away. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

FtvrVj i^€St sentir la vie—et la morf^^e tame, 

Stendhal. 

These is a certain phase of intense anger which is so 
above the ordinary limit of endurance that it exists beside 
normal nature ; the two are separate, the ordinary mood 
of the person endures, and deep, deep within the heart 
the anger reigns. 

Franqois noticed nothing of unhappines in Sara's face, 
nor in her voice. 

Hack, who had sat up, despite her orders to the con- 
trary, thought her mistress looked tired, and was not 
surprised — ^she seemed quite cheerful, however, though 
she did not talk of her visit 

Directly Hack had left her for the night, she locked 
the door, flung open the jalousies, and stood beside the 
window. 

It was over. 

Ever)rthing. 

She struck one hand violently against the stone sill, in an 
effort to face realisation upon herself, but physical ifciin 
seemed as far away from her as every other sensation. 

The fact she faced was too overpowering, all her life 
was bound up in it. 

That ghastly nightmare sensation held her again — 
everjrthing seemed so useless, utterly futile — she had 
made the same mistake in her life over again. 

Trusted where no trust was possible, given where no 
gift was honoured. 
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•' Fool — foolf* she said fiercely to herself, beating that 
bruised hand on the stone. 

These things did not really happen, could not. One 
read of men going back on women, behaving with incred- 
ible brutality, but it did not happen in real life. 

Only it had happened — ^to her. 

The values a man put on things were aniusingl 

Julian obviously ibelieved she had loved Charles, and 
that fact, his own belief in it, a belief without proof, a 
belief he chose to cling to having been loved by her him- 
self, a belief which negatived all the power of truth, faith, 
between himself and her, that belief he weighed against 
her year's imprisonment, and still found the balance on 
his side! 

Oh, those months and months of weary longing, of 
hope which dared hope so little, of endurance, and de- 
spair, those months which were scored on her heart with 
weals only love could smooth away ! 

As she stood there in her thin nightdress, the cold wind 
blowing against it, chilling her through and through, that 
outward little misery seemed almost a comfort — ^physical 
things which hurt were a relief in some way. 

This was to have been the night of reunion — ^last night, 
she had pictured to-night, felt faint with happiness at the 
thought of such joy. 

Last night! 

A year, more than a year had been preparation for this^ 
hour — ^and now ? 

And when she had first heard Julian's voice, all her 
being had thrilled to it, answered to it — then to her, it had 
said " Hullo ! " 

Crown of banality, cheapest parody of any lover's 
greeting! 

••Hullo!*' 

The irony of it stung her, whipped her pride, hurt her 
unbearably. 

Yet, even that she could have forgotten so easily, if 
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Julian bad been the lover of those early, exquisite days. 
He bad looked so nearly the same, there bad been a little 
thickening of some lines, differences so small as to be 
only noticeable to the eyes of a woman who loved him. 

But his voice had been different, easier somehow, less 
instinct with some fine quality it had once expressed. 

Her thoughts drifted like wreckage on a stormy sea. 
A quotation, vague, half-remembered, came to her, she 
had heard it spoken somewhere. 

" Qose the jalousies, dose the jalousies ** 

Some woman had been trying to shut out misery. 

Irresolutely, hesitating, she began to pull the heavy 
shutters together, they came at last with a quick jerk, 
and the instant darkness they gave, the suggestion of 
finality given as they locked, seemed to Sara symbolical 
pf her own grief. 

That, too, was locked, and shut out the light. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

I 

Our souls art love, and a continual farewell. 

W. B. Yeats. 



" So we're going back," Hack said, " an' that's that/' 

" Going back? " Francois repeated helplessly. 

*' Returning — French and English/' Hack answered 
irascibly. "An' I don't care either," she went on 
viciously, *' how soon we're quit o' this heathen, smelly 
place. 'Er ladyship's like a ghost 

'* 'E's not played up, Francis, I knew it, I feel it in me 
bones, but I can't get a word o'certainty. She says she 
sleeps, and you see 'er eyes! An' if they're all right, 
where is he? Has he called? Written — ^telegraphed, 
telephoned? Is it love not to in a case like this? You 
know an' I know there's something wrong, an' badly 
wrong. So, for goodness' sake, let's get 'ome, that's all I 
ask." 

Francois knelt on before her, he was polishing the 
headlights, and his attitude he deemed quite seemly 
under the circumstances. 

His intent, distressed face touched Hack's troubled 
heart. 

'•• Don't take on, Francis dear," she said to him, " don't, 
for it'll be more than I can bear. What wi' her in bed, 
and won't be sat with, and won't have a doctor, thinkin' 
she's being the same and I don't suspect nothing — ^if you 
start bein' a worry, I can't bear it. William'U get mange 
next, off one of those beastly snarlin' little dogs that's 
everywhere, an* that'll be the very last straw ! / dunno 
what we've got to have this extra bit put on us for, I'm 
sure. There's bin this year o' awf ulness an' heart breakin' 
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worry an' never a night you slep' you didn't feel a beast 
for doin' it, thinkin' o' her lying where she was — there's 
bin this year durin' which Fm sure I felt every mouthful 
o' decent food I tat, was a scandal to me along o' her 
ladyship gettin' what she got, all that's over an' past, 
and now this starts. Francis, men are beasts — ^and God 
knows why any woman as has an income, or can make a 
livin' independent, wants to take up with one I " 

"To make them better?" Francois suggested gently, 
" it is Providence, ma chere." 

" It's a pity Providence don't get 'em made a bit better 
from the start, then," Hack said sharply. 

Francois took her hand. 

*• Oh, Francis," she said miserably, ** I am that down, 
my dear. An' I know you are. She's played up, and 
she's waited and waited, and what's to come out of it all ? 
If you could see her ! She's game all the while an' that's 
the worst of it. She sends for all the papers, and when I 
look at 'er she's readin' — ^and it's the advertisement sheet, 
always the same one because it comes handy if you pick 
a paper up sudden in order to deceive! She wears them 
lovely Doucet wrappers, so's I'll think she's interested in 
'er clothes. I declare to goodness I wish that young Mr. 
Guise 'ad perished at birth! I s'pose he's high falutin' 
because of the trial an' all that." 

" I was afraid long ago," Francois said simply. 

"You waited to mention it till I told you this, didn't 
you?" Hack snapped. 

She went back to Sara wearing a 'smile which was 
intended to convey gaiety. 

" If so be you'd care for a run, the car's all ready, my 
lady, Francis says." 

She held up a white dress. 

" For a last look round this place, my lady ? " 

"Why not?" Sara answered. *'You had better sit 
beside Francois, Hack, and take the last look too ! 

Anything seemed better than the hotel apartment. 
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Francois had put fresh covers throughout the car, and 
the white linen was chill and pleasant to the touch. 

Sara leant back and watched the streets through half- 
closed eyes. 

What a prodigality of colour, and life, and noise and 
heat — and smell ! 

Hack had a handerchief to her nose, ostentatiously: 
William, sitting beside Sara, looked dreamy, but not un- 
pleased; flashes of light fell across the car, shadows cut 
into it sharply, as it passed below the passage ways which 
bridge from one house to another. 

The shops were mysterious openings in whose glittering 
dusk faces showed, hawk-nosed, black-bearded, tuban- 
crowned, a page from the Old Testament illustrations of 
one's childhood. 

'* Dressed-up lot," Hack remarked to Frangois, '* bath- 
towellin' effect, most of it too, or flannelette— cheap and 
nasty. That girl — don't look ! Francis ! I never did set. 
I wonder at 'em allowin' 'm. It's no surprise to me they're 
kep' in harems. Good, thing, too. Best place for 'em." 

The swift movement soothed Sara unconsciously, the 
sunshine helped a little she escaped for a while from her- 
self. 

The car swept across a wide space, shot through a tun- 
nel, and ^merged into the desert apparently. The road 
here was bad and it made slow going, but the yiew was 
superb, illimitable, a vista of pale gold and densest blue, 
cut here and there by the spikes of a palm. 

Francois waved a gloved hand to the right. 

•* Carthage, miladi." 

Sara saw now in the dim distance, slender pillars stand- 
ing out against the sky, some were broken, the line was 
most irregular, and yet the effect was of a perfect grace. 

Carthage! City of buried luxury never surpassed, 
never perhaps equalled ! And now, where once the horses 
had raced in the arena, or vast towns had stood, sand, 
and a few cactus trees and broken stones ! 
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Emperors had ruled here, the blood of thousands of 
soldiers had sunk into this earth, lovers had walked upon 
it . . . now the sand had blotted out victor and van- 
quished, glory and love. 

It was desolate beyond all telling in the pouring sun- 
shine, the heavy blueness glittering overhead, the sand lit 
to amber crystals as the faint wind ruffled it. 

The absolute " shiningness ** and pulse of life all over 
it, made its desolation deeper. It cut at Sara's heart. 

She lifted the window and at once Francois turned. 

*' Drive home," she said. 



Nothing interested, nothing held her for long, there 
was always that bitter blankness, that sense of utter loss. 

Oh! if Julian were dead, and she could mourn him! 
A dead lover was an eternal lover, yours for ever in 
utter surety of love. 

What peace and blessedness ! 

Women whose lovers died faithful to them were those 
favoured by Fate, they at least had perfect memories to 
help them live. 

It seemed to SSira in these days that only one thing 
was really impressive, really amazing: the utter futility 
of life itself. 

Even if you paid your debts, played the game — someone 
did not play it back, there was no use in faith or selfish- 
ness: viewed dispassionately the selfish persons had by 
far the better time in life ; they snatched at what they 
wanted, got it, laughed to get it : if they had been going 
to suffer for what they did, they would not have done it ; 
a vicious circle which had no outlet. 

On the drive back to Paris from Marseilles they passed 
Desanges. 

Sara ordered Francois to drive in ; by Coti's will she had 
the right to inhabit the chateau for certain months of the 
year until Robert's marriage ; the clause had been inserted 
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in order that Sara might not feel herself under any obli- 
gation to him during his minority. 

She had heard through Hack that Robert had pensioned 
oflf the old servants, a new butler opened the door to 
Francois, who explained his mistress's wishes and stood 
aside for Sara to enter. 

She went in very slowly. 

Oh ! it was the same, everything, everywhere ; the tears 
scalded her eyelids, but she would not cry. 

She did not enter the drawing-room, but asked for tea 
to be brought her on the terrace. 

Whilst she waited Robert appeared, tramping over 
from the farm. 

He did not see her until he was quite close, and then his 
face crimsoned slowly, darkly. 

Sara looked at him with a sad little smile. 

He came across sulkily — his head bent ; he lifted it to 
look at her. 

'*Why've you come, Suzette?" 

The old name slipped out, and somehow it showed Sara 
the old nature was not dead. 

** Sheer morbid sentimentality," she said flippantly, to* 
hide the emotion the sight of Robert had caused her. 

He shifted from one foot to the other. 

" I knew you were — ^were back. I heard through Lu- 
can that you'd gone to the mountains, and on to Tunis. 
Did you see Guise ? *' 

"Yes, once. 

" He's all to pieces, isn't he? A chap who'd been out 
there under him told me. No end brilliant, but— oh, well 
you know ^" 

There was a silence, then he said heavily: 

" He was awf 'ly keen on you. It's that that's done it." 

Sara gave a bitter, little laugh. 

Robert flushed again. 

"You can laugh," he said, "but it's true. Oh, 
Suzette " 
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He was so young, so disillusioned, so pitifully sorry for 
all his own sorrow, and foolishness, and loneliness, and 
yet so self-righteous with it all ! 

Sara put out a hand and touched his dark hair, as he 
stood on the step below. 

" Poor old Robert," she said gently. 

He gulped, turned away, his voice came thick and 
unsteady. 

" Only one can't forget — ^that's all. But if there's any- 
thing I can ever do— where d'you mean to go? I sup- 
pose people are pretty— difficult " 

It was the first time Sara had remembered " people," 
the outraged world which no doubt awaited her ! 

It seemed very present with Robert, however ! 

She said: 

" I shall go to England for a time — get Claverings if 
I can, and settle down there. Is my mother in town, 
d'you know ? " 

He was scarlet again. 

" She has suffered — ^my God ! Luckily I helped her 
— she let me. Yes, she's at Curzon Street for this 
month." 

" Oh ! and she let you help her ? Lucky Robert ! " 

He flung away at that, showing how little the wound 
was healed, how impossible real reconciliation would be 
with him. 

The men brought tea ; Sara knew the service so well, 
and there were the tiny knives for jam, with handles of 
amber. 

A winter in England? Why not? 

There was the world o;f course, and though the papers 
had been kind to her — she shrugged her shoulders 
wearily. 

But why had she never remembered the world ? 

The reason came rushing to her, as a storm rushes oyer 
smooth water. 

She had never thought of any future alone, Julian had 
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always shared it — and with him beside her no word could 
have touched her, mattered. 

Sitting there in the still sunshine, the peace of a late 
sunimer afternoon about her, the sight of well remem- 
bered things all round her, her loss became a new thing, 
poignant, violently personal, no longer a far-off, implac- 
able thing, but a deadly near pain, which was about to 
possess her utterly. 

Why had she ever come to this place-^what impulse of 
weary boredom asking for anything to fill in the endless 
time had urged her to take this fatal step? Here she 
had kissed Julian good-bye, here they had lived one day 
of perfect love. 

He came back to her now through the power of that 
day, as he had been, not as he was ; all her poor defence 
was torn from her. 

"We knew, we knew," the big trees seemed to say, 
*' we saw that last kiss " 

Sara broke into passionate weeping at last; she had 
not cried till then. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

Most women find thgmsilves able to express sympitthy, when 
they aire curious! 

Mesedith. 

Trains continue to leave to schedule, boats sail to stated 
time, it is necessary to buy clothes, pay bills, and have 
one's hair dressed, even when one's heart is broken. 

" Really! ** Sara told herself with depressed irony, " a 
broken heart seems to matter least of all in lifel It's 
hidden away, it costs no one save myself a sou, it is per- 
haps the one thing, if a wealthy woman possesses it, the 
only thing nobody wants to share 1 " 

She reached London on a Saturday afternoon, that 
dead end of the week when all the shops are shut, and 
London seems littered, yet deserted Francois was com- 
ing by road from Folkestone, Hack was, of course, in 
close attendance. 

Sara had not troubled to wire to Lady Diana, she did 
not anticipate an effusive welcome, but she knew her 
mother, and she felt sure that she must have mis$ed her — 
if only for one reason! 

Oh heavens, how " same " everything looked, the mixed 
squalor and wealth of Victoria, and ever3rwhere most of 
the roads up and nobody working on them ! 

Curzon Street, entered from Half Moon Street, was 
just as dingy and " mixed " as ever too with its medley 
of seventeenth-century architecture, tiny shops, flats and 
hotels ! 

Lady Diana's diminutive house had window-boxes of 
course, and a gorgeous door which sported a wholly in- 
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appropriate bronze knocker for its size and was bediz- 
ened with various brass notices bidding you ring the 
bell and knock. 

Sara walked in after asking whether Lady Diana was 
at home, leaving Hack to tell the stricken butler what she 
chose and arrange about the luggage. 

In a drawing-room fourteen feet square, crammed with 
big chairs, all frills and cushions, half dark by reason of 
shaded blinds low drawn, reeking of incense and damask 
roses, Lady Diana was lying half-asleep over a story of 
de Maupassant's. 

She raised her eyes and saw Sara. 

There was an instant's pause and in it Lady Diana's 
brain worked furiously. 

Sara was wealthy, all things are forgiven to wealth, 
the Press had been with her — ^she was young, beautiful 
and would remarry — or had already done so ? To refuse 
to know her would be foolish materially — 

She said, rising gracefully: 

" My dear Sira ! " 

" My dear Mother,'* Sara answered ; they kissed. 

•'Nothing matters very much for to-day, does it?" 
Lady Diana said lightly. " You'll have tea ? " 

" Please. And a bed for to-night. Hotels might be 
a bore, don't you think ? One's name . . . ? " 

Lady Diana lifted excellently " assisted " eyebrows and 
murmured expressively. 

** I only came really," Sara went on, ** to ask you if you 
have let Qaverings? If you haven't, I should love to 
take it for a time ! " 

" No, it isn't let. How lucky ! But the agents will 
rook you for a huge rent ! You know what agents are 
and one has no control over them ! " 

**Then I can have it? I shall go down to-morrow." 

Tea was brought. Lady Diana poured out. 

" We won't talk of the past year— but people are not 
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so rigorous as one would imagine! Was Paris impos- 
sible?'' 

** I don't know, I only passed through." 

" Wiser perhaps/* 

G)nyersation languished, Sara was thankful to go to 
her room. 

•• Your old room, my dear ! " 

She entered it with that wistful regret, half self-pity 
which stirs our heart on revisiting old places. 

Hack had unpacked, her own things were all about the 
room • • . and the same china candlesticks were still 
on the mantlepiece — and there was the same low, narrow 
bed with its white coverings — she fell on her knees beside 
it, acknowledging at last, hauling down that defiant flag 
of her pride, that she had only gone to Desanges, come 
here, only wished to go to " Clavering *' to still the awful 
loneliness of her heart, to give it, if only flctitiously, some 
sense of belonging somewhere, to someone. 

These places she had known, to these places, just a 
little, she had a right 

She had thought in prison that silent loneliness was 
life's utterest suffering, she knew now that to be lonely 
out in a crowd is worse; . . . but in a crowd lonely 
for one voice, one face, one touch. 

Here in this room where she had slept as a girl, there 
was a moment's sanctuary from that pursuing misery, 
here she could breathe again, rest, just for a little 
while. . . . 



At dinner ("I think we won't dine out at a restaurant 
— rather conspicuous, perhaps?") Lady Diana asked 
Sara if she had seen Julian Guise. 
•* Oh yes, but not for very long." 
** You— er — ^haven't settled anything ? " 
** No. He's very brilliant and famous, one hears." 
" Yes, too brilliant in some ways ! But it's your Puri- 
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tan who makes your best rake, I always think! Th^ey 
never know when to stop sowing any sort of oats I ** 

She played after dinner and Sara listened, watching 
the leaves grow gold-edged, then flutter back into grey 
shadows as the soft wind tossed them in and out of the 
lamp-light 

Life would go on, and on, and on, summer nights and 
days, winter, autumn — ^and spring, that time of aching 
hearts and longing thoughts. 

Not that those two sad gifts were spring's special attri- 
butes — she could testify to that ! The old, unextinguish- 
able yearning for happiness which comes to everyone and 
will not be stilled, or beaten down, or denied, swept over 
her again. 

And there is only one great happiness in the world, 
to love-— and be loved again, to know that someone longs 
for you as you long for them, to know that at the end of 
a journey someone is waiting, that to someone you matter 
so intensely, nothing can count beside you. 

Lady Diana played Chopin, and Schubert, Debussy and 
Chaminade, and outside the flowers stirred, and the 
vague, incessant sound of London murmured. 

The music stopped suddenly, and Lady Diana turned 
to face Sara, fingering her long string of pearls, running 
a looped finger and thumb up and down them, that small 
twist of her perfect mouth which denotes indecision and 
curiosity very visible. 

A sentence was begun: 

"YTcnow, at your age, you can't go on — well, you 
can't stay buried, shall we say, at Claverings " 

A pause, further massage of the lustrous, lovely pearls. 

Sara " felt " the next question and shrank from it, but 
she could not parry Lady Diana's dauntless search after 
tit-bit information. 

**And wasn't there — ^weren't you ?" 

'* Yes, but I am not now," Sara broke in, " it is quite 
finished." 
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Lady Diana panted to know more : ** Cried off, I sup- 
pose ? '' was on the tip of her tongue, but somehow she 
dared not say it 

Instead, she said with sweet resignation : 

** It's a pity, I think. Julian was quite able and not 
tmamusing in a way, for his type/' 

Sara rose, she cotdd foresee an interminable conversa- 
tion if she lingered. 

" I think rU go to bed. Mother/' 

** It's hideously early, I shall go out somewhere. Tl^e 
Thorntons have an affair of sorts on/' 

They stood dose together for a moment. Lady Diana 
broke the little pause. 

** You're too thin, you know, my dear, or is it that black 
gown? Where'd you get it? Caillot's? These women 
are such robbers. I never wear black, I don't mean to 
till I have to! D'you think I've . . . changed?" 

She challenged Sara almost insolently, the 'Mong" 
smile in her eyes, one slender white hand, ringed fingers, 
outstretched, resting on her hip. 

" Oh no, you are as ever, quite beautiful ! " 

*• If you don't mean it, it's nice of you to say so ! Good 
night, my dear/' 

They kissed, as women kiss who forget that they are 
doing it, it matters so little. 

As Sara walked up to her room she could hear her 
mother giving the order for the car to the butler down 
the speaking-tube. Her voice sounded indifferent, gay 
as usual, and this rushing off to a show " of sorts " 
seemed somehow heartless, though Sara was aware it 
was as much part of her mother's day, as getting-up, or 
using the telephone. 

But it seemed to put up a barrier. 

There was not after all, such a plentitude of sanctuary 
here, home though it was ! 

Sara went quickly to her room and undressed in the 
dark and sat beside the window listening to Piccadilly as 
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she had listened years before when tne world had seemed 
a gorgeous mystery, and love a dream which everyone 
must dream, and London an enchanted city where no one 
young must wander, which therefore you always longed 
to penetrate ! 

She had learnt now that the world was not mysterious, 
but hard and blatant, that love was a harsh and imprison- 
ing reality, that London was indeed no wonder place, but 
rather poorly lit, and even s6, its poverty of light could 
not conceal its pathetic, tawdry secrets. 

She switched on the lamp and tried to read, fruitlessly, 
for her thoughts wandered, as thoughts do when one is 
unhappy until the .mere powerlessness to fix one's mind 
firmly to any subject save one's sorrow becomes in itself 
a burden. 

To-morrow she would be at ** Qaverings," perhaps 
there life would seem less empty — ^she could garden — ^go 
about amongst the tenants — 

Or would they still remember too vividly — ^take sides — 

Gardening was left if all else failed, that refuge of the 
deserted, as some lonely woman called it I 



CHAPTER XXIX 

Le dibiiiur est plus fort que le eriancier. 

Balzac 

CouN had felt distinct relief wl^en mention of Julian 
Guise and his father became rare, and finally ceased. 

His life had gone to the tune of those chance remarks 
for a time, and it had been a devilish jerky time, tm- 
pleasantly suggestive to Colin's restive mind, of a sort of 
herald of the ** Last Post " played to his own respecta- 
bility and integrity. 

He told himself he had " been rushed " by old Guise, 
and his sentiments towards Guise had not gained in 
warmth as a consequence. 

He had been bounced into a '* damn nasty position " 
and forced to retain it because he had, after that Rrst 
breathless, scared landing not had sufficient courage to 
extricate himself. 

We invariably blame those who place us in a difficult 
position, more than ourselvees, for remaining in it ! 

As time wore on Colin discovered he detested old 
Guise, and even security, the lulling effect of time, did 
not serve to lessen this feeling. For old Guise knew, and 
knowledge which is power is never a weapon one sees 
gladly in another's hand. 

Colin did not exactly wish the •* old devil " would die, 
but had he heard that Guise had passed away, he would 
not have gone to the expense of buying a crepe band for 
his arm, nor have suffered from loss of appetite. 

When he discovered that he himself would have to go to 
Tunis to place certain facts concerning the governmental 
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securities before Julian himself, he felt distinct annoy* 
ancc at the thought that he must meet old Guise there. 

Yet, so complex is human nature, instead of experi- 
encing gladness at meeting Guise in the club, he felt acute 
annoyance and his heavy face changed from red to grey 
for a moment. 

He offered two fingers, his eyes at qnce bullying and 
furtive. 

** You back ? I didn't know," he said. 

**I am only lately returned from Tunis," Guise said 
slowly. 

He looked bleached, precious dicky, Colin thought, 
rather like a well-dressed scarecrow, the same *'lost'* 
sort of haggard appearance somehow. Aloud he said: 

"Julian all right?" 

•* Quite, I thank you." 

Colin sought for a cigar, and lit it with fingers which 
were not quite steady. 

" Going to be married soon, eh ? " 

Guise smiled thinly. 

•* I have not heard so." 

** But she's gone to Tunis," Colin said bluntly, some 
vague suspicion coupled to his dislike, forcing him to 
speak openly, though he retained his old cunning,* and did 
not mention Sara's name, ** young Robert told me so." 

Guise made no comment, and suddenly Colin hated him 
with that vicious upspurt of hatred a moment can breed 
in a man who is already suspicious and feels, but cannot 
prove, that his opponent has knowledge he is guarding. 

He puffed a cloud of smoke between himself and Guise^ 
and the older man coughed. 

"Well, I must be toddling off," he remarked, his 
heavy face dark, his small eyes glittering, " rather short 
of time just now. Off to Tunis for the Government 
to-night. Any message for Julian, eh? " 

A look of gloating pleasure wiped out his surliness for 
one second, as he saw old Guise blanch, start. 
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He stood before him, large, bluff, waiting for a moment, 
then with a quick : 

" Well, good-bye," was gone. 

He heard Guise call after him, but he did not turn. 

•* Let the secretive old fool call ! Do him good ! " 

G)lin made haste to get into his car, and as it rolled 
away had the satisfaction of seeing Guise appear on the 
steps. 

He grinned again. 

" Bit too late this time ! " 

But he wondered, as the P. L. M. express bore him 
swiftly south, and as he settled himself in his wagon-lit, 
why Guise had looked so jolly scared. 

He had always distrusted him — after that last summer. 

Cold-blooded, steel-hard old devil. . • . 

Colin wished for the thousandth time he had neyer set 
old Guise on to the Comtesse. 

It had been a false move, but how could he have known 
that Desanges was just going to die? Things nearly 
always happened just when they need not, or else too soon ! 

Old Guise had no vision, or only a backward one. He 
should have dropped the hatred stunt when the girl was 
free ; why, she was a catch for any man then. 

He must have piled it on pretty thick to be so afraid of 
her as all that, Colin ruminated shrewdly. 

He seemed to have a hatred against her which had been 
nearly insane. 

Whereas he, Colin, had — ^well, certainly no hatred! 
For he had realised at once, true to his typt, that the 
Comtesse had that rum sort of magnetism which can 
drive men mad, urge them to efforts and sacrifices almost 
unbelievable. It was a charm he could not analyse, but 
he was aware women had it, and the men paid like the 
deuce becatsse they had it I 

In this instance the woman had paid too, and Colin 
never thought of her payment without a sick recoil of 
shame. 
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Idealism was as foreign to his nature asi:annibalism to 
an Englishman, but all the same, Sara, her bravery, her 
altogether admirable, and in Colin's eyes, miraculous, 
silence, apart from her physical loveliness, had awakened 
in him the only real, wholly decent emotion he had even 
known. 

For her he had suffered, and genuine suffering which, 
if it accomplishes nothing, spurs on the nature to some 
height, yet has its value, it cleanses some spot in the heart. 

If Colin could have freed Sara without implicating 
himself publicly, but at great cost to himself, pecuniary 
(and he loved money) or personal, he would have done so. 

He could have gone abroad for a time, lived very 
cheaply, for instance, but he could not face public disgrace. 

Only he retained a tender admiration for her, and 
respect — a rare sentiment for him to experience towards 
women. 

Now, as he was borne along, he felt the first, positive 
glow of happiness he had felt since that hideous afternoon 
at Desanges; here he was rolling ofi to contemplate the 
happiness of the two people on earth for whom he felt 
affection ! 

It was indeed a pleasing, a comforting, and altogether 
attractive reflection! 

It lulled Colin to sleep in spite of the heat and coal 
dust, for which, before sinking to slumber, he cursed the 
French Government, and arraigned its stinginess. 

In the morning, over an inferior breakfast, he remem- 
bered old Guise, and his own feeling of suspicion. 

The old fool had said Julian was not going to be 
married — odd, if it was true, but was it true ? As likely 
as not (what foul butter!) he was lying — ^he had certainly 
looked dismayed enough to credit the belief when he had 
hisLTd he was leaving for Tunis that evening! 

Colin chuckled oyer this reminiscence, it helped to 
dispel his grief and annoyance over the bad breakfast. 
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Dinner proved better at Marseilles, and on board the 
Translantique steamer he found an excellent buffet. 

Altogether a refreshed, agreeable Colin drove off to the 
"Splendide/' and after changing into a tussore suit 
(for Colin was, if not a dandy, one who had studied the 
art of dress) stepped into the car he had ordered, and 
was driven off to Julian's house. 

He did not know quite what he expected to find, but 
he thought fleetingly of greeting Sara and Julian, of 
receiving Jtilian's restrained thanks, expressed with re- 
serve, but instinct with deeply moved gratitude, and 
later (a very pleasing vision this), of letting Sara tell 
him how he had helped her, how she understood — 

Possibly, he would kiss her — once— discreetly — cer- 
tainly he would be one in a very close bond of three, a 
sort of young father to them both. 

And there would be excursions, and long talks with 
Sara. 

Delicacy in treatment of a situation such as this would 
be necessary, he knew, but he felt within himself a com- 
petency to administer this with every possible tact. 

He glanced with appreciation and a roving eye at the 
streets, the veiled and unveiled women, the crowd, 
enjoying the sense of rather lax life this coloured place 
gave in its heart and perfume, the incessant hint of mys- 
tery which all Europeans of Colin's type translate as 
hidden, alluring wickedness ! 

He walked into Julian's house unannounced and called 
his name jovially. 

It was early evening, and the light which w6uld flash 
out as if extinguished, directly the flaming sunset had 
faded, filled the big hall with a gorgeous glow. 

Julian's house was an old Moorish 'dwelling he had had 
done up to suit his taste and needs. 

It had space and dignity, and much beauty of a severe 
kind. A bit cold-looking, Colin decided, and walked for- 
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ward towards a heavy brocade curtain which looked as 
though it hung in bars, so thick was the material. 

Colin pushed aside a fold and chuckled. 

Julian was half-lying on a divan, cushions piled beneath 
him and behind his head, and on her knees a girl, very 
pale, very dark, very admirably made up indeed as to her 
eyes and lips, was oflFering him some wine. 

** And very nice too/' said Colin, the past forgotten in 
the present. ** Hullo, Julian, mon gars ! you look quite 
comfortable.*' 

Julian half raised himself, then grinned. 

" Hullo. Come on in — sit down." 

He sank back as Colin settled himself, and gave an 
order in Arabic to the waiting girl who went away with a 
flashing smile. 

** Well, well ! " said Colin, smiling too, expanding in 
this harem-like atmosphere. 

" Well ? " Julian retorted listlessly. 

Colin studied him for the first time. 

** You look a bit off colour, my boy. Too much sherbet 
and champagne, and charm, eh ? " 

Julian laughed sardonically. 

" I had a cable from the F.O. There it is." 

He took out a thin, locked pocket-book and handed the 
cypher-key to Colin. 

** You've done damn well out here," Colin pronounced, 
nursing his chin as he studied the form, ** but time you 
were back. You're booked for the Vantrez case. The 
F.O. are all right, they agree to your return." 

** Res^lly ? But I am not returning." 

Colin glanced up. 

" Not returning, what d'you mean ? There's nothing 
left to do here now and " 

** I mean to live here." 

Colin exploded into that sort of loud laugh which has 
nervousness for a foundation and needs bluflF to carry it 
oflF. 
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" That's damn amusin/ my boy ! " 

" No, merely true." 

The girl came back with coflFee and liqueurs, and knelt 
to offer them to Colin; he forgot the problem of the 
moment in contemplation of her very evident charms. 

As she left the room, he said chafHngly to Julian : 

" Best not have her about when the Comtesse is around, 
eh?" 

Remembrance of Sara made him feel rather disap- 
proving of Julian. 

" Of course, my boy, it's all very well to go the pace 
when yqu're unattached, and all that — ^I'd be a nice one to 
talk against that, er! — ^but, you know what I mean, a 
man in your position, after all that that girl went through 
— such devotion " 

He stopped, a little carried away by his own eloquence, 
as well as uncertain if he were on a perfectly safe topic 
in advising Julian with such unction. 

Julian had raised himself, he was leaning up on one 
elbow, and for the first time it struck Colin how ill 
he looked; he was white and lined and yet he looked, 
despite his paleness, as if he were intensely restless, in- 
wardly ; his eyes burned, even when the eyelids slouched 
over them with weariness. 

** You've been overdoing it," Colin said, ** but that last 
report you sent us was masterly. How on earth, at the 
beginning of this job, you got yourself together as you 
did, beats me — ^after everything — ^I thought you'd be use- 
less, broken up, and I certainly feared, as soon as you 
knew, that you'd be back. I tell you, Julian, it was the 
worst time of my life. I never want another like it." 

Julian said with indifferent interest: 

" What on earth are you talking about? " 

**Oh, only your work and the Comtesse's imprison- 
ment," Colin said tartly. 

He felt both injured and worried by Julian's cool 
reception, his cooler entertainment of him. 
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After all — ^when one remembered ! — 

Julian swung himself round so that his feet were on 
the floor and faced him. 

" Don't you think that topic's rather played out ? " 
he asked contemptuously. ** You may not know it, but 
the Comtesse Desanges called here last month." 

" Well, when d'you mean to get married? " Colin asked. 
Julian laughed. 

•* Married?'* 

Colin suddenly felt all the fatigue of the journey, it 
was a result of his irritation at this disappointing, con- 
' fused interview, but it seemed to goad him to a frenzy 
of plain speaking. 

" Yes, married," he said with distinct and unpleasant 
emphasis. "What else d'you suppose I said? And 
you'll be damn lucky too, the luckiest man I know. A 
woman as beautiful as that, young, and who has thought 
your love worth while enough to spend a year in prison 
for. 'Pon my §oul, Julian, I begin to think you've grown 
pretty rotten if you can argue a point like this! But 
where is the Comtesse? Where's she staying? It's not 
my hotel, but — 

Julian had risen to his feet, he bent above Colin, his 
white face hanging down, intent, almost menacing. 
I ask you for the last time," he said between his teeth, 

what are you talking about? What d'you mean by 
saying the Comtesse Desanges spent a year in prison for 
me — I ought to feel the luckiest man on earth ? Are you 
mad or am I? The Comtesse Desanges killed Charles 
Carton and got a very light sentence for it. You worked 
the case, I know ; my father told me all about it, and you 
did it well, my friend, but even if, in doing it, you devel- 
oped an admiration for the Comtesse, I see no need for 
you to abuse me ! " 

Colin jumped to his feet, he swung his arms as if to 
clear the air, his face grew scarlet, but he controlled his 
voice when he spoke. 
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** You asked me just now if I was mad or yourself. 
You are ! Do you take me for an utter fool, that you tell 
me,' me, that the Comtesse killed Carton! Do you hope 
to bluff me — ^me who's paid all this year for my silence ? 
I carried you down from that room to the car, I helped 
get you off on Daubeney's ya^cht, I covered every trail in 
France, whilst your father smoothed your way out here ! 
But for me and the Comtesse, you'd have been tried for 
your life, my lad, and don't you forget it! And you 
come lording it over me and sneering at her — ^you dam 
supercilious young renegade — served by a woman, saved 
by a woman " 

He stopped suddenly, terrified by his own voice, 
stunned into abrupt silence by its rage and loudness. 

He stared at Julian, whose eyes, steady, burning, gazed 
back into his own searchingly. 

Almost, he expected attack, his big soft fists were 
clenched at his sides. 

Julian said in his level, compelling voice : 

" Sit down, Colin," and as if mesmerised, Colin obliged 
him. 

Julian seated himself beside him. 

•* Now," he said, " tell me the whole thing." 

• You had my letters," Colin answered sullenly. 

" Which— written when ? " 

" Written to you at the beginning of this year, the end 
of last." 

He waited for Julian to deny that, and as he did not 
speak, went on: 

" I told you how the Comtesse was, sent her message. 
All I wrote about her was veiled, had to be, but you un- 
derstood that. And I wrote to you again concerning her 
when she was ill. Lucan came to tell me and I have 

always wondered " he paused; then added lamely, 

but still blusteringly, "well, that's all. What's your 
explanation ? " 

"I never had a letter from you concerning Sa — the 
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Comtesse Pesanges after that first long explanation you 
wrote in answer to my letter sent from the yacht/* 

" Letter from the yacht, from you ? " Colin shouted. 
" I never had one ! Look here, why d'you try and bluff 
me out ? Try and deceive me, plant the blame on me ? " 

His face, from dark anger, grew suddenly leeringly 
suspicious. 

He leant forward, thrusting out his under lip contemp- 
tuously : 

" You to ask me for news ! Why, you said yourself 
you'd seen her. You owned to that much, anyway ! " 

Julian nodded, his face was ghastly, his eyes seemed 
sunk in his head; he began to speak breathlessly, as if 
spent with some dreadful exertion. 

" As I - rasp it— this happened : I killed Carton, and 
Sara took the blame for my action — ^But how . . . 
why ? " 

" How, why ? " Colin echoed blusteringly. " By Gel, 
young Julian, you try it pretty high ! What do you know, 
and what don't you, eh ? Haven't you been told by now 
that your father went to look for you in that room, found 
you unconscious with a wound in your temple, and Car- 
ton lying dead ? He planned the whole scoop, your old 
man, and the Comtesse ag^reed to it for love of you, 
because of your career. I was waiting in the tar, and 
your father fetched me, and we carried you out It was 
mid-afternoon and no one saw. Daubeney had offered 
me his yacht, I had the right to charter her. You were 
taken on at Bordeaux, and the yacht cruised about for 
weeks. The F.O. was told you had fever. The case 
came on early, I did that And the trial went well on 
the whole. Technically, manslaughter had been com- 
mitted, in point of fact Carton's heart was so diseased 
he might have died any day, must have died very soon. 
The Comtesse " 

" You are telling me that Sara spent a year in prison 
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for me — and I never knew — I — my God, Colin, I can't 
understand " 

"I can/' Colin said grimly, '^and my understanding 
leads me to the fact your father's a precious cheap black- 
guard! He doped you with lies and kept you off the 
ropes, and kept back my letters : not so bad for a lad of 
seventy odd I Jove! he must have put some work in I 
He — ^here, what's your '* 

He caught Julian's arm as he passed and Julian swung 
slowly round and fastened a grip on him like steel. 

"What's it mean?" he asked thickly. "Why don't 
you speak plainly ? She came here and I sent her away 
and she'd — she'd " He shook Colin like some bone- 
less puppet, the sweat was pouring down his face, Colin 
believed he had become unhinged, he kept on murmuring : 
" Julian — Julian " and stared at him with horror. 

*• You've stood by and seen me sell my manhood— let 
the woman I loved fall in the gutter and never once 
stooped to lift her— let me thrust her there — you and my 
father — you and my father." 

He flung Colin aside so that he stumbled and only 
saved himself by clutching at the cushions, which dragged 
towards him, so that he fell on to them on the floor. 

" For God's sake — ^" he stammered, " Julian — 
listen '' 

The wild, savage voice came to him. 

•* Listen — again — ^to you ? Hear what I am, feel what 
I am through your words ? You're lucky, lucky, do you 
hear, that I don't choke the life out of you — ^you who sold 
me for your own beastly safety . . . you to talk of all 
you suffered. . . . And I've believed she loved Carton, 
and to forget it, forget her, I've sunk to this . . . done 
it wittingly, with open eyes, disgusted with the rottenness 
of it all, and yet longing to be rotten and forget ! You've 
done that, you and my father " 

He stopped, and there was only the sound of Colin's 
rattling breathing in the room. 
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Then Julian said : 

"You think I'd bear this, knowing — go on letting a 
woman shield me from the world?" 

Colin knelt up, terror made his voice a shriek. 

"You daren't speak now, it wouldn't do any good. 
Besides Carton had heart disease — I've told you — the 
Comtesse herself would swear against you " 

Julian laughed, shook with choked laughter. 

" Are you so sure — are you so sure ? " he whispered. 

" D'you feel sure when I tell you she came here and 
went because I insulted her " 

He stood swaying, laughing, convulsed with that silent 
hysteria which is for the time being madness. 

" Don't — don't,'* Colin breathed. His face was nearly 
black ; he thought he was going to die of suffocation. 

He tried to call out as Julian turned, a strangled mutter 
did pass his lips as the echo of Julian's steps died away ; 
he listened in an agony, gasping for breath. A horse's 
hoofs sounded, trip-clop, trip-clop on the paved yard, then 
a dull thud as the rider turned out on to the plain. 



CHAPTER XXX 

He who has entered by this sorrovfs door 

Is neither dead nor living any more. 

Nothing can touch me now, except the cold 

Of whitening years that slowly makes youth old; 

Hunger, that makes the body faint; one thought 

That ends all memory; for the future, nought. 

My future ended yesterday; I have 

Only a past, on this side of the grave. 

For I have lost you, and you fill the whole 

Of life now lost, and I have lost my soul. 

Because I have no part or lot in things 

That were to be immortal: grave-mould clings 

About my very thoughts, and love's dead too. 

All that I know of love I learnt of you. 

AsTHus Symoms. 

To some minds acute suffering brings numbness or con- 
fusion ; to others, merciless clearness. 

Suffering dealt with Julian in the latter way, it was 
like a scythe which swept down an undergrowth of weeds, 
and left bare real growth. The last year's habit of 
thought, hardness, unbelief fell away from him. 

He felt scourged and purified, and intolerably ashamed. 

That passion of protection which had made Sara, at 
the risk of herself, fling her arms round Carton, had been 
protection for him, not for the man he had been fighting : 
she had striven to save Charles in order to save him. 

And, in the end, she had still sacrificed herself for him. 

As reward, he had believed for all these months, that 
she had betrayed his love, had fooled him, lied to him« 
had in reality only loved Carton. 

He had believed of her the worst, whilst she had suf- 
fered endlessly to give him of her best. 

500 
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He had ceased to blame others, that incoherent fury 
against his father and Colin, had faded before he had 
reached Tunis: hatred and cowardice, why should he 
judge them, when he himself had sinned more deeply? 

They had only had base motives for base ends, he had 
offered base motives to the highest cause, he had pro- 
faned the temple, not they. 

With that far-reaching vision of self-condemnation he 
saw his father's weak yet vicious hatred driving him like 
a goad — ^as his own bitter, raging jealousy had driven 
him during this past year. 

That last interview tortured him now, it had tortured 
him before too, but he would not acknowledge the truth 
to himself. 

And yet to tell Sara the truth now would be almost 
more difficult — ^to go to her and say : 

'*This vile thing I believed, and because I believed 
it, I betrayed our love, soiled it, trampled it underfoot." 

He had no hope she would forgive him, he told himself, 
pacing the deck of the steamer through the night, no 
hope — and yet — ^yet he must see her — 

At least, he could do one thing for her, and would. 
And after that. . . • He recalled now, let himself recall 
those two weeks when Sara and he had first spoken of 
their love, when he had first known . . . and that last 
meeting. . . . 

He caught at the taff rail and clenched his hands on it, 
a flood of such anguished misery passed over him that it 
seemed to him, no death agony could be worse. 

Each incident came back, standing out on the dark 
background of his mind, ringed with fire. So, she had 
looked at him, when he had gone across the hall to her, 
he could see the half -startled, half-tender glance which 
had changed to a chill bewilderment as she had seen his 
room. 

He shivered, and felt a lump rise in his throat, as he 
recalled his kisses, and her shrinking, at first piteous. 
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and last implacable — and her hand upheld as if to shield 
herself from him. . . « 

From him! — ^who should have stood between her and 
the world! 

She had cowered away from him — and he had pursued 
her and forced her to his arms — 

No woman ever forgave such things — 

He stared back at the dark water — It was one way out 
for such as him. . . , 

Other men betrayed the women they loved — ^but not as 
he had done . . . not like that . . . after everything. 

Only he had not known — ^there was that to be said for 
him — ^he had linked the half-memory he had had of that 
struggle on to the story as he had heard it from his father. 

And he had, in any case, only heard it when the trial 
had been finished, and even then, it had been a rather 
hazy understanding, a result of the concussion from 
which he had suffered, and the intense languor bred in 
him by the heat of Africa later, a languor which had 
sapped all his strength, and against which he had strug- 
gled merely to gain just enough power to enable him to 
do his work. 

His first weeks in Tunis had been work and drugged 
sleep, scarcely memories even. 

These had come later, and he had lived to drown them. 
He remembered now, dimly, arguing about Carton's 
death with his father; it had been the fretful argument 
of illness, and at last from weakness, weariness, he had 
accepted his father's statement that Carton had attaclced 
him, and he had fallen, and so hurt his head. Later, he 
had been told of the trial, its result, its revelation, a 
revelation which had nauseated his very soul, robbed his 
whole life of straightness, fairness, mental health. 

Only now, seeing with clear vision, it seemed to him 
incredible that he could have been so blind, so fatuously 
believing. 
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He stood staring out at the tranquil sea, black save 
where the boat cut a white ridge through it. 

The chill of extreme misery seemed to wrap him away 
from all the warmth of the world ; that poignant f orlom- 
ness only remorse can give was his — ^he was outside, he 
had placed himself outside. 

He knelt down and pressed his head against the taff rail. 

Had he ever really been kissed, loved as women do love 
men? He seemed to see far, far away those hours of 
loveliness he oiice had lived with Sara, infinitely removed 
from him now, as he saw her, a ghost, small, remote as 
the image of his mind. 

The lostness of soul which only comes when you love 
and are cut off from love, swfept him into its ineffable 
loneliness. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

There was no tragic transit 

No catch of breath. 
When silent seasons inched me 

On to this death. . . . 

But when I practised eyeing 

The goal of men. 
It iced me and 1 perished 

A little then. 

Thomas Hakdy. 

He reached Paris at noon, and saw it unseeingly. 

Once, as he drove to his flat, he wondered how it was 
all things went on the same, and that was all. 

He saw his father. 

*• I am going to her,'* he said unemotionally, " and it 
will rest with her and her alone what I shall do, what 
truth I shall tell." 

He had left a moment later ; his father, peering behind 
the blind, saw him walk into the quiet street, walk down 
it, disappear. 

Dominique Guise went back to his big chair and sat in 
it, fumbling his eyeglass. 

If they all went down, then that bourgeois braggart 
Colin would go too . . . not that that was an entire con- 
3olation . . . double-edged — ^but still. . . . 

She dare not let Julian speak. 

And even if she did, if it did come to that, then his 
behaviour ipust appear to the world as it appeared to 
himself ... a father who had ris^d^ftl through selfless 
devotion. ^^^ 
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Lost all ... . 

There was that side too! 

The armour of his self-sufficiency had no slightest crack 
in it through which love, reason could pierce to him, it 
fitted his soul as a sheath and he revelled in its comfort. 

Compunction, regret were, always had been, alien to 
his nature ; long ago he had lost the power to give ; he had 
not missed it, he had only felt aggrieved because he bad 
missed the return which tannot come if it meet no de- 
mand. Lately, all other pale and 'stunted sentiments of 
his stiffening life had been swept away by his hatred of 
Sara, his unslaked desire to thwart her at all cost. 

His achievement in this pursuit ranked far higher with 
him, than the loss it had occasioned him. 

He was lonely, it is true, but he had had revenge. He 
had lost Julian, but Sara had lost him too ! iiis life had 
been robbed, but the thief had been punished. 

He sat on in his chair, hugging his memories of victory 
to him, forgetting his scars in recounting the wounds he 
had inflicted. 

And all his suffering had been for another's sake ! It 
had been sacrificed — his whole life — ^and all that had been 
said of a child's thanklessness and selfishness was indeed 
a truism. He saw himself with sudden vision as a martyr. 

Let others then go on, do what rash idiocy they chose, 
his role was cast, he had it, whatever happened his con- 
science was clear, his record stainless. 

A true father — ^to a thankless son. \ 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

For doves that crooned in the leafy noonday now 
Were silent, the mght-jar sought his secret covers. 
Not even a mild sea^^hisper moved a creaking bough — 
Was ever a silence deeper made for lovers f 

* 

Was ever a moment meeter made for lovef 
Beautiful are your close lips beneath my kiss. 
And all your yielding sweetness beautiful-^ 
f O, never in aU the world was such a mght as this! 

pRANas Brett Young. 

*^ Claverings/' her father's old home, seemed to Sara a 
place of peace, found at long last 

She saw it first, after an absence of seven years, in the 
late afternoon, when the smooth shadows lay like kindly 
visions on the grass, painting a dream likeness of the old 
house there, gables, narrow chimneys, old clock tower 
complete. Above the side entrance with its massive, 
nail-studded door, "locked** at night by an arm-thick 
billet slotted into an iron damp, the Tenison arms were 
carved, and their motto, half-erased by the wind and 
rain, was just discernible: **Je tiens, jc tiendrai" — I 
hpld, I will hold." 

Sara looked at the chipped stone letters, and a small, 
ironic smile curved her lips. 

She had never *• held " ; she had instead, become one 
of that sad army of women who have not had strength, 
or sufficient attraction to keep their own. 

The army of the disinherited, disclaimed ! 

She wandered that first evening through the gardens ; 
they had been neglected, of course, Lady Diana did not 
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believe in ** wasting " money, but they were sweet as only 
old gardens can be. The rosery was a lake of sunset fire, 
across which, when the faint evening breeze blew, a wave 
of roses rippled, now gold, now scarlet, now shell-pink. 

Beyond it, was the maze, now an overgrowth of lofty 
box-trees, dark, dignified, impenetrable, from which the 
keen pungent, sun-drawn scent poured in the growing 
coolness in a stream of aromatic perfume. 

Around the rosery and maze the old garden rioted 
luxuriously, refusing to be held back even by the mellow 
wall of the kitchen garden, coloured nearly orange now 
where the climbing jessamine and crimson rambler let a 
stone be seen. 

There was a circular stone seat near the rose arch, and 
Sara rested op it. 

Well, here was peace, solitude, a haven from the world, 
all that was needed now was peace of soul ! 

She had had ah undefined idea that ** Qaverings ** 
would give her to herself again, and the first sweet, cool 
realisation of its serenity, its placid, strong oldness, did 
so : it calmed through suggestion. 

But no "peace suggestion" can permanently calm a 
woman who is unhappily in love, nothing can, save love 
again, and before that first evening had reached its night, 
Sara felt the old unrest come stealing back, almost im- 
perceptibly, but surely, surely. 

She had the room which had once been her nursery, and 
when Hack had undressed her, and she was ready for bed, 
she half-lay, half-sat in the deep window-seat, the muslin 
cushions banked round her. 

She had blown the tall candle out — there was no electric 
light at ** Qaverings," the house was too old to stand it — 
and now, with only the amber moon to help her, she 
studied the dark garden. 

So often, years before, and then lately at Latreuse, she 
had drawn lovely peace from a garden at night. 

Now, she listened wistfully to the murmuring of the 
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trees, the little whispering of love from leaf to leaf, the 
tiny hushed settling of the tired grass, as the dew re- 
freshed its weariness. 

She waited for the same drooping peace to still her own 
weary longing, but to-night the scent and sweetness of a 
garden seemed to hurt her instead of soothing, and she 
realised that there are times when loveliness of night can 
wound and disturb as the glow of day, hard as it may 
seem, can never do. 

Her heart was so lonely . . . and all her life stretched 
before her. 

The realisation of time terrified her. 

People — ^books — talked and wrote so blithely 'about 
other loves, the value of replacement — ^as inevitable as it 
was valuable. . . . 

But was *• replacement " so inevitable? 

And even if that were true, was it so valuable? 

One dawn — ^and many noons ! 

Ah yes, but if dawn did not melt into the beauty of a 
fuller day, if it were overcast by some furious tempest — 
what then ? 

Only a never-satisfied longing to know that glory which 
had never been, which now could never be — ^and yet for 
which the heart must long eternally, having glimpsed it 
for a moment. 

"I cannot bear the beauty of the night, its peace," 
Sara told herself wildly, ** I cannot bear it . . " 

Yet with the day came a measure of content, she began 
to plan the renovations she wished to carry out ; the old 
servants were enthusiastic; a friend of her father's, a 
woman of power in the country, drove over in full state to 
call. 

She was neither impressive, nor gushingly forgiving, 
she was, as she had always been, witty, imperious, kindly. 

*' So you mean to settle down, my dear, in the old place? 
A good thing too, and do spend some money ! Desanges 
left you well-oflF, thank Heaven, your mother tells me. 
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Splendid. Let Claverings have the benefit ! My garden 
party is on the tenth. You will meet all the old stagers 
there ! I want you to help me receive." 
Thank you so much," Sara said. 
It's for Honora's birthday, coming out, y'know. 
She's grown one of those leggy, frank-faced young 
women, Sara. Marriageable I hope. I expect it'll be 
either an earnest young man though, or a country squire ! 
I should have Hked a subtle son-in-law, but nowadays one 
must take what one's daughter fancies, or rather what 
fancies her! Good-bye, my dear, and as I've said, you 
did right to come home." 

She kissed Sara and drove off with a wave of a white 
gloved hand. 

Sara kissed William, who was handy, because she felt 
" young " for a moment. . . . 

No woman likes to be a pariah, say what she will, 
declare to the highest Heaven how little the ** world " 
matters ! 

She only says it does not because it does, and by such 
speech hopes to deceive herself ! 

Sara had fl^d through Paris, and felt miserably nervous 
in London.. 

Now, old Lady Menzies* call, her clear but unspoken 
championship, had healed the wound of nervous humilia- 
tion which had never closed since the trial. 

Perhaps after all . . . life without love . . . with 
interests. . . . 

She walked back into the dim, stone hall with its worn 
floor, Its huge fireplace, a slender, rather drooping figure. 

She dined, and later drank coffee under the big cedar 
which shed silky, shining, spindles on her, obligingly 
missing her cup each time. She put up a hand to free her 
hair from one, it slid in deeper, as if it liked that soft, 
perfumed prison. 

Sara laid down her cup on the tiny table beside her, and 
took both hands for the capture. 
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A step sounded softly on the shaven lawn, and she 
heard Julian's yoice : 

•* Sara." 

She rose, trembling, a hand still uplifted to her hair. 

They looked at one another in breathless, pulsing 
silence, their faces outlined, every feature distinct, in the 
clear westering gold of the sunset Above them, the cedar 
stretched, dark, serene. 

" I had to come," Julian said at last, and his lips 
trembled, *' I had to." 

Sara said in a whisper, the words coming without 
volition, each dropping shyly, faintly : 

** You look so white — so ill." 

Julian made a little movement of negation, a gesture 
which implied the worthlessness of such a thing as illness, 
its utter lack of value. He came no nearer her; they still 
stood, a little stretch of space between them. 

He said suddenly, hoarsely : 

•* Won't you sit down — ^please." 

She sat down feebly, feeling as if all power of expres- 
sion, clear thought, had left her for ever. 

It had been so astoundingly startling to see him here — 
like this, in the garden at ^' Qaverings," and she had 
believed him in Africa I 

Her heart beat to racing time, wildly, irregularly. 

And she could not look at Julian, though she felt his 
every glance, least movement. 

She murmured at last, almost pitifully : 

" Why have you come? " 

He was at her side in an instant. 

*' Why ? " the cool, evening-scented peace was shattered 
by that fierce word. *' Why? Can't you guess, don't you 
know? Or do you still believe the very worst, the lowest 
of me ? I know I deserve that, after your visit — ^I suppose 
you must. . . . But at least believe me when I try to tell 
you now the real truth. It sounds unbelievable — all the 
way here, ever since I knew, I have tried to think of words 
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which will convince you. But it's all so unbelievable, so 
fantastic. Yet it's true. ..." 

He stopped for a moment, then added very low, keen 
humility in his voice : 

*• It is true." 

He flung himself on his knees beside Sara's chair, and 
she saw his face, drawn, savagely miserable. 

" You will believe me? " he stammered, *' at least give 
me that forgiveness . . . ?" 

"I do— I will." 

" Sara, I never knew." 

He stared at her in morose imploration. 

*^ I was never told. I was ill, as you know, unconscious 
for weeks, drugged to sleep when the concussion passed. 
I accepted the story given me, that Carton had knocked 
me down, and my father carried me to the car. I never 
heard of the trial till it was over. I never read of it at all. 
I only knew the truth of things from Colin. When I 
knew I came here — straight to you. . . . There is only 
one thing to do. I mean to do it. I shall go back to 
Paris now and tell the whole truth. That I killed Car- 
ton, and you went to prison for my crime. . . . '* 

In the pause his breath came hard and quick, he panted 
as a man pants in Sight. 

** Sara, I can't pay — I never can, but before God, I 
have paid one part of my debt in these last weeks. It 
was my manhood which was sold — ^my right to be decent, 
my right to live or die ! You made the greatest sacrifice 
for me, but can't you realise now that I was sacrificed 
too? I am lower than dust through my treatment of 
you, I sinned through unbelief, vileness of wrong belief, 
if you like, but — ^but— ^I have been punished — can't you 
see that, can't you forgive me, can't my punishment help 
to blot out that evening when you came ? " 

"Don't— don't speak of it," Sara said. "I— it does 
not matter now — ^it is all over. ... I never thought of 
what you would feel — that you must feel as you do-^ 
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Only— only let it be punishment enough, do not do as yon 
said you would* that is not necessary. ..." 

" But I must/' he broke in vehemently, ** I can't live, 
go about the world, get on» and know all the while that 
you paid and are paying for my success, my freedom, tny 
very right to live! Good God, what manner of man 
must you think me, if you believe I would let a woman 
shield me — and you, you of all women ! " 

His voice broke, but he stammered on f alteringly : 

" And the rest of it — ^my — ^my vileness about Carton — 
the things I said that night, the insults " 

Sara struggled to speak, to stem the wild torrent, the 
dreadful, piteous self-shame. 

" Dorft, don't,** she kept whispering between the bitter, 
despairing words, and at last that husky, stammering 
voice ceased, there was stillness. 

She tried to calm her own voice, she knew she must be 
calm, if she was to be able to bring reason to her plea. 

She could not look at Julian, she looked instead out to 
the west, now fading like a golden rose when summer 
wanes. 

Inwardly she told herself: 

*' I must win — I must " 

Only Julian's nearness shook her so, seemed to drive 
all force out of her, deprive her of her own self in some 
obscure way. 

At last, her slender hands tightly clasped, she said 
gently : 

"Julian — ^you must not do this thing, you cannot. 
For my sake, if for no other reason, you cannot. Inevit- 
ably, all the story would have to be told again. Will you 
subject me to that?" 

" It need not be," he said very low, doggedly, ** I could 
avoid that — I should." 

" Even then it is the end of your career, your life in 
one sense. If it is to fulfil the purpose you state, clear 
me with the world, then what is there left for you— 
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Besides," her voice dropped, "it is all so useless, so 
futile now. The reason for which I suffered. ..." 

She made a little gesture of hopelessness. 

•• Oh ! can't you feel the futility '' 

" You mean," he broke in bitterly, *' it's none of it been 
-worth while ! D*you think / don't realise that too ? 
D*you suppose I haven't felt, thought, till it grew like a 
madness to think it, of the view you must take, even in 
prison ? For you are no weak-nerved neurotic sentimen- 
talist, and you must have realised where we stood, you 
and I — ^you must have felt shame for me when I never 
wrote, gave no sign! To have a lover so cowardly, so 
poor-spirited, he dared not even risk his signature to tell 
the woman he loved, who had given her all for him, that 
he was grateful! There's a quotation somewhere, it's 
kept circling in my mind since I knew . . . something 
about * How can you sleep and know I live. . . . How 
could you, when you thought, knew I was battening on 
your life, your strength, your courage? My God, the 
shame, bitterness you must have felt for me. . . ." 

" No I only felt you belonged to me — it was for that 
I did it," Sara cried desperately. 

She heard his indrawn breath, saw his transfigured 
face as through a mist 

His voice came from far away, yet was distinct, she 
seemed to hear its low, tremulous cadence in her heart. 

** Belonged-^Sara " 

" I know— I said it " 

He still looked at her, then he put up his hands to his 
face. 

"You don't mean it — you can't," his muffled voice 
said. 

Inarticulately she murmured something, he put out his 
hands blindly and gripped her- gown, and laid his face 
upon her knees, holding her so. 

Words, wild, passionate, terribly remorseful, appealing, 
came to her. 
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His tears* lmniing« sank through her thin gown, and 
touched her like fevered, imploring fingers. 

Involuntarily, without thinking of what her action sym- 
bolised, conscious only of her intense desire to comfort, 
ease this passionate sorrow, she bent above him, seeking 
just by her nearness, to help him. 

•• Don't, don't— Julian— Julian" 

Her weak words were swept away in the torrent of his 
8elf*reproach, his frantic imploration. 

** I still worship— it never died — you suffered for me, 
but I suffered too ... a hell of degradation because 
you paid my debt. ... I who would have put my hands 
beneath your feet. That year in prison, nothing can 
make up. . . . Oh, God, and you did it for me. ... In 
Africa the sun seemed to bum up my brain till there was 
only a fierce longing. ... I never loved — her, I swear 
it . . . Sara. It was you, only you, from the first 
• • . the rest was only vileness ... a sort of savage 
anger against you, myself, all thie world . . . And 
sometimes I used to remember, then I wanted to kill 
myself, it got me so. You — ^just as you used to be, cool 
hands, cool lips, and the way you Idssed — ^the way you 
leant h^ck in the big chair and I used to kiss and kiss 
your throat — ^I nearly went mad for you — ^thinking — be- 
lieving. . . . You can't forgive that — after everything 
—no woman would " 

He lifted his ravaged face and looked into hers, down 
which the tears were falling. 

" Sara— don't give me up, don't send me away. You 
said I belonged to you — oh ! if you knew — ^if you felt all 
that's in my heart, the passion, and despair and sorrow. 
... I gave you rottenness for that year you gave me — 
this wasn't the man you loved, who belonged. Apart 
from you, away from you, I'm nothing — save me, take 
me back — give me your love again — oh, Beautiful — 
Beautiful. ..." 

She could not speak or move, worn out, utterly spent 
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l>y the abandonment of the moment, she could only gaze 
at him. 

He waited, his face changed, grew rigid^ he thrust 
himself up by the €^rms of her chair. 

" It's all right I see you can't. I suppose — ^I don't 
think any woman could. I deserve it all. ..." 

Sara still gazed at him, his fair head clear cut against 
the last glow of the sky, the line of cheek, the mouth so 
hard and .yet at this moment, so boyish somehow. 

He gave a slight gesture and turned to go • . .he 
was going, out of the garden, out of her life. • » • 

She began to run on the sound-deadening grass, he 
never turned, she tried to call, but her voice had left 
her. 

Suddenly he turned, and saw her. 

She reached him, clung to him, felt his arms go round 
lier, prisoning her fiercely for one second, in a passion of 
possession, then relaxing to hold her, cherish her. 

" I belong too/' she said to him, the words fluttering 
on her lips. 

He stood looking down at her, an ineffable sadness in 
his eyes, she could not bear that look, it seemed to break 
her heart, she put out one hand and drew down his head. 

" Don't you want to kiss me — ^at all — Julian — ^my — my 
darling ^" 

His look changed, passed, the quick light of love came 
into his eyes. 

They rested on her lips like a passionate caress. 

She felt her lips tremble. 

" No, no, a real kiss," she whispered. 

She felt herself drawn closer — ^nearer still. All the 
evening seemed hushed to tender stillness, waiting, like 
her heart. 

'• You can . . . really love me again? " his voice was 
very low, only a breath really, the words seemed to touch 
her own lips. 

She gave a little broken laugh. 
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"Oh, don't you know, can't you realise there is no 
* again' — it is for always, always, when lovers belong. 
The past is over, dead for ever, and all the present and 
years to come are ours, my darling. Don't talk of 
' sacrifice,' talk instead of loving ! Only — " she looked at 
him under the lovely delicate arch of brow, there ivas 
in her eyes a sweet imperiousness, and shy longing: 
" Only— just now— don't— don't ialk at all ! " 
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